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on  the  Line 


Style  510.  3<thread  51-gauge  Chif* 

fon.  All  silk  throughout.  Specially  high 
twisted  threod  insures  extra  sheerness 
and  clearness. 


Style  202.  3-thread  dull  tone,  high 

twist,  sheer  Chiffon  with  distinctive 
Jacquard  lace  top  design  in  olUsilk 
welt.  Double  silk  French  heel.  Very 
narrow  silk  double  sole. 


Style  15X.  Service  Weight.  Guar¬ 
anteed  7-thread.  High  twist  silk-to-top 
with  picot  edge. 


Style  404.  4-thread  all-over  silk 

Chiffon  with  genuine  Jacquard  lace 
top  of  medium  size  pattern.  Very  nor- 
row,  smart  oil-silk  French  heel.  A  very 
distinctive  stocking. 


Style  20.  Service  Weight.  Picot  edge. 
7-threod  pure  silk  with  Durene  welt 
and  foot.  A  very  good  buy. 


Style  790.  4-thread  all-silk  Chiffon. 

High  twist  silk.  Picot  edge.  French  heel. 
All-silk  foot,  cradle  sole. 


Style  707.  All-stik,  8-inch  elastic 

top.  Hightwistsilk.  Narrow  French  heel. 
Cradle  sole. 


Style  808.  All-silk,  8-inch  elastic 
top.  45-gauge,  high  twist  silk.  Narrow 
French  heel.  Cradle  sole. 


The  average  mark-up  on  the  Humming  Bird  line  is 
39.2%.  The  prices  range  from  85  cents  to  $1.50.  The 
eight  styles  cover  fully  90%  of  a  woman’s  hosiery 
requirements. 

You  get  same  day  shipments,  free  color  exchange 
privileges,  usable  display  material  and  the  backing  of 
national  advertising  when  you  stock  Humming  Birds. 

Are  Humming  Birds ''good  values?"  To  prove  it — see, 
feel,  measure  and  compare  Humming  Birds  with  other 
hosiery  of  comparable  prices.  Send  for  samples 
without  obligation. 

DAVENPORT  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Inc. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

New  York  OfFice  and  Salesrooms:  385  Fifth  Avenue 


tiiiminirq  Bird 

WOMEN’S  FULL  FASHIONED 
SILK  HOSIERY  EXCLUSIVELY 


O  It:..  s«viN.o.T  HOiii.r  hills,  inc.  sf 
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Liberty  Mutual’s 
22  nd  Annual  Report 


To  T*olicyholders : 

Your  Company  has  increased  its  Assets 
and  its  Net  Surplus  during  each  year  of 
the  depression,  and  is  now  in  the  strong¬ 
est  financial  condition  in  its  history. 

Premium  income  increased  $1,077,- 
000  to  $16,220,995  and  Total  Income 
for  1933  amounted  to  $17,199,892,  a 
gain  of  $1,036,083. 

During  1933,  Income  exceeded  all 
Disbursements,  including  $3,028,003 
paid  in  dividends  to  policyholders,  by 
$2,235,559. 

Your  Company  paid  20  per  cent  divi¬ 
dends  on  policies  expiring  during  the 


year,  continuing  its  record  of  paying  a 
cash  dividend  of  at  least  20  per  cent 
every  year  since  organization  in  1912. 

A  Contingency  Reserve  of  $815,559, 
sufficient  to  write  all  stocks  and  all 
bonds  not  amortized  down  to  December 
31, 1933  market  quotations,  and  an  Addi¬ 
tional  Voluntary  Reserve  of  $1,784,441, 
for  any  other  contingencies,  have  been 
established. 

Net  Surplus  increased  to  $4,170,357, 
a  gain  of  $118,866,  and  is  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  Company. 

The  number  of  policyholders  served 
by  your  Company  has  increased  steadily 
each  year  and  is  now  larger  than  ever 
before. 

S.  BRUCE  BLACK,  Tmident. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

Year  Ended  December  1933 


ASSETS 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Banks . 

Investments:  * 

United  States  Government  Securities  .  . 

Municipal  Bonds . 

Public  Utility,  Railroad,  and  other  Bonds 

All  other  Investments . . 

Premiums  in  Course  of  Colleaion  .  .  , 

Accrued  Interest  and  other  Assets  ... 


Total  Assets 


$  1,363,199.85 

7,281,022.54 

1,346,381.00 

10,269,532.00 

2,618,291.45 

1,930,147.53 

205,678.60 

$25,014,252.97 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve  for: 

Losses . $12,495,346.35 


Unearned  Premiums .  4,993,472.07 

Dividends  on  Expired  Policies  ....  307,655.13 

Expenses,  Taxes,  and  Miscellaneous 

Liabilities .  447,422.92 

Contingency  Reserve .  815,559.00 

Additional  Voluntary  Reserve  ....  1,784,441.00 

Net  Surplus .  4,170,356.50 

Total  Liabilities,  Reserves,  and  Surplus  .  .  $25,014,252.97 

*  Bonds  which  qualify  for  amortization  under  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  regulations  are  valued  on  an  amortized  basis,  and  all  other 
bonds  and  all  stocks  are  at  prices  determined  by  the  National 
Convention  of  Insurance  Commissioners. 


447,422.92 

815,559.00 

1,784,441.00 


LIBERTY  ra  MUTUAL 


INSURANCE^^^COMPANY 


Home  Office:  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

10  East  40th  Street,  New  York 

Offices  in  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  writes  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Automobile, 
and  all  other  forms  of  Liability  Insurance;  also  Burglary  Insurance 
and  Fidelity  Bonds-  All  forms  of  Fire  Insurance  are  written  through 
its  associate  company  — 

UNITED  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
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Featuring 
THE  LEVEL 
LANDING 


A  Real  Advance 
In  Stairway  Engineering 


RAMP-TYPE  LANDING 
Tb*  Htpt  arrm  BELOW  am!  Jiuiatvt 
tbtpmmgm  BELOW  tb*  fUor  Ihu 


Shonnard 

MOTOR 

STAIRWAYS 


These  stairways  take  on  and  discharge 
l)assengers  easily  and  safely  at  all 
sjjeeds  within  the  escalator  code  limit 
of  125  feet  i^er  minute,  because — 

Passengers  do  not  step  dmvn  to  get 
on  or  step  up  to  get  off  the  moving 
steps — they  merely  walk  forward  as  on 
any  unobstructed  level  surface. 


Their  New  Design 
Increases  Efficiency 
and  Reduces  Costs 


SHONNARD  LEVEL  LANDING 
The  ilef>  arrive  FLUSH  u  ilh  and disehar^e 
the  baaeaptn  EXACTLY  at  the  floor  lime 


Below  is  illustrated  the  Ramp-'l'yiK; 
landing,  also  available  for  these  stair¬ 
ways  where  increased  traffic  capacity 
is  not  of  special  importance. 


The  level  landing  (illustrated  lielow  at 
left)  makes  effective  an  advanced  oper¬ 
ating  speed,  whereby  the  traffic  capa¬ 
city  of  these  stairways  is  increased  ])er 
unit  of  floor  space. 
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And — Improved 
Sales  Handling 
Equipment  for 
Retail  Stores 


Featuring 
THE  DINSPEL 
AUTOMATIC  DAMPER 

A  radically  new  development  in  power 
control,  design  and  operation 

Durable — Space  Saying — 
Simple  Adjustment 

SAVES  65%  TO  85%  OF 
POWER  CONSUMPTION 


PNEUMATIC 
DISPATCH  TUBE 
SYSTEMS 

INSTALLATIONS 
EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


i  This  is  a  good  time  to  recondition  your 
present  tulie  system.  We  will  he  glad 
to  have  a  qualified  specialist  survey 
your  equipment  and  make  recommen- 
j  dations  to  improve  its  operating  efti- 
I  ciency. 

.All  work  involving  alterations,  repairs 

DISPEL  AUTOMATIC  DAMPER  additional  lines  is  guaranteed  to 

A  Power  Saving  Device  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  We 

/•or  complete  details  of  all  equipment  will  prepare  plans  for  desired  changes 

featured  on  this  page  address  PETER  ,  _  :f  fipisirerl  mnnorat#-  witli  vnnr 
CLARK,  INC.,  Manufacturers,  536  ”  aesired,  cooperate  with  your 

West  30th  St.,  New  York.  architect  or  engineer. 


Plain  Round  Brass  Carrier 


536  WEST  30th  ST.  Established  1905  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 
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Editorials 


Editorials 


By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZEK,  Managing  Director 


The  IS.  R.  A.  Stops,  Looks  and  Listens 

Alter  almost  nine  months  ol  operation,  tiie  INa- 
tional  Kecovery  Administration  has  stopped  to  take 
Its  bearings  and  to  chart  its  tuture  course. 

Officials  ol  the  Administration  frankly  admit  that 
errors  have  been  made;  that  unwarranted  code  pro¬ 
visions  have  been  approved;  and  that  imprudent 
policies  have  been  followed. 

Alter  all,  these  failings  were  perhaps  inevitable. 
In  a  few  short  months  our  Government  undertook 
to  set  up  a  new  economic  order,  which  included 
within  its  scope  the  readjustment  of  every  business 
activity  of  the  Nation.  It  would  have  been  asking  the 
impossible  if  the  gigantic  program  of  the  National 
Recovery  Program  of  the  Administration  had  been 
carried  out  from  the  start  in  a  manner  which  time 
woulil  prove  to  be  eminently  practical  and  fair  to 
business,  labor,  and  the  American  consumer. 

Realizing  it  has  not  been  infallible,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  conducted  Public  Hearings,  which  opened 
on  February  27th  last,  in  order  to  afford  all  business 
groups  and  individuals  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
views  known.  Constructive  criticism  of  the  policies 
and  effects  of  the  Administration  was  invited,  and 
suggestions  were  sought  as  to  how  failings  and  abuses 
which  had  been  created  might  he  corrected. 

At  these  Public  Hearings  specific  codes  did  not 
come  up  for  consideration.  It  was  their  purpose  to 
review  the  effects  of  the  N.R.A.  to  date — good  and 
bad — and  not  the  problems  of  any  individual  industry 
or  trade. 

Your  Association  was  represented  at  these  Hear¬ 
ings,  and  made  a  strong  case  against  the  codes  of 
manufacturers  which  had  endangered  well  established 
trade  practices,  and  have  resulted  either  directly  or 
indirectly  in  monopolistic  price  fixing  contrary  to 
public  interest. 

We  believe  these  Public  Hearings  will  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  in  the  future  of  the  N.R.A.  They  were  a 
source  of  information  which  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Administration’s  Officials  specific  limitations 
and  disadvantages  of  N.R.A.  policies,  which  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  secure  otherwise. 

We  commend  the  Administration  for  its  far-sighted¬ 
ness  in  giving  the  Public  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 


prior  to  the  Official  Gonferences  of  Code  Authorities 
to  be  held  from  Marcli  5th  to  8tb. 


As  this  Editorial  is  being  written,  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  the  convening  of  the  Code  Authorities  in  W ash- 
ington.  This  meeting,  which  will  consist  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  all  the  major  industries  and  trades 
of  the  country,  is  being  called  to  review  existing 
codes  and  to  determine  future  policies  for  tbe  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  National  Recovery  Administration.  It 
will  be  unquestionably  the  most  important  gathering 
of  business  leaders  ever  summoned  together  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  a  national  program  of  self¬ 
regulation  and  government  of  business  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act. 

Your  National  Association,  as  well  as  the  other 
National  Retail  Associations  signatory  to  the  Retail 
Code,  will  be  represented  at  this  Conference. 

At  this  time  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  the  final 
outcome  of  these  deliberations  will  be.  We  are  pre¬ 
pared  with  facts  and  statistics,  indicating  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  Craft  are  doing  their  part  in  the  attempt 
to  restore  Recovery  to  our  Nation.  We  think  that 
we  can  say  with  confidence — that  we  are  ready  to 
meet  any  emergency  which  may  arise.  The  actions 
of  this  Conference  affecting  members,  will  be  brought 
promptly  to  their  attention  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  Conference 
of  Code  Authorities  about  to  be  held  in  Washington, 
members  should  bear  in  mind  that  Codes  of  Fair 
Competition  are  at  all  times  subject  to  revision  and 
amendment.  Whenever  conditions  in  an  industry 
make  code  changes  desirable  and  necessary.  National 
Code  Authorities  may  recommend  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion  that  official  action  be  taken  to  modify  any  code 
provision. 

Your  National  Association  is  at  all  times  ready  to 
advise  and  counsel  with  members  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  General  Retail  Code.  If  at  any 
time  members  feel  that  their  Code  should  be  revised 
or  amended  in  the  interests  of  Retailing,  or  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  we  shall  welcome  their  recommenda- 
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tions  and  see  that  they  receive  tiie  deliberation  ot 
the  properly  delegated  agencies. 

All  proposals  tor  Code  cbanges  and  amendments 
may  not  be  possible  to  ebect — some  may  be  undesira¬ 
ble  or  unnecessary,  but  in  every  instance  members 
will  be  assured  that  caret  ul  consideration  and  study 
will  be  given  to  tneir  requests,  this  is  a  duty  which 
your  Mational  Association  owes  to  its  membersnip. 
Take  advantage  of  it — whenever  and  wherever  con¬ 
ditions  seem  to  warrant  action. 

Re-employment  in  the  Dry  Goods  Field 

Of  recent  weeks  much  has  been  said  and  writieu 
regarding  a  further  reduction  in  the  number  ot  hours 
of  labor  authorized  in  present  Codes  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition.  This  proposed  action  has  been  prompted 
by  the  desire  of  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  to  have  business  create  additional  employment 
within  its  ranks. 

in  anticipation  of  this  movement  for  the  shorten¬ 
ing  of  working  hours,  your  Association  conducted 
an  investigation  to  find  out  what  effect  the  general 
Retail  Code  has  had  in  causing  department,  dry 
goods  and  women’s  apparel  stores  to  absorb  liieir 
share  of  the  unemployed.  Results  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion  are  most  gratifying  and  indicate  that  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Retailing  represented  by  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  has  not  shirked  its  duty.  In 
fact,  it  seems  that  our  Craft  has  done  more  than  its 
share  in  putting  people  back  to  work.  Let  us  analyse 
the  figures. 

On  July  1,  1929,  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 
Census  of  Distribution,  there  were  692,476  people 
employed  in  the  department,  dry  goods  and  women’s 
ready-to-wear  stores  of  the  country.  Four  years  later, 
on  July  1,  1933,  there  were  624,059  persons  so  em- 


done  their  share  by  absorbing  more  than  their  quota 
of  the  imemployed.  There  are  perhaps  few  indus¬ 
tries  which  can  submit  authoritative  statistical  data 
as  proof  that  there  were  more  people  on  their  pay¬ 
rolls  the  first  month  of  1934  than  there  were  in  the 
midyear  of  1929 — the  last  of  our  boom  years. 

*  «  «  »  « 

At  the  time  of  preparing  this  editorial,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  foresee  wbat  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  con¬ 
ference  of  Code  Authorities  which  has  been  sum¬ 
moned  to  Washington  to  consider,  along  with  other 
vital  questions,  the  matter  of  reducing  working  hours 
in  Codes  of  Fair  Competition. 

We  are  certain,  however,  that  the  figures  of  your 
Association  which  will  be  submitted  at  that  confer¬ 
ence  ought  to  convince  Administration  ofiicials  that 
our  Cratt  has  performed  its  duty  to  the  unemployed 
in  full  measure,  and  it  should  not  be  asked  to  do 
more  than  its  share  by  a  further  reduction  in  work¬ 
ing  hours. 

After  aU,  it  must  be  remembered  that  retail  stores 
are  primarily  service  institutions  and  as  such  must 
observe  operating  hours  which  meet  the  needs  and 
conveniences  of  the  American  People.  Any  further 
reduction  in  employee  working  hours  in  our  stores 
would  create  an  intolerable  handicap  at  a  cost  which 
would  prove  prohibitive  to  retailers. 

Members  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Craft  have 
loyally  supported  the  National  Reeovery  Administra¬ 
tion.  They  should  not  he  penalized  if  other  divi¬ 
sions  of  Retailing  or  other  industries  have  failed  to 
do  their  part  in  taking  up  the  unemployment  slack. 

We  believe  that  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  will  recognize  the  fairness  of  this  contention 
when  considering  further  reductions  in  the  hours  of 
labor  in  existing  Codes  of  Fair  Competition. 


ployed — a  decrease  of  68,417  or  9.88%. 

Now,  after  the  Retail  Code  has  been  in  effects  \r  d  a  j  • 

scarcely  three  months,  we  find  that  on  January  15,  e  ...  a  rices 
1934,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  81,128  people 
employed  in  the  member  stores  of  our  Craft  over 
the  number  on  their  payrolls  on  January  16,  1933. 

This  figure,  which  is  based  upon  replies  received  from 

I, 742  stores  doing  annual  volumes  of  from  less  than 
fifty  thousand  to  over  fifteen  miUion,  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  in  employment  of  13%  as  compared  with  a  de¬ 
crease  of  9.88%  during  the  four  depression  years 
from  July  1,  1929  to  July  1,  1933.  It  is  also  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  percent  of  increase  in  em¬ 
ployees  in  stores  with  sales  volume  of  over  $500,000 
per  year  amounts  to  13.1%;  while  in  stores  with  a 
sales  volume  of  less  than  $500,000,  it  amounts  to 

II. 7%  in  January  1934  as  compared  with  the  corres¬ 
ponding  month  of  1933. 


We  believe  that  these  figures  prove  conclusively 
that  members  of  the  Retail  Dry  Goods  Craft  have 


During  the  past  month  your  Association  has  asked 
members  to  report  what  effects  manufacturers’  codes 
have  had  upon  their  business. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  members  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  complained  about  merchandise  price  in¬ 
creases,  whieh  unquestionably  are  higher  than 
should  he  necessary  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  in  our 
various  industries. 

These  unjustified  price  increases  are  due  directly 
to  higher  basic  costs,  changes  in  terms  and  discounts, 
changes  in  policies  regarding  advertising  allowances, 
shipping  costs,  returns  and  exehanges,  packing 
charges,  repairs,  and  the  creation  of  price  differen¬ 
tials  and  uniform  price  lists. 

In  addition  to  these  factors  which  are  responsible 
for  increased  prices  which  merchants  must  pay  for 
the  goods,  manufacturers’  codes  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  increased  prices  which  merchants  must  pay 
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for  their  goods,  manufacturers  codes  have  heen  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  necessary  changes  in  store  oper¬ 
ations,  which  have  indirectly  raised  prices  to  the 
consumer.  Among  these  latter  may  be  enumerated, 

_ increased  cost  of  supplies,  restriction  of  demonsira- 

tors,  elimination  of  consignment  selling,  limitation 
in  production  of  low-end  merchandise,  employees’ 
discounts,  trading  stamps,  N.  K.  A.  Labels,  the  levy¬ 
ing  of  assessments  hy  other  code  authorities  upon 
retailers,  and  other  conditions  and  restrictions  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  aforemen¬ 
tioned  factors,  regarded  as  responsible  for  exorhitant 
price  increases,  were  voluntarily  mentioned  again 

and  again  in  the  replies  received  from  members. 

*  «  «  »  « 

Your  National  Association  has  repeatedly  pointed 
out  at  Public  Code  Hearings  in  Washington  that  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  code  of  manufacturers,  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  these  added  costs  of  merchandise  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  were  uneeomomic  and  unsound;  and 
would  hinder  the  attainment  of  National  Recovery 
rather  than  aid  it. 

The  attitude  of  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  during  the  past  month  or  so  regarding  price 
fixing  and  open  price  lists,  and  the  general  criticism 
which  was  presented  in  Washington  during  the  days 
of  the  Public  Hearings  on  the  effects  of  codes  on 
prices,  prove  conclusively  that  your  Association  has 
been  following  a  sound  course  in  opposing  these 
provisions. 

•  *  •  •  • 

After  all,  the  ultimate  success  or  failure  of  the 
Recovery  Administration  is  directly  linked  up  with 
the  price  problem. 

If  goods  cannot  be  produced  and  distributed  at 
prices  consistent  with  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  consumer — then  our  industries  and  distribu¬ 
tive  crafts  must  again  curtail  their  operations.  This 
can  mean  only  one  thing — unemployment. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  primary  objective  of  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  is  to  put  people 
back  to  work,  at  least  at  a  fair  minimum  wage, 
which  would  create  purchasing  power.  If  our  var¬ 
ious  industries,  in  their  desire  to  attain  selfish  ad¬ 
vantages,  lose  sight  of  this  primary  objective — then 
they  are  unquestionably  undermining  the  progress 
made  to  date,  and  are  jeopardizing  the  future  success 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Administration. 

It  should  be  remembered  by  all — business  as  well 
as  governmental  authorities — that  wages  alone  do  not 
constitute  purchasing  power.  Purchasing  power  is 
contingent  upon  prices.  When  exorbitant  price  in¬ 
creases  are  created,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  decreased.  Unfortunately,  this  common 
sense  axiom  of  economics  seems  to  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  forgotten  by  some  of  our  code  makers. 

In  our  estimation,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
Administration  must  correct  abuses  in  approved 


codes  which  are  responsible  for  increasing  prices 
out  of  proportion  with  purchasing  power.  This  seems 
to  be  as  important  as  any  problem  facing  the  N.  R.  A. 
today — and  its  ultimate  solution  wiU  either  make  or 
break  the  efforts  of  our  Government  in  bringing 
about  National  Recovery. 

Demand  the  Cooperation  of  Your  Buyers 

oiuce  tne  very  incepnou  or  uie  mauonai  ixccuveiy 
Aummisiration  your  ^ssociauon  nas  maue  eveiy 
euort  to  prevent  ilie  abolisnmeni  or  cnauge  oi  wen 
estabiislieu  sound  traue  practices  inrougn  tne  coues 
oi  manufacturers. 

We  have  taken  this  position  not  only  because  retail 
operations  would  become  subject  to  unfair  and  mi- 
warranted  handicaps  and  limitations,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  most  of  these  proposed  changes  were  contrary 
to  public  policy  and  would  inevitably  result  in  higher 
prices  to  the  consumer. 

These  efforts  of  the  Association  have  met  with  the 
universal  approval  not  only  of  members,  but  of  re¬ 
tailers  generaRy.  Hundreds  of  communications  are 
received  at  Headquarters’  Offices  weekly  from  mer¬ 
chants  commending  the  action  of  the  Association  in 
protecting  Retaihng  from  the  uneconomic  effects  of 
unfair  and  discriminatory  provisions  which  are  being 
advanced  by  certain  manufacturing  interests. 

It  has  recently  come  to  our  attention,  however,  that 
some  buyers  are  not  supporting  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Association  nor  are  they  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  merchants  of  the  Country  or  of  their 
own  store  heads  by  failing  to  insist  upon  their  usual 
terms  and  discounts  when  purchasing  goods  where 
such  have  not  been  officially  changed  in  approved 
Codes.  Fortunately,  these  buyers  represent  but  a 
small  minority,  but  even  their  lack  of  cooperation 
can  be  instrumental  in  undermining  the  good  work 
which  is  being  done. 

It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Association,  and  the  wishes  of  retailers  gen¬ 
erally  should  be  weakened  and  frustrated  by  the 
indifference  or  carelessness  of  some  of  our  buyers. 

This  is  a  matter  which  we  deem  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  and  we  urge  store  owners  and  merchandising 
executives  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  all  buyers 
in  their  organizations,  and  to  insist  upon  their  whole¬ 
hearted  cooperation. 


The  Tax  Status  of  Code  Expenses 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  ruled  on  February 
12lh  last,  that  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in 
connection  with  initiating  and  approving  a  Code  of 
Fair  Competition  under  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act,  applicable  to  the  business  of  the  tax¬ 
payer,  are  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  incurred 
in  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  and  are  allow- 
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able  deductions  under  the  provisions  of  Section  2'i 
(a)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932. 

Your  National  Association  has  requested  the 
Bureau  of  Iniernal  Revenue,  in  view  of  this  decision, 
to  issue  a  formal  ruling  that  assessments  paid  by  re¬ 
tailers  to  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority  and 
the  Local  Retail  Code  Authorities  be  regarded  as 
deductible  expenses  for  tax  purposes. 

We  have  made  this  request,  because  we  feel  that 
such  assessments,  paid  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  General  Retail  Code,  are  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  of  a  retail  business,  and  hence 
should  be  deductible  under  Seetion  23  of  the  present 
Revenue  Act. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
acts  on  this  request,  we  shall  promptly  notify  our 
members. 

State  Recovery  Acts  Must  Not  Conflict 
with  National  Codes 

In  a  number  of  states  throughout  the  country. 
State  Recovery  Aets  are  being  passed  in  support  of 
the  Federal  Measure. 

Where  these  state  statutes  provide  for  state-wide 
codes  and  regulations  which  conflict  witn  iNaiionai 
Codes  approved  by  the  National  Recovery  Admin¬ 
istration  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  believe  that  they  will  create  much  harm 
and  confusion  and  unquestionably  retard  nation-wide 
recovery  progress. 

Such  a  condition  would  impose  undue  hardships 
on  retailers  who  are  located  near  state  border  lines; 
for  it  is  conceivable  that  the  labor  provisions  and 
unfair  practice  provisions  of  a  State  Act  might  well 
place  discriminatory  burdens  upon  the  merehants 
of  a  State,  thereby  inducing  customers  to  trade  at 
retail  stores  in  an  adjoining  state. 

Moreover,  the  enforcement  and  policing  of  State 
Recovery  Acts,  as  well  as  the  financial  support  of 
State  Code  Authorities  which  may  be  set  up,  would 
be  an  added  expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  those  states 
and  to  the  buying  public. 

We  can  see  no  good  to  be  gained  by  the  enactment 
of  State  Recovery  Acts  providing  for  codes  which 
supersede  the  provisions  of  our  National  Codes. 
State  Recovery  Acts  and  state-wide  codes  must  be 
consistent  with  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
and  the  National  Codes  authorized  under  that  Act. 

Your  National  Association  has  voiced  its  opposi¬ 
tion  through  the  National  Retail  Code  Authority  to 
State  Recovery  Measures  which  would  do  otherwise. 

Soundf  Practical  and  Fair 

For  years  every  activity  of  your  Association  has 
been  submitted  to  the  test — Is  it  Sound,  Practical 
and  Fair. 


'these  characteristics  have  so  dominated  our  worx 
that  tney  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  philosophy 
oi  tile  iMaiional  Retail  L»ry  Goods  Association. 

It  is  well  that  your  Association  has  adopted  these 
principles  tor  the  guidance  of  its  undertakings,  'i'hey 
have  proven  a  happy  choice  in  inlluencing  the  think¬ 
ing  of  your  Organization  as  regards  the  codes  of  the 
Recovery  Administration. 

In  analyzing  the  provisions  affecting  Retailing  in 
hundreds  of  codes  of  manufacturers,  each  is  put  to 
the  test — Is  it  Sound,  Practical  and  Fair. 

Is  it  Sound — Has  it  been  carefully  thought  out — Is 
it  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  econ¬ 
omics — Does  it  meet  the  demands  of  the  present 
emergency — Will  it  stand  the  test  of  time? 

Is  it  Practical — Is  it  workable — Will  it  lead  to 
confusion — Will  it  advance  or  retard  Recovery — Will 
the  industry  and  related  industries  be  the  better  for 
its  adoption? 

Is  it  Fair — Is  it  fair  to  labor — Is  it  fair  to  the  con¬ 
sumer — Does  it  discriminate  against  the  rights  of 
others — Is  it  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  itself? 

«  »  «  «  « 

We  think  that  this  has  been  a  pretty  good  philo¬ 
sophy  upon  which  to  base  our  thinking  during  this 
important  period  of  economic  readjustment.  We  are 
thankful  that  the  Association  has  been  schooled  in 
this  philosophy  in  years  past.  We  shall  continue  to 
follow  it  scrupulously  during  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  bound  to  make  our  work  Sound,  Practical 
and  Fair.  No  one  can  ask  for  more. 

Regulations  Governing  the  Posting  of 
Code  Labor  Provisions 

On  February  28lh  last.  Regulations  were  issued  by 
National  Recovery  Administrator,  General  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  requiring  ail  employers  operating  under 
approved  Codes  of  Fair  Competition  to  post  con¬ 
spicuously  the  Labor  Provisions  of  their  Codes  in 
their  respective  establishments. 

These  Regulations  require  employers  to  apply  with¬ 
in  forty-five  days  for  official  copies  of  the  Labor  Pro¬ 
visions  of  all  Codes  under  which  they  operate. 

They  were  issued  in  aceordance  with  an  Executive 
Order,  dated  February  8th,  which  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  under  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Act  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500,  or  imprison¬ 
ment  not  to  exceed  six  months,  or  both,  may  be  im¬ 
posed  for  the  violation  of  any  rule  or  regulation 
prescribed  under  the  authority  of  and  pursuant  to 
the  issuance  of  this  Order. 

For  the  information  of  members,  we  are  printing 
these  Regulations  in  their  entirety  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  of  The  Bulletin.  Members  should  read  them 
carefully,  and  act  in  accordance  with  their  require¬ 
ments. 
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The  Economic  Soundness  of  Group  Buying 

rioui  lime  to  time  during  the  past  six  months  or 
more,  cooperative  buying  groups  and  other  central 
buying  organizations  have  become  targets  of  criti¬ 
cism  by  manufacturers.  Attempts  have  been  made 
in  the  preparation  of  certain  manufacturers  codes  to 
include  provisions  which  would  divest  buying  groups 
of  many  long  established  economic  advantages  which 
are  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  the  retailer,  and 
even  of  the  manufacturer  himself. 

For  this  reason  we  believe  that  it  is  in  order  to 
review  in  these  editorial  columns  the  important  part 
which  Group  Buying  has  played  in  the  distribution 
of  goods  from  producer  to  consumer. 

*  *  *  *  * 

First  of  all,  let  us  consider  the  general  economic 
advantages  which  have  been  gained  from  the  estab- 
lishinent  and  proper  functioning  of  buying  organi¬ 
zations. 

Group  Buying  spreads  production  of  commodities 
which  meet  consumers'  needs  and  wants  more  evenly 
throughout  the  entire  calendar  year.  It  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  keep  his  plant  in  more  constant 
operation,  thereby  avoiding  the  waste  made  inevit¬ 
able,  while  equipment  lies  idle  and  fixed  expenses 
go  on. 

Moreover,  by  tending  to  level  out  the  peaks  and 
valleys  of  pro«luction,  it  reduces  the  seriousness  of 
seasonal  and  periodical  nnemployment.  Gur  exjieri- 
eiice  of  the  past  few  years  should  more  than  justify 
any  sound,  practical  trend  which  furnishes  steady 
einploynient  to  labor,  and  assures  a  fairly  constant 
continuance  of  purchasing  power  to  the  employees 
of  great  industrial  organizations. 

Group  Buying  has  been  an  important  factor  in  low¬ 
ering  the  costs  of  production  an«l  distribution. 
Through  the  placement  of  quantity  orders,  it  has 
provided  manufacturers  of  needed  and  wanted  con¬ 
sumer  goods  with  wider  distribution,  and  has  thereby 
reduced  production  costs.  The  resulting  savings  in 
wholesale  prices,  together  with  the  savings  accruing 
to  the  retailer  due  to  quantity  purchasing,  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  lower  retail  prices  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer. 

Its  economic  effects  have  even  been  felt  in  raw  ma¬ 
terial  markets,  due  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers, 
through  large  quantity  orders,  are  able  to  plan  their 
operations  well  in  advance,  and  to  purchase  raw 
materials  in  correspondingly  large  quantities  at  re¬ 
duced  prices. 

In  the  final  analysis,  any  movement  which  tends 
to  make  production  and  distribution  more  efficient, 
and  which  eliminates  needless  waste  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  goods,  is  certain  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

•  *  •  •  * 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer  Group 
Buying  has  the  following  arguments  in  its  favor: 

The  manufacturer  can  quickly  learn  what  numbers 


m  his  line  are  to  he  "Best  hellers,”  anti  is  ihereny 
anie  to  discontinue  tne  production  oi  items  wuicn  uo 
not  meet  with  popular  demand,  ihe  savings  aione 
to  the  manutaciurer,  through  the  early  elimination 
oi  unwanted  items  of  merchandise,  unquestionably 
represent  an  enormous  sum  annually  lo  the  industries 
OI  our  country. 

As  every  well-established  buying  group  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  participating  stores,  located  in  various  geo¬ 
graphical  sections  of  the  country.  Group  Buying  has 
been  most  helpful  in  providing  a  national  market 
for  the  output  of  manul  acturers.  It  accomplishes  this 
at  far  less  cost  to  the  manufacturer  than  he  could 
hope  to  distribute  his  goods  for  dealing  with  the  same 
number  of  stores  individually.  Furthermore,  it 
creates  a  stable  market  for  the  manufacturer,  based 
upon  the  merits  of  his  product,  determined  by  the 
combined  group  judgment  of  merchandise  authori¬ 
ties,  rather  than  entirely  by  the  whimsical  fancies  of 
a  constantly  changing  buying  personnel  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  store. 

Group  Buying  Purchases  are  always  the  result  of 
careful  study  and  deliberation.  For  this  reason  un¬ 
justifiable  returns  to  manufacturers  of  goods,  which 
are  up  to  sample  and  comply  with  other  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  order,  have  been  almost  universally 
eliminated.  Thus,  the  placing  of  carefully  planned 
group  purchases  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  re¬ 
turn  goods  evil,  which  has  always  been  costly  to  the 
manufacturer  and  the  retailer  alike. 

Group  Buying  affords  the  manufacturer  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  conferring  with  large  numbers  of  re¬ 
tailers  in  advance  of  the  buying  season,  regarding 
styles,  colors,  materials,  and  other  characteristics  of 
a  line,  and  thereby  prevents  the  manufacturer  from 
making  many  costly  mistakes  in  designing  goods 
which  will  not  meet  the  retail  demand. 

The  manufacturer  also  is  assured  of  active  and 
intelligent  promotion  of  his  product,  because  the 
combined  resources  and  facilities  of  the  group  are 
made  available  to  participating  stores  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  new  and  novel  lines  of  merchandise. 

***** 

Unquestionably,  Group  Buying  has  resulted  in 
many  advantages  to  the  retailer. 

The  savings  effected  through  the  placement  of  a 
quantity  purchase  by  a  large  number  of  retailers  are 
obvious,  for  the  buying  expense  of  an  individual 
store  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  combined  jndgment  of  a  number  of  merchan¬ 
dising  executives  has  eliminated  serious  errors  in  the 
selection  of  merchandise,  and  has  resulted  in  fewer 
and  smaller  retail  markdowns. 

Merchandise,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  is  chosen 
on  its  own  merits  in  consideration  of  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  participating  stores,  rather  than 
from  the  personal  considerations  or  whims  of  any 
individual  whether  he  be  buyer  or  seller. 
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The  facilities  of  a  central  buying  oflfice,  in  checking 
specifications  of  merchandise  and  in  following  up  on 
deliveries,  have  simplified  the  problems  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  store,  and  have  been  a  source  of  great  con¬ 
venience  to  the  retailer  far  removed  from  the  market. 

The  market  representatives  of  buying  groups  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  market  resources  and 
what  they  have  to  offer  the  retailer.  This  information 
is  at  all  times  available  to  buyers  from  individual 
stores,  thus  conserving  their  time  when  in  the  market, 
and  enabling  them  to  make  a  more  intelligent  selec¬ 
tion  of  lines  which  are  most  apt  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  central  buying  office  is  an  excellent  source  of 
sound,  practical  information  on  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising  problems  common  to  all  stores.  Through 
the  dissemination  of  this  information  to  participating 
stores,  many  costly  errors  in  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions  are  avoided. 

Unquestionably  central  buying  groups,  through  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  placing  of  quan 
tity  orders,  have  been  the  greatest  individual  factor 
in  enabling  independent  retail  stores — both  large  and 
small — to  meet  other  forms  of  retail  competition 
within  their  trading  areas. 

•  •  »  •  • 

From  all  the  foregoing  arguments,  which  redound 
to  the  interest  of  manufacturer  and  retailer — the 
consumer  comes  in  for  her  share  of  benefit. 

The  savings  which  are  effected  in  production  and 
distribution,  due  to  keen  competition  in  Retailing, 
are  a  benefit  to  the  customer. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  fact — that  when  a  jury 
of  buyprs  selects  merchandise — its  judgment  is  likely 
to  result  in  better  styles,  quality,  workmanship,  and 
value  which  the  consumer  will  receive  for  her  dollar. 

•  *  •  •  • 

We  believe  that  critics  of  Group  Buying  should 
keep  these  facts  in  mind  throughout  this  important 
period  of  readjustment.  An  impartial  deliberation 
of  the  facts  plainly  discloses  that  our  system  of  Group 
Buying  has  very  definite  economic  advantages  to 
the  manufacturer,  the  retailer,  and  the  public. 

Any  attempt  to  undermine  this  system,  or  to  lessen 
its  effectiveness  and  economies  is  most  certain  to  re¬ 
act  adversely  on  our  industries;  to  retard  distribu¬ 
tion;  and  to  be  against  the  Public  Interest. 

Despite  some  abuses  which  have  existed — and 
which  have  been  largely  corrected — Group  Buying 
has  made  great  advances  during  the  past  decade  and 
a  half,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  economically  and  socially  sound.  Those, 
however,  who  in  the  furtherance  of  their  own  in¬ 
terests,  would  like  to  stifle  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  by  Group  Buying  in  our  Country,  should 
bear  this  fact  in  mind. 


Sales  Taxes  Will  Not  Relieve  Property 
Tax  Burdens 

Sales  taxes,  in  states  where  they  now  exist,  have 
supplied  to  date  only  a  small  traction  of  the  total 
state  revenue. 

In  comparison  with  the  yield  of  the  general  prop¬ 
erty  tax,  the  revenues  from  sales  taxes  fall  far  short 
of  the  mark  proclaimed  by  their  proponents.  In 
accordance  with  a  survey  made  by  the  American 
Legislators’  Association,  the  percentage  oi  revenue 
derived  from  sales  taxes  in  17  states  averages  only  5.6 
per  cent  of  the  income  received  from  property  taxes 
in  these  states. 

Members  who  are  constantly  confronted  with  the 
argument  that  sales  taxes  will  reduce  property  taxes, 
should  bear  in  mind  that  this  former  method  of  taxa¬ 
tion  has  yielded  only  4.1  per  cent  of  the  income  re¬ 
ceived  from  property  taxes  in  the  State  of  Arizona; 
2.5  per  cent  in  the  State  of  Delaware;  2.1  per  cent 
in  Georgia;  6.4  per  cent  in  Illinois;  0.2  per  cent  in 
Kentucky;  7.4  per  cent  in  Mississippi;  3  per  cent 
in  New  York;  7.1  per  cent  in  Oklahoma;  0.8  per  cent 
in  Pennsylvania;  2.5  per  cent  in  Utah;  5.2  per  cent 
in  Virginia;  5  per  cent  in  Washington,  and  3  per 
cent  in  West  Virginia. 

We  think  that  these  figures  are  worthy  of  careful 
study  and  consideration.  If  the  levying  of  a  sales 
tax  produces  an  income  so  negligible  in  comparison 
with  that  derived  from  property  taxes — how  can 
property  owners  hope  or  look  for  much  relief.  Even 
if  slight  reductions  in  property  taxes  should  follow, 
the  additional  taxes  paid  on  all  retail  sales  by  the 
average  home  owner  and  property  owner,  would  far 
exceed  his  savings  on  property  taxes. 

It  seems  to  us  that  real  estate  interests  in  advo¬ 
cating  sales  tax  legislation,  are  simply  seeking  new 
sources  of  revenue,  hoping  vainly  that  eventually 
relief  will  be  obtained.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
that  the  experiences  of  17  states  to  date  have  failed 
to  make  real  estate  interests  realize  that  sales  taxes 
are  not  the  answer  to  their  problem. 

We  believe  that  the  real  estate  groups  throughout 
the  country,  which  are  advocating  sales  tax  measures, 
might  better  join  with  consumer,  farm,  labor,  retail, 
and  other  business  interests  in  demanding  sound, 
practical  economy  in  state  and  local  governmental 
affairs.  For  only  in  this  way  will  these  branches  of 
our  government  be  operated  in  a  businesslike  man¬ 
ner  and  the  need  for  higher  and  newer  forms  of  taxa¬ 
tion  made  unnecessary. 

If  a  sales  tax  measure  is  pending  in  your  State  at 
the  present  time,  you  will  find  that  it  is  being  urged 
under  the  cuise  of  affording  relief  from  excessive 
property  taxes.  The  statistics  cited  in  this  editorial 
should  he  helpful  in  refuting  the  false  claims  which 
are  being  made  by  those  advocates,  who  hope  to  win 
support  for  this  method  of  taxation  by  the  ever  popu- 
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lar  rallying  cry  “Property  taxes  must  be  reauced.’' 

bales  taxes  to  date  have  not  materially  reuuceu 
property  taxes.  Itiey  are  not  apt  to  uo  so  in  me 
luiure.  near  tins  lact  m  mind,  and  do  noi  ue  mis¬ 
led  by  false  hopes  and  promises. 

*  «  «  *  « 

One  of  the  outstanding  tiappenings  in  the  held  oi 
sales  tax  legislation  during  the  past  month,  has  been 
the  defeat  ot  a  proposed  sales  tax  of  2  per  cent  in 
the  City  of  Miami,  Florida. 

A  federal  sales  tax  and  a  state  sales  tax  violate 
well  established  principles  of  taxation  and  are  eco- 
iioinieally  unsound,  but  a  municipal  sales  tax  is  the 
height  of  folly. 

We  know  of  no  means  to  drive  business  more 
quickly  away  from  a  local  couiniuni^  than  to  impose 
an  exorbitant  tax  burden  upon  its  people. 

We  congratulate  the  merchants  of  Miami  for  the 
prompt,  intelligent,  aggressive  opposition  which  they 
registered  with  their  municipal  authorities,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  decisive  defeat  of  this  proposal 
in  that  City. 

We  hope  that  this  attempt  to  enact  a  municipal 
sales  tax  in  Miami  will  serve  as  an  effective  example 
to  municipal  goveriinients  throughout  the  Country. 

The  Clark  Plan 

On  March  19th,  a  Committee,  consisting  of  an  equal 
iiuiuher  of  store  owners  and  controllers,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr., will  meet  in  New 
York  to  consider  the  plan  for  a  revision  of  Retail 
Accounting  advanced  by  Carlos  B.  Clark  at  the  recent 
Convention  of  the  Association. 

For  the  information  of  members,  who  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Clark  in  January, 
we  reprinted  this  talk  in  its  entirety  accompanied  by 
illustrative  charts  in  the  February  issue  of  The 
Bulletin.  It  you  have  not  done  so  already,  we  urge 
you  to  read  it  and  give  it  your  unbiased  thought  ami 
consideration. 

«  •  •  •  « 

Mr.  Clark’s  objective  is  obvious.  He  realizes,  per¬ 
haps  as  few  men  do,  the  criticism  to  which  retailers 
have  been  subjected  because  of  the  general  misunder¬ 
standing  which  exists  due  to  our  present  use  of  the 
terms  Gross  Markup,  Cost  of  Sales,  Gross  Merchan¬ 
dise  Margin,  Gross  Profit,  etc.  His  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  representing  your  Association  as  Chairman 
of  its  Taxation  Coniinittee  at  Washington,  as  well 
as  his  keen  observation  of  the  thinking  of  economists 
on  the  cost  of  distribution,  have  prompted  C.  B. 
Clark  to  propose  at  this  time  a  revision  of  Retail 
Accounting  Methods  on  a  basis  comparable  with 
those  which  have  been  followed  for  years  in  our 
manufacturing  institutions. 

We  think  that  the  most  progressive  retailers  will 
agree  that  from  the  standpoint  of  retail  public  re¬ 
lations.  our  present  system  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Not  only  among  the  general  public,  but  even  among 


the  employees  of  our  retail  stores,  there  is  much 
ignorance  and  misunderstanding  concerning  the 
spread  which  exists  between  the  cost  of  merchandise 

and  the  retail  selling  price. 

*  #  *  *  * 

The  Committee,  which  has  heen  appointed  hy 
mandate  of  the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Convention  of 
your  National  Association,  will  give  careful  thought 
and  study  to  this  important  proposal,  and  will  report 
its  recommendations  at  the  next  meeting  ot  your 
Board  of  Directors. 

Meetings  have  already  been  held  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  and  other 
cities,  by  local  merchants  and  retail  controllers,  for 
an  impartial  consideration  and  discussion  of  Mr. 
Clark’s  proposal.  It  would  be  most  helpful  if  the 
merchants  of  your  City,  in  the  immediate  future, 
were  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
their  views  on  this  subject. 

Unquestionably,  no  proposed  accounting  change 
has  ever  created  such  widespread  interest  and  atten¬ 
tion,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Retail  Inventory 
Method,  as  has  the  Clark  Plan. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Clark  and  the  members  of  this 
Committee  will  welcome  your  views,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  merchants  of  your  City,  so  that  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  thinking  of  as  many  members 
as  possible  on  this  matter. 

Our  National  Debt 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  confronting 
our  Country  today  is  its  National  Debt. 

In  1916,  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  World  War, 
it  amounted  to  $1,225,000,000.  On  January  4th  last, 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  budget  Message  to  the 
Congress,  estimated  that  emergency  expenditures 
would  increase  the  National  Debt  by  June  30,  1935  to 
approximately  $31,834,000,000. 

During  the  years  of  the  depression  increasing  gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures  and  decreasing  receipts,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  curtailment  of  foreign  debt  payments 
in  1932,  and  substantial  reductions  in  these  payments 
in  1933,  have  increased  our  public  debt  to  the  highest 
point  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  At  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1931  it  had  risen  to 
$16,801,000,000;  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1932, 
it  had  mounted  to  $19,487,000,000;  in  1933  it  had 
mounted  to  $22,539,000,000;  and  six  months  later,  on 
December  31,  1933,  it  was  $23,814,000,000. 

The  following  analysis  for  the  current  government 
fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1934,  furnishes  an  idea 
of  the  cost  of  National  Recovery: — 

On  June  30th  of  this  year,  the  total  general  ex¬ 
penditures — excluding  public  debt  retirement — will 
amount  to  approximately  $3,046,000,000  against  esti¬ 
mated  receipts  of  $3,260,000,000;  while  emergency 
expenditures  amount  to  an  additional  $6,357,000,000, 
and  have  been  increased  by  the  President’s  request 
for  a  further  $1,166,000,000  for  recovery  program. 
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Thia  meane  that  our  total  expenditures — exclusive 
of  debt  retirement — amount  to  510, 569,000, OUO,  or  an 
excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  in  1934  of 
57,309,000,000,  thus  creating  at  the  termination  o* 
the  current  fiscal  year  a  Public  Debt  of  approxi¬ 
mately  529,847,000,000. 

The  problem  becomes  all  the  more  acute  wlien  it 
is  realized  that  the  Public  Debt  will  not  have  reached 
its  peak  on  June  30th  next.  In  all  probability  addi¬ 
tional  expenditures  for  Recovery  purposes  in  1935 
will  be  necessary,  and  President  Roosevelt  has  already 
stated  his  intention  of  seeking  from  the  Congress  an 
appropriation  of  52,000,000,000  for  this  purpose.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  a  deficit  for  the  year  1935  will  exist,  ainl 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  Public  Debt  on  June 
30th  of  that  year  will  amount  to  approximately 
531,834,000,000. 

•  •  «  «  * 

The  total  cost  of  the  Depression  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment’s  Recovery  Program,  based  on  the  Public  Debt 
between  June  30,  1930  and  June  30,  1935,  may  b-i 
placed  at  approximately  515,649,000,000. 

Outstanding  obligations,  due  to  war  time  expendi¬ 
tures,  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
debt,  and  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  the  present  out¬ 
standing  obligations  due  to  the  World  War  and  those 
incurred  due  to  the  economic  depression  are  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  in  amount. 

«  «  •  *  « 

If  the  enormous  expenditures,  due  directly  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  to  bring  our  people  out  of 
the  throes  of  the  economic .  depression,  aecoinplish 
this  object — then  they  will  have  been  justified.  We 
believe  that  the  economic  stability  is  being,  and  will 
be  completely  restored  in  due  time;  but  it  will  re¬ 
quire  more  than  the  efforts  of  the  Administration — it 
will  require  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  husine's 
and  taxpayers  generally  in  support  of  the  Recovery 
Program. 

If  our  great  industrial  and  commercial  groups  will 
do  their  full  share  in  absorbing  the  unemployed — 
then,  and  then  only,  will  the  need  for  relief  ex¬ 
penditures  lessen.  Just  so  long  as  millions  of  our 
people  must  look  to  their  Government  for  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  then  Public  Debt  must  be  expeeted  to  mount. 

Our  National  Public  Debt  unquestionably  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  us  today.  It  is  one  which  demands 
the  best  that  our  Government  and  our  people  can 
give  in  the  way  of  sane  thinking  and  sound  manage¬ 
ment.  It  must  be  remembered  that  eventually  it  will 
have  to  be  paid.  The  final  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of 
our  Nation  will  be  less  if  right  now  all  do  their 
part  in  making  possible  a  curtailment,  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  of  the  enormous  governmental  ex¬ 
penditures  for  relief  and  recovery  purposes. 

Business  must  realize  that  the  Public  Debt  is  not 
alone  a  governmental  problem;  it  is  a  taxpayer’s 


problem.  The  extent  of  its  cooperation  in  Rghteuing 
me  ruoiic  went  now  will  proportionately  Uecrcase 
me  amount  oi  the  final  bill  which  must  be  paid  by 
all. 

Legalized  Commercial  Bribery 

in  tne  Code  of  Tair  Competition  tor  the  BeUiiiug 
Manufacturing  Inuusiry,  approved  January  Z^rd 
last,  provision  is  made  tor  the  payment  of  a  bonus 
on  the  products  of  the  industry  ny  the  manulacturer 
to  the  dealer,  provided  such  dealer  contracts  with 
the  manufacturer  in  writing  to  pay  such  bonus  as  an 
extra  incentive  to  his  salesmen. 

In  accordance  with  this  provision,  two  well-known 
manufacturers  of  mattresses  and  springs,  are  already 
requesting  retailers  to  sign  a  contract,  stipulating 
that  all  such  promotional  fees  paid  by  them  will  be 
given  to  salespeople  as  an  extra  incentive  to  promote 
the  sale  of  their  goods. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  is  to  be  gained.  If  all  prominent 
manufacturers  in  the  bedding  industry  elect  to  pay 
a  bonus  to  salespeople  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  this  provision  in  their  Code,  then,  no  manufac¬ 
turer  would  gain  anything  through  the  introduction 
of  these  special  selling  bonuses,  except  a  substantial 
increase  in  selling  expense.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
salesmen  who  may  receive  a  bonus  from  any  manu¬ 
facturer,  will  have  no  incentive  to  promote  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  particular  manufacturer. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  retailer,  his  entire  sys¬ 
tem  of  compensation  is  disturbed  by  the  payment  of 
these  special  bonuses.  The  retailer  is  required  by 
his  own  Code  to  pay  certain  minimum  salaries,  with 
no  limitation  as  to  maximum  salaries.  If  the  retailer 
continues  to  pay  his  normal  commission  in  these 
departments,  and  if  salespeople  receive  special  sell¬ 
ing  bonuses  from  manufacturers,  it  is  apparent  that 
wages  in  these  departments  will  be  out  of  line  with 
compensation  in  other  departments  of  the  store. 

Every  retailer  has  the  right  to  expeet  that  his 
salespeople  will  serve  his  customers  impartially  and 
sell  the  product  which  best  meets  the  customer’s 
needs.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that,  due  to  the  incen¬ 
tive  of  extra  compensation  paid  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  a  salesperson  will  aggressively  sell  the  product 
of  that  manufacturer  without  regard  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  requirements.  The  dire  effects  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  any  widespread  adoption  of  this  method 
of  paying  salespeople  is  so  obvious  that  it  scarcely 
needs  further  comment. 

We  regard  this  form  of  compensation  as  nothing 
short  of  legalized  commercial  bribery,  and  as  such 
we  opposed  its  adoption  in  the  Code  of  Fair  Com¬ 
petition  for  the  Bedding  Industry. 

We  believe  that  far-sighted  retailers  will  refuse  to 
commit  themselves  to  such  contracts,  and  that  sound¬ 
thinking  manufacturers  of  that  industry  will  refuse 
to  use  this  method  of  promoting  their  products. 
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This  is  a  provision  which  should  be  stricken  from  also  it  must  render  sound  counsel  to  its  members 
this  Code  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  for  the  practical  solution  of  the  problems  of  readjust- 

We  shall  make  every  effort  to  see  that  it  is  done.  ment  which  confront  the  Craft. 


Our  Annual  Expense  Studies 
The  data  for  the  1933  Departmental  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Operating  Results  Report  is  now  being  col¬ 
lected  by  our  Controllers’  Congress. 

In  order  that  this  Survey  may  be  of  maximum 
value  and  use  to  all  members,  every  store  should  con- 
trihule  its  statistics  to  be  included  in  the  compilation. 

Duplicate  forms  for  recording  the  needed  data 
have  already  been  sent  to  each  member;  one  is  to 
be  returned  to  us,  the  other  to  be  kept  for  your  own 
information  in  comparison  with  the  completed  re¬ 
port.  These  forms  are  coded,  so  that  the  identity  of 
the  reporting  store  is  known  only  to  the  Manager  of 
the  Controllers’  Congress. 

Replies  should  reach  our  Headquarters’  Office  by 
March  15th,  but  if  you  need  a  few  extra  days  to 
complete  the  work,  notify  us  and  we  shall  endeavor 
to  keep  the  compilation  open  until  your  report  is 
received.  ***** 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  is  also  at  this  time  conducting  its  Annual 
Survey  on  Operating  Results  of  Department  and 
Specialty  Stores  in  1933.  This  Study  is  sponsored  and 
finanrad  by  your  National  Association,  and  deserves 
the  whole  hearted  support  of  members. 

Not  only  is  the  Annual  Harvard  Report  of  direct 
interest  and  value  to  members,  but  for  years  it  has 
been  regarded  by  legislators,  economists,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  representatives  of  farm,  labor  and  con¬ 
sumer  groups,  as  well  as  by  the  teaching  staffs  of  our 
colleges  and  universities,  as  an  authoritative,  un¬ 
biased  statement  of  operating  eosts  in  the  retail  in¬ 
stitutions  which  comprise  the  membership  of  this 
Association.  ***** 

This  year  more  than  ever  before,  these  Annual  Ex¬ 
pense  Surveys  will  assume  a  new  importance.  To  you 
as  a  retail  store  executive,  they  will  serve  as  a  baro¬ 
meter,  against  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  your  opera¬ 
tions  may  be  checked.  To  others  interested  in  retail 
distribution,  they  will  portray  an  accurate  picture 
of  what  it  costs  our  members  to  serve  the  consumers 
of  our  Nation. 

Those  members  who  have  cooperated  in  the  past, 
we  know  need  no  urging  to  do  so  at  this  time;  those 
who  have  not,  owe  it  to  their  Craft  to  do  so  in  1934. 

A  Neiv  Fiscal  Year 

On  March  Ist,  your  National  Association  entered 
upon  a  new  fiscal  year. 

We  face  the  next  twelve  months  fully  mindful  of 
the  importance  of  the  problems  which  lie  head.  Not 
only  must  your  Association  continue  to  play  an  active 
and  leading  role  in  coonerating  with  our  Govern- 
nient  in  its  greit  National  Program  of  Recovery,  but 


At  this  time  a  Work  Program  and  Operating  Bud¬ 
get  are  being  prepared  for  submission  to  our  Board 
of  Directors  on  March  21st.  The  preparation  of  a 
practical,  constructive  Program,  embracing  within 
its  scope  a  study  of  the  major  economic  legislative 
and  operating  problems  affecting  our  membership 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  It  is  one  which  should 
command  the  cooperation  of  all  far-sighted  and 
round-thinking  members. 

This  year — as  in  years  past — a  tentative  Work 
Program  was  prepared  after  consultation  with  the 
Boards  of  Directors  and  Committees  of  our  various 
Associate  Divisions  and  Groups;  and  then  reviewed 
by  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  National  Association 
itself  prior  to  its  consideration  by  the  Board  of  the 
Parent  Organization.  While  this  procedure  has  al¬ 
ways  assured  our  members  of  a  carefully  worked  out 
and  planned  Program  of  Activities,  nevertheless,  we 
earnestly  solicit,  on  behalf  of  those  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  the  Work  Program,  the  recom¬ 
mendations  and  suggestions  of  our  entire  member¬ 
ship. 

After  all,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  is  a  voluntary  service  Organization,  and  every 
member  is  entitled  to  a  voice  in  its  activities.  There 
is  still  time  for  members  to  make  their  views  known 
as  to  how  the  Association  can  best  serve  them  during 
the  year  ahea«l.  All  communications  in  response  to 
this  request  will  receive  the  most  careful  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  proper  Division  or  Group  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  well  as  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

***** 

Not  only  is  your  Association  obligated  to  prepare 
and  carry  out  a  planned  program  of  activities  in 
your  behalf,  but  it  has  the  added  responsibility  to 
be  at  all  times  prepared  to  safeguard  your  interests 
during  unforeseen  emergencies  which  may  arise.  No 
doubt  the  months  to  come  will  present  to  our  Craft 
important  problems  which  cannot  be  foreseen  at  this 
time.  Our  Work  Program,  Staff  Facilities  and  Oper¬ 
ating  Budget  must  be  of  sufficient  flexibility  so  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Association  can  at  any  moment  be 
turned  to  the  meeting  of  emergencies  which  concern 
your  well-being. 

We  successfully  met  important  national  economic 
and  legislative  emergencies  in  1933;  we  shall  suc¬ 
cessfully  cope  with  them  in  1934.  We  say  this  un¬ 
hesitatingly,  because  we  have  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  able  Officers  and  Directors  of  the  Association 
and  its  Groups,  as  well  as  in  the  continued  cooper¬ 
ation  and  support  of  a  strong  national  membership. 
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Legislation 


Wisconsin  Unemployment  Compensation  Law 


Committee  of  Milwaukee  Controllers  Will  Submit  Plan 
for  Department  Stores  to  Industrial  Commission 

By  HUGO  KUECHENMEISTER 

Controller,  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Aiihvaukee ,  U’is. 


IVisconsin  is  the  first  state  to  pass  an  Unemployment  Insurance  Law.  At  the 
present  time  a  Federal  Bill  is  being  considered  which  would  tax  payrolls  to  provide 
unemployment  insurance  funds.  Therefore,  this  analysis  of  the  working  out  of  the 
IVisconsin  law  will  be  of  interest  to  all  store  executives. — Editor's  Note. 


Wri'H  all  hope  of  further  postjxmement  gone, 
Wisconsin  employers  are  feverishly  working  on 
voluntary  unemployment  plans  so  as  to  enjoy  the 
most  favorable  arrangements  when  the  law  goes  into 
effect  on  July  1.  Any  voluntary  plan  accepted  by  the 
Industrial  Commission  will  he  effective  for  five  years 
and  will  not  he  subject  to  increased  rates  of  contribu¬ 
tion,  even  though  the  Legislature  legalizes  larger  pay¬ 
ments  to  unemployed.  A  committee  of  controllers  of 
several  Milwaukee  stores  has  prepared  a  i)lan  for  de- 
])artment  stores,  which  will  he  presented  to  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  at  an  early  date. 

In  an  article  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  go  into 
all  of  the  details  of  this  new  law,  consequently  only 
the  more  important  {wints  will  be  covered  briefly,  as 
follows : 

1.  Every  employer  of  ten  or  more  persons  comes 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

2.  A  reserve  of  $75.00  j^er  employee  shall  be  built 
up  and  maintained  by  the  employer. 

3.  The  costs  are  estimated  to  be  about  2-2/10  per 
cent  of  the  pay  roll,  until  the  required  reserve  is  built 
up,  plus  necessary  additional  expense  for  records 
and  interviews. 

4.  The  maximum  lienefits  for  total  unemployment 
which  an  employee  may  receive  is  $10.00  jier  week  for 
ten  weeks,  or  $100  in  any  one  year.  The  minimum  is 
$5.00  per  week. 

5.  The  unemployment  fund  may  he  handled  as  a 
bookkeeping  reserve,  by  a  Trust  Company,  or  by  the 
Industrial  Commission. 

6.  An  employer  may  select  one  of  a  numl)er  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  plans. 


a.  Voluntary  i)lan,  which  cannot  he  changed 
without  the  employee’s  consent  for  five 
years. 

b.  Guaranteed  plan  under  which  the  employer 
guarantees  at  least  forty-two  weeks’  work 
per  year  to  each  employee. 

c.  State  compulsory  plan  which  is  effective 
if  you  do  not  adopt  one  of  the  other  plans. 

At  the  present  time,  the  most  important  problems 
confronting  the  retailer  in  connection  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  comjjensation  are : 

1.  The  exact  status  of  extra  employees. 

2.  The  exact  status  of  employees  in  leased  depart¬ 
ments  and  demonstrators. 

3.  Partial  or  total  compensation  to  employees  on  a 
straight  commission. 

4.  The  use  of  extra  employees  for  full-time  at 
Christmas,  with  no  liability  for  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation. 

After  our  plan  has  been  reviewed,  more  information 
will  be  available  regarding  the  additional  expense  and 
the  application  of  the  Wisconsin  law  to  retailitig.  We 
feel  that  this  type  of  legislation  is  coming  in  most  states, 
and  controllers  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
various  problems.  They  should  be  represented  in  hear¬ 
ings  on  advisory  committees.  Retailing  furnishes  steady 
work  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  employees  of  a  state 
and  unless  it  is  properly  represented  when  the  law  is 
drafted,  provision  may  not  be  made  for  its  own  siiecial 
problems,  and  it  may  not  get  credit  for  its  splendid 
employment  record. 
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Re:— The  Posting  of  Code  Labor  Provisions 

General  Johnson  Prescribes  Rules  and  Regulations  to  Carry  Out 
President's  Order  Concerning  the  Proper  Display  of  Working 
Conditions  in  Codes  of  Fair  Competition 


The  following  Regulations,  governing  the  posting 
of  I^bor  Provisions  of  Codes  of  Fair  Comi)etition, 
were  approved  by  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson  on 
February  28tb : 

“Hy  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Adminis¬ 
trator  for  Industrial  Recovery,  1  hereby  prescribe  the 
following  rules  and  regulations  which  I  deem  necessary 
and  advisable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  intent  of 
the  Executive  Order  of  the  President  dated  February  8. 
1934  with  reference  to  the  i)osting  and  display  of  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  Codes  of  Fair  Comiietition : 

"1.  Every  person  shall,  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided,  make  application  for  and  display  official  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  provisions  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  rates  of 
pay  and  other  conditions  of  employment  of  each  Code 
to  which  he  is  subject  or  may  hereinafter  be  subject 
(such  official  copies  of  such  provisions  being  herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  official  copies).  A  separate  appli¬ 
cation  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  each  code. 

“2.  Each  application  for  official  copies  with  respect 
to  any  Code  shall 

(a)  be  made  to  the  Code  Authority  estab¬ 
lished  under  that  Code;  and 

(b)  set  forth  the  full  name  of  the  applicant’s 
enterprise,  the  nature  of  the  applicant’s 
business  and  the  number  and  location  of 
the  shops,  establi.shments  or  separate  units 
in  which  the  applicant  is  engaged  in  oper¬ 
ations  subject  to  the  Code ;  and 

(c)  be  made  within  forty-five  days  from  the 
date  of  these  regulations  or  the  effective 
date  of  the  Code  or  the  date  upon  which 
the  applicant  becomes  subject  to  the  Code, 
whichever  is  latest. 

“3.  A  per.son  who  has  made  application  for  official 
copies  relating  to  a  Code  and  thereafter  engages  in 
operations  subject  to  the  Code  in  any  additional  shop, 
establishment  or  separate  unit,  shall  within  ten  (10) 
days  of  so  doing,  make  a  supplemental  application  to 
the  Code  Authority  setting  forth  the  full  name  of  the 
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applicant’s  enterprise,  and  the  numlK*r  and  location  of 
the  additional  units. 

“4.  On  application  to  the  Code  Authority,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible,  the  Code  Authority  will 
furnish  each  applicant  with  official  copies  relating  to 
the  Code  in  question. 

“5.  In  each  shop,  establishment  or  separate  unit  in 
which  the  applicant  is  engaged  in  ojjerations  subject 
to  the  Code  he  shall  at  all  times  keep  the  official  copies 
l)osted  conspicuously  and  in  sufficient  numl)er  to  make 
them  freely  and  conveniently  accessible  to  all  employees 
enqdoyed  in  such  operations. 

“6.  Wherever,  as  to  any  person  subject  to  a  Code,  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  set  forth  in  the  official  copies 
are  affected  by  a  modification,  exemption,  exception,  or 
stay,  official  cojiies  of  the  modification,  exemi)tion,  e.x- 
ception,  or  stay,  or  of  the  provisions  as  thereby  affected, 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Code  Authority  on  its  own 
initiative  or  at  the  request  of  such  persons,  and  there¬ 
after  shall  be  kept  posted  in  place  of  or  in  conjunction 
with  (as  the  Code  Authority  may  specify)  the  official 
copies  theretofore  posted. 

“7.  No  person  shall  display  or  post  any  incorrect 
copies  of  the  provisions  of  any  Code  or  any  modifica¬ 
tion,  exemption,  exception,  or  stay  relating  thereto. 

“8.  The  Administrator  may  remove  all  Blue  Eagles 
from  any  person  who  fails  to  comply  with  these  regu¬ 
lations.  ' 

“9.  As  used  herein,  the  term  ‘Code’  means  a  Code 
of  Fair  Competition  approved  under  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Recovery  Act  (other  than  the  Code  of  Fair 
Competition  for  the  Petroleum  Industry). 

“10.  Nothing  in  these  rules  and  regulations  shall 
relieve  any  one  from  complying  with  any  provisions  of 
any  Codes  relating  to  posting,  displaying  or  furnishing 
copies  of  Codes  or  of  provisions  of  Codes. 

"11.  These  regulations  supersede  the  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  prescrilied  by  me  under  date  of  February  12. 
1934  governing  the  posting  of  labor  provi.sions  of  Codes 
of  Fair  Competition.’’ 
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The  Date  Is  Set . . . . 


CONCURRENT 

CONVENTIONS 

of  the 

Controllers’  Congress 
Store  Management  Group 
Personnel  Group 
Traffic  Group 
Retail  Delivery  Association 

at  the 

PALMER  HOUSE 
CHICAGO 

June  4th  to  7th  Inclusive 
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Leisure  Hours! 

What  Effect  Will  They  Have 

on  Consumer  Demand? 

By  HERBERT  J.  TILY* 

President,  Strmvbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ONE  need  not  be  completely  in¬ 
formed  as  to  current  thought, 
legislation  and  administration 
to  realize  that  various  influences  are 
at  work  to  force  an  early  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor. 

While  economic  opinion  differs 
somewhat  as  to  the  extent  that  tech¬ 
nological  advancement  will  render 
necessary  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  hours  of  labor  per  capita  in  or¬ 
der  that  technological  unemployment 
with  its  attendant  problems  may  not 
increase,  it  seems  safe  to  conjecture 
that  still  further  improvements  will 
be  made  in  power-driven  machinery 
and  the  use  of  other  devices  to 
augment  production,  and  that  with 
these  improvements  there  will  be  a 
progressive  diminution  of  the  need 
for  man  power. 

An  extreme  prophecy  is  made  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  modern 
science  of  agro-biology.  Their  cal¬ 
culation  is  that  some  day  not  far 
distant  some  500,000  men  working 
on  an  area  of  18,000,000  acres  (an 
area  smaller  than  the  State  of  Kan¬ 
sas)  will  produce  all  the  products 
of  the  soil  necessary  to  maintain* 
the  population  of  the  United  States 
in  a  standard  of  living  superior  to 
that  which  we  at  present  enjoy. 

Even  though  many  think  this  is  an 
extreme  prediction,  we  are  forced 
to  the  conviction  that  a  half  or  even 
a  quarter  of  this  potentiality  of  pro¬ 
duction  will  lift  from  the  shoulders 
of  man  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
labor  now  necessary  that  a  shorten¬ 
ing  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  all 
neople  will  become  an  economic 
necessity. 

This  prospect  can  only  fill  us  with 
alarm  unless  \ve  can  see  our  way 

*;'<idress  eiven  at  23rd  Annual  Convention. 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Jan¬ 
uary  17,  1934. 


toward  a  practical  and  equitable 
division  of  labor  among  all  who  are 
fitted  to  work. 

We  must  take  one  or  the  other 
horn  of  the  dilemma — either  adjust 
ourselves  to  the  changing  technolo¬ 
gical  conditions  under  which  we  live 
or  by  some  regulation  arrest  tech¬ 
nological  advance. 


HERBERT  J.  TILY 


It  must  be  conceded  that  the 
safety  of  civilization  depends  upon 
the  employment  of  every  potential 
worker  in  a  sufficiently  gainful  oc¬ 
cupation  to  insure  comfortable  sub¬ 
sistence,  and  that  all  adjustment  of 
hours  of  labor  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  per  capita  production 
made  possible  by  the  progress  of 
inventive  genius.  If  we  grant,  then, 
that  some  large  increase  in  hours  of 
leisure  is  an  inescapable  corollary  of 
our  economic  progress,  then  a  new 
problem  presents  itself  for  solution: 
the  problem  of  educating  for  leisure. 
This  problem  is  complicated  by  the 


fact  that  the  developments  which  are 
operating  to  reduce  the  time  neces¬ 
sarily  spent  at  work  are  also  pro¬ 
ducing  organizations  and  apparatus 
to  make  loafing  during  lei.sure  hours 
attractive  and  tempting. 

A  universal  technological  idleness 
may  well  be  conceived  as  likely  to 
be  a  harmful  trend  unless  we  edu¬ 
cate  intensively  to  develop  a  large 
measure  of  ability  for  wholesome 
self-amusement.  Educators  are  ar¬ 
ranging  their  curricula  with  this  in 
mind. 

Dr.  Irving  Alaurer,  President  of 
Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wisconsin, 
says  that  the  opportunity  of  abund¬ 
ant  leisure  challenges  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  with  the  task  of  making  per¬ 
sons  able  to  enjoy  the  inner  riches 
of  encouraging  their  imaginations 
and  disciplining  their  minds. 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis, 
has  already  scheduled  courses  for 
the  utilization  of  leisure.  Dean 
Bailey,  of  this  institution,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  only  the 
educated  man  will  know  how  to  get 
the  ultimate  in  enjoyment  out  of 
life. 

He  goes  on  to  say  “the  prospect 
is  wonderful.  This  old  world  of 
ours  is  chock  full  of  things  to  en¬ 
joy — fascinating,  beautiful  things  to 
thrill  over,  new  sciences  to  pursue, 
new  books  and  plays  to  understand 
and  appreciate,  new  theories  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  social  reorganization, 
new  sports,  strange  countries  and 
people  to  explore  through  books,  old 
arts  and  new  ones  to  comprehend 
and  practice — with  all  of  these  no¬ 
body  need  get  stale  if  he  has  a 
hundred  years  of  leisure. 

“Gardening,  astronomy,  photo¬ 
graphy.  radio,  birds,  politics,  art  and 
after-dinner  speaking  are  among  the 
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studies  to  be  undertaken.  Other 
courses  will  encourage  interests  in 
religion,  philosophy,  sports,  the 
languages,  history,  psychology  and 
the  laboratory  sciences,” 

All  of  these  avocational  pursuits 
for  which  colleges  are  preparing 
students  have  a  merchandising  and 
consumer  significance.  Gardening, 
photography,  radio,  sports,  labora¬ 
tory,  sciences,  all  call  for  the  use  of 
utilitarian  and  scientific  apparatus. 
Birds,  politics,  art,  religion,  philos¬ 
ophy,  languages,  history,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  call  primarily  for  books,  but 
secondarily  all  these  things  increase 
home  interests. 

A  return  to  the  more  gracious  art 
of  living,  and  more  time  at  home, 
may  very  definitely  make  its  influ¬ 
ence  felt  in  increased  demand  for 
furniture,  floor  coverings,  curtains, 
china,  glassware  and  allied  lines. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  the 
increased  hours  of  leisure  due  to 
the  shorter  work-week  will  have  any 
very  great  tangible  effect  on  sales 
attributable  to  this  cause  alone. 
There  are  other  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  present  stage,  notably 
the  fact  that  millions  are  still  witliX 
out  employment.  When  these  find 
employment  under  the  new  time  and 
wage  schedules — as  we  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  believe  they  will  within  a 
year  or  two — the  increased  demand 
for  certain  lines  of  merchandise  will 
be  of  such  proportions  as  to  figure 
very  materially  in  our  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  plans ;  and  al¬ 
ready  this  new  field  is  open  to  us 
for  present  action  as  well  as  for 
careful  preparatory  study. 

What  I  mean  is  that  the  N.  R.  A. 
codes  have  given  to  millions  of  per¬ 
sons  now  employed,  six  or  eight 
times  as  many  millions  of  hours, 
added  to  their  time  for  loafing  or 
for  wholesome  hobbies.  In  our  own 
retail  craft  alone,  this  amounts  to 
millions  of  hours  weekly — so  appor¬ 
tioned  in  a  vast  number  of  cases 
that  one  whole  day  in  each  week  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  individual  for 
work  or  play. 

Most  of  the  men,  no  doubt,  will 
devote  this  extra  time  to  play — and 
that  means  a  field  for  the  further 
promotion  of  golf,  fishing,  boating 
and  other  sporting  equipment  and 
also  the  correct  clothes,  without 
which  no  duffer  can  imagine  him¬ 
self  in  the  class  of  Bobby  Jones  or 
Bill  Tilden.  Then  there  are  count¬ 
less  numbers  of  men  who  plan  to 
raise  vegetables  for  their  families — 
and  are  proving  they  can  do  it.  Day¬ 


light  saving  added  considerably  to 
the  sales  of  the  requisites  for  these 
outdoor  activities,  which  indicates 
that  the  shorter  work-week  will  fur¬ 
ther  increase  this  demand. 

It  will  be  the  woman,  however, 
who  will  make  even  better  use  of 
this  new  leisure.  Many,  of  course, 
with  an  extra  day  each  week,  may 
wish  to  give  it  up  to  recreation — 
and  that  means  a  need  for  more 
clothes.  Many  who  have  felt  no 
urge  to  have  more  than  their  busi¬ 
ness  outfit,  with  an  evening  dress 
or  two,  will  want  sports  costumes 
or  apparel  for  daytime  occasions. 
But  a  vastly  larger  number  will  de¬ 
vote  that  extra  day  to  useful  woman¬ 
ly  occupations — and  here  we  shall 
see  demonstrated  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  men  and  women.  A  woman 
is  always  a  woman,  in  business  or  in 
the  home ;  most  of  them  take  care  of 
their  own  clothes,  and  many  like  to 
make  new  things  for  themselves. 
Many  who  have  not  felt  equal  to 
the  task  of  dressmaking  after  a  busy 
day  in  store  or  office  or  factory, 
will  eagerly  take  up  sewing  now. 

Opportunities  for  Promotion 

And  here  I  may  give  you  one 
concrete  illustration  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  opened  up  to  you  merchandisers 
and  advertisers  by  this  New  Deal — 
one  of  the  opportunities  for  catering 
to  and  encouraging  and  suggesting 
new  hobbies  and  new  avocations.  It 
is  in  this  matter  of  home  dressmak¬ 
ing.  A  new  opportunity  for  promo¬ 
ting  piece  goods  and  patterns  is  be¬ 
fore  you.  It  is  here  now.  We  have 
very  noticeable  proof  of  it  in  our 
own  fabric  departments.  Business 
women  who  have  not  had  time  to 
sew  are  now  making  dresses.  There 
is  more  than  one  reason  for  this. 
Not  only  the  woman’s  instinct  for 
creating  dainty  things  and  her  de¬ 
sire  to  appear  at  her  best,  but  in 
many  cases  the  necessity  for  econ¬ 
omy.  For  naturally,  the  tendency 
of  hour  and  wage  codes  is  to  raise 
prices  on  ready-to-wear  garments, 
and,  while  the  anticipated  improve¬ 
ment  in  general  conditions  will  serve 
to  maintain  the  ready-to-wear  trade, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  extra 
stimulus  to  the  piece  goods  business 


women  want  to  knit  a  suit,  dress  or 
sweater  for  themselves,  and  now 
have  the  time  for  it. — An  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  immediate  promotion 
of  knitting  materials. 

And  what  about  the  increase  in 
short-cruise  travel?  I  had  heard  it 
prophesied  that  when  Prohibition 
stepped  off  the  legal  stage  the  chief 
incentive  for  these  brief  sea  trips 
beyond  the  twelve-mile  limit  would 
be  eliminated.  Such  hardly  seems 
to  be  the  case  because  I  am  told  that 
the  bookings  for  Bermuda,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  holiday  time  far  exceeded 
those  of  last  year.  What  does  this 
mean  to  you?  It  means  that  people 
who  take  tropical  cruises  in  winter 
must  check  up  quite  closely  on  their 
wardrobes.  The  sartorial  outfit  for 
a  few  days  at  Atlantic  City  will  lie 
quite  different  from  that  for  the 
same  days  to  be  spent  in  Bermuda  or 
Nassau.  And  don’t  think  that  the 
people  who  take  these  cruises  come 
only  from  the  larger  cities  of  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard.  I  am  told  that 
the  passenger  list  from  the  Middle 
West  is  constantly  gaining  and  I 
venture  to  state  there  is  not  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  this  room  whose  sales  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  have  not  been 
affected  by  some  of  his  patrons  who 
have  taken  such  trips.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  that  more  leisure  will 
make  possible  more  cruises  and 
more  cruises  will  make  a  difference 
in  your  apparel  and  accessory  mer¬ 
chandising  plans 

Changes  in  Consumer  Demand 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  men¬ 
tion  many  other  changes  in  con¬ 
sumer-demand  that  may  be  glimpsed 
by  us  as  we  stand  just  a  little  way 
advanced  inside  the  door  of  the  New 
Era.  We  crossed  the  threshold  in 
August  and  our  eyes  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  accustomed  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  light  to  see  clearly  all  that 
lies  ahead.  What  we  do  see,  how¬ 
ever,  has  greatly  stimulated  our 
imagination.  As  a  result  of  the 
images  in  his  mind,  man  builds  real 
things  to  make  the  actual  world  con¬ 
form  to  the  world  of  his  fancy. 
This  means  progress,  which  always 
proceeds  in  a  ratio  that  is  more 
nearly  geometrical  than  arithmetri- 


and  this  increase  in  home  dressmak-\cal.  Unquestionably,  added  leisure 


ing  will  be  further  enhanced  by  the 
desire  for  individuality  of  style — 
puffs  and  frills  and  flares  just  as 
each  girl  wants  them. 

This  love  of  individual  creation  is 
very  strongly  in  evidence  also  in 
the  craze  for  knitting.  Countless 


hours  will  make  a  decided  change  in 
customer  habits.  Let  us  as  mer¬ 
chants  be  keenly  alert  to  these 
changes  so  that  we  may  steer  our 
business  crafts  into  the  harbor  of 
sound  store  keeping  and  right  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  consumer. 
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Merc  handising 


Hobbies  on  Parade 


HOV\’  many  people  are  interested  in  hobbies  ?  How 
many  different  kinds  of  hobbies  are  there?  How 
can  department  stores  capitalize  in  terms  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sales,  the  interest  being  manifested  these  days 
in  hobbies? 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  in  an  attractive  way 
answered  all  of  these  questions  as  far  as  the  New  York 
metropolitan  district  is  concerned  in  the  Hobby  Show 
it  has  been  holding  since  February  19th. 


show,  sport  demonstrations,  etc.,  at  different  hours 
during  the  days  of  the  show.  Admission  to  the  audi¬ 
torium  was  by  card,  readily  obtainable  at  the  registra¬ 
tion  desk  in  the  Hobby  Show. 

The  Hobby  Show  was  well  promoted  by  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Company  with  attention  compelling  copy  in  the  store’s 
regular  announcements.  An  Advisory  Council  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  well  known  men  and  women  in 
the  realm  of  political  science,  art,  literature,  social 

science  and  labor,  and  in¬ 
cluding  General  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  N.  R.  A.  Ad¬ 
ministrator  ;  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  President 
of  Columbia  University 
and  Matthew  Woll,  Vice- 
President,  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  helped 
to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  proper  use 
of  leisure  hours  which 
the  new  order  of  things 
is  expected  to  develop. 

Quotations  from  ex¬ 
pressions  by  these  emi¬ 
nent  Americans  stressed 
the  value  of  the  proper 
development  of  leisure 
time  pursuits. 

While  the  show  must 
have  carried  the  message 
of  merchandise  to  the 
visitors,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  sell,  and  the 
show  gave  purely  the 
asjiect  of  an  exhibition. 


R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Capitalizes  Interest  Being  Manifested  in 
Pastime  Pursuits  for  Leisure  Hours 


Exhibits  at 
Macy's  Hobby  Show 


For  three  weeks  day  after 
day.  the  Macy  Hobby  Show  has 
attracted  thousands  of  people  who 
apparently  have  a  keen  interest  in 
some  kind  of  a  hobby,  running 
from  sewing  to  skiing  or  if  you 
prefer,  skiing  to  sewing. 

Some  fifty  exhibits  in  indivi¬ 
dual  booths  demonstrated  the 
points  of  interest  in  as  many 
different  kinds  of  pastimes,  in¬ 
cluding  wood  carving,  weaving, 
metal  working,  card  games,  out¬ 
doors  sports  of  all  kinds,  dog 
fancying,  birds,  stamp  collecting, 
books,  antiques,  etc.  An  adjoining 
auditorium  with  a  seating  capac¬ 
ity  of  about  one  thousand  was 
available  for  lectures,  fashion 
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H  a  V  ar  d  Report 


Harvard  1933  Study  Now  in  Progress 

Annual  Survey  Financed  by  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Deserves 
Active  Support  of  Every  Member 


Continued  Improvement  of  Harvard  Report  Depends 
Largely  on  the  Response  of  Stores 


ON  February  28,  as  the  forms 
for  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
are  about  to  close,  the  Harvard 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  re¬ 
ports  that  it  is  well  started  on  its 
fourteenth  annual  survey  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  siiecialty  store  operating 
statistics.  Profit  and  loss  statements 
and  balance  sheets  already  have  been 
received  from  more  than  125  firms ; 
and  the  work  of  examining  and  tab¬ 
ulating  this  information  is  going 
forward. 

1933  Profit  Showing  Better 

Although  most  of  the  reports  re¬ 
ceived  thus  far  have  come  from 
stores  with  sales  of  less  than 
$500,000,  it  seems  quite  clear  that 
the  common  figures  for  the  trade  as 
a  whole  for  1933  will  show  much 
improvement  over  those  for  1932. 
Margins  apparently  were  substan¬ 
tially  higher  and  total  expense  sub¬ 
stantially  lower.  In  so  far  as  profits 
are  concerned,  the  bottom  of  the  de¬ 
pression  appears  to  have  been 
passed  in  1932. 

Classification  of  Stores  in  the 
Harvard  Figures 

This  year  the  Bureau  is  continu¬ 
ing  its  efforts  to  increase  the  accur¬ 
acy  and  reliability  of  its  figures,  and 
the  usability  of  its  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  practical  executives. 

The  1932  report  carried  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  sets  of  figures  which 
enabled  many  stores  to  make  com¬ 
parisons  not  previously  possible  be¬ 
tween  their  results  and  the  results 
of  other  similar  firms.  Last  year 
improvement  was  especially  marked 


in  the  data  for  stores  with  sales 
of  less  than  $1,000,000  and  for 
stores  with  sales  of  more  than 
$10,000,000;  and  it  consisted  chiefly 
of  the  development  of  new  func¬ 
tional  expense  data. 

The  Bureau  hopes  that  these 
groupings  of  functional  exp>ense 
figures  may  be  continued  in  the 
forthcoming  report  and  that,  if  any¬ 
thing,  the  number  of  groupings  may 
be  increased  so  that  still  more  stores 
will  find  common  figures  for  con¬ 
cerns  closely  resembling  their  own. 

Character  of  Stores 

Also,  it  is  hoped  that  the  tradi¬ 
tional  breakdowns  according  to 
sales  volume  may  be  supplemented 
by  new  classifications  reflecting  lines 
of  goods  carried,  proportion  of 
charge  to  total  business,  and  char¬ 
acter  of  appeal.  It  seems  that  the 
next  step  forward  should  be  made  in 
this  direction.  Many  difficulties  are 
foreseen,  but  the  Bureau  hopes  that 
the  data  received  this  year  will  make 
possible  some  progress. 

Tax  and  Transaction  Data 

Finally,  the  study  of  1933  figures 
will  include  the  analyses  of  the  total 
tax  burden,  and  of  margin,  expense, 
and  profit  in  terms  of  cents  per 
transaction.  Taxes  probably  will 
become  more  burdensome  in  the 
next  year  or  two.  Both  store  and 
association  executives,  in  formulat¬ 
ing  their  policies,  need  to  have  ac¬ 
curate  information  on  the  amount 
of  taxes  paid.  As  regards  transac¬ 
tions,  the  fluctuations  in  selling 
prices  since  1929  have  focused  at¬ 


tention  on  the  shortcomings  of  the 
percentage  comparisons  which  exec¬ 
utives  have  been  using  so  largely. 
Clearly  we  should  do  more  thinking 
in  terms  of  the  dollar  and  cents 
amount,  margin,  e.xpense,  and  profit. 

The  Need  for  Reports 

When  these  possibilities  for  new 
developments  in  the  Harvard  re¬ 
ports  are  considered,  and  when  one 
remembers  the  urgent  need  for  get¬ 
ting  an  accurate  picture  of  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  confusing  year  just 
closed,  the  desirability  that  the  trade 
lie  fully  represented  in  the  Harvard 
study  is  clear.  It  is  particularly  de¬ 
sirable  that  if  possible  Harvard  re¬ 
ceive  this  year  data  for  many  more 
than  the  568  firms  which  submitted 
figures  for  1932. 

In  view  of  the  small  number  of 
very  large  firms,  it  is  particularly 
desirable  that  the  stores  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  make  a  special  effort  to  partic¬ 
ipate. 

Forms  Should  Be  Sent  in  Promptly 

The  time  for  making  the  study  is 
short.  The  Harvard  Report  will  be 
ready  for  the  Controllers’  Congress 
Convention.  Between  now  and  then 
a  great  deal  of  work  must  be  done. 
Stores  which  have  received  forms 
should  attempt  to  fill  them  out  and 
mail  them  as  soon  as  they  possibly 
can.  Stores  which  do  not  have  forms 
should  address  the  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research,  Harvard  Business 
School,  Soldiers  Field,  Boston, 
which  will  send  a  suply  of  forms 
and  instructions  promptly.  Wher¬ 
ever  time  will  be  saved,  the  Bureau 
hopes  that  firms  will  wire  collect 
for  forms. 
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on  Consumers 


Number  of  People  Reemployed  and  General  Improvement 
in  Business  Indicate  Success  of  Recovery  Program 


By  P.  A.  O’CONNELL* 

President,  E.  T.  Slattery  Company,  Boston 
and  Director  of  the  National  Emergency 
Council  for  Massachusetts. 


similar  projects  designed  to  give 
immediate  employment.  The  second 
part  we  can  call  permanently  con¬ 
structive.  When  President  Roose¬ 
velt  took  hold  last  March,  he  realized 
that  the  depression  we  were  in  was 
double-headed.  In  i^art  it  was  like 
all  other  depressions,  and  if  that  had 
been  all,  it  could  have  been  handled 
by  providing  some  emergency  relief 
and  by  letting  nature  take  it  course, 
the  same  as  in  the  depressions  of 
1921,  1913,  1907  and  others.  The 
trouble  this  time,  however,  extend¬ 
ed  much  further.  W'^e  had  seen  it 
growing  for  a  decade  or  more.  It 
was  largely  the  result  of  increasing 
the  use  of  labor  saving  machinery  to 
the  point  where  there  were  not 
enough  jobs  left  in  the  United 
States  for  all  the  people  who  needed 
them. 


WE  are  all  consumers  and  as  decrease  in  failures  has  occurred 
such,  anything  that  affects  our  among  the  smaller  concerns.  We 
own  individual  buying  power  often  hear  it  said  that  the  N.  R.  A. 
and  well  being  is  always  important,  has  helped  the  big  fellow  and  hurt 
It  is  now  about  eight  months  since  the  smaller  concern ;  but  the  failure 
the  N.  R.  A.  was  first  launched  and  statistics  show  that  the  proportion 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  of  small  businesses  that  N.  R.  A. 
that  on  the  whole  it  has  been  the  has  saved  from  bankruptcy  is 
most  beneficial  economic  measure  greater  than  that  among  the  big  cor- 
that  any  administration  ever  has  porations. 
undertaken. 

I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  jobs 
that  have  been  gained — about  five 
million  people  are  now  on 
who  a  year  ago  were  unemployed. 

thinking,  terms  the 

gain  in  general  business  conditions; 
the  thousands  concerns  that  have 
been  onto  a 

a  year  ago  they 

pen  to  be  for  one  those 

you 

change  has  taken  place.  In- 
you  lose 


dent  Roosevelt  was  wise  enough  to 
know  that  this  alone  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  liecause  business  concerns  did 
not  have  the  money  to  pay  the 
higher  labor  costs  that  suddenly 
would  have  been  imposed  on  them. 
If  higher  payrolls  were  to  be  paid, 
am  referring  to  all  its  divisions  and  they  would  have  to  be  provided,  in 
activities.  You  realize,  of  course,  part  at  least,  from  savings  in  other 
that  there  are  two  main  parts  to  the  parts  of  the  business.  He  saw,  how- 
National  Recovery  Administration,  ever,  that  tremendous  waste  was  oc- 
One  we  can  call  the  emergency  part,  curring  by  reason  of  unfair  prac- 
which  includes  the  great  public  tices  in  many  cases  of  business  corn- 
works  program,  the  C.  W,  A.,  the  petition,  and  he  saw  that  employers 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  were  taking  huge  losses  because  they 
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The  N  .  R  ,  A  , 


did  not  have  adequate  information 
regarding  the  total  amount  of  stocks 
of  goods  on  hand,  the  total  rate  of 
production  and  similar  facts.  That 
is  why  the  codes  of  fair  practice 
have  been  set  up,  and  General  John¬ 
son  tells  us  that  inside  of  the  next 
two  months  he  expects  to  have  95% 
of  all  the  industries  in  the  United 
States  operating  under  approved 
codes. 

In  making  up  these  codes,  the 
Government  insisted  that  employers 
should  cut  the  working  hours  and 
establish  wages  that  at  least  would 
provide  a  living.  The  industries 
themselves  were  quick  enough  to 
provide  rules  for  eliminating  unfair 
and  short-sighted  competitive  prac¬ 
tices.  Of  course,  each  one  wanted  to 
make  the  going  as  easy  as  possible 
for  his  own  lines  of  business  and 
in  some  cases  I,  myself,  believe  that 
the  codes  as  approved  have  included 
provisions  that  eventually  must  be 
changed.  For  the  most  part,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  a  great  step  toward 
increased  efficiency  and  lay  a  sound 
foundation  for  a  new  era  of  better 
times. 

Prevent  Rapid  Price  Advance 

At  present,  the  big  fight  is  to  keep 
prices  from  advancing  too  rapidly. 
Personally,  as  a  retail  merchant,  I 
feel  the  urgency  of  this  requirement 
especially,  because  I  know  very  well 
that  many  consumers  right  now  are 
buying  all  they  can  afford  and  that 
if  prices  rise  as  fast  as  their  incomes 
increase,  there  can  be  no  gain  in 
the  actual  volume  of  goods  made  and 
sold.  So  far,  prices  have  not  gone 
up  faster  than  the  improvement  in 
employment  and  payrolls.  The 
Fairchild  Index  of  retail  prices  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  now 
stands  about  23%  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  whereas  the  total  payrolls,  if 
we  include  C.  W.  A.  and  P.  W.  A. 
work,  apparently  have  increased 
more  than  this.  Certainly  there  is 
one  big  advantage  in  that  one  can 
now  feel  fairly  secure  in  his  job 
and  can  dare  to  undertake  obliga¬ 
tions  which  a  year  ago  were  impos¬ 
sible. 

Very  likely  you  have  heard  it 
said  that  many  employers  are  not 
living  up  to  the  code  agreements 
they  have  signed.  In  the  confusion 
of  organization,  doubtless  some  vio¬ 
lations  have  passed  unnoticed.  The 
fact  that  there  has  been  little  pub¬ 
licity  regarding  individual  cases, 
however,  does  not  indicate  that  the 
offenders  are  going  to  escape  con¬ 


sequences.  In  each  case,  until  the 
proper  authorities  are  convinced 
that  the  suspected  violator  is  guilty, 
all  of  their  investigation  of  the  case, 
including  the  hearing  given  the  de¬ 
fendant,  is  kept  entirely  confidential. 
This  is  necessary  so  that  if  the  com¬ 
plaint  should  happen  to  be  unfound¬ 
ed,  no  one  would  be  wrongly  dam¬ 
aged  by  premature  publicity. 

If  you  see  a  case  where  you  think 
an  employer  is  violating  his  code, 
you  should  at  once  report  it  to  the 
Director  of  tne  Emergency  Council 
at  the  N.  R.  A.  headquarters  of 
your  state.  If  you  prefer,  you 
may  report  the  case  to  your 
local  Compliance  Board,  who  will 
forward  the  complaint  to  the  State 
Director.  From  your  Postmaster 
you  can  get  complaint  blanks  to  be 
filled  out  so  that  your  complaint  will 
be  in  proper  form.  When  making  a 
complaint,  be  sure  to  give  your  name 
and  address,  but  you  can  be  certain 
that  this  will  be  treated  in  absolute 
confidence.  No  one  need  ever  fear 
in  making  a  complaint  that  he  will 
jeopardize  his  job,  because  his  name 
will  never  lie  disclosed. 

At  this  moment  a  number  of  sus¬ 
pected  cases  in  Boston  and  other 
Massachusetts  cities  are  being  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  Washington  authori¬ 
ties.  The  first  public  notice  about 
each  case,  however,  will  not  be  made 
until  and  unless  it  appears  that  the 
suspected  person  is  guilty  and  the 
authorities  are  ready  to  take  sum¬ 
mary  action.  This  takes  time,  but 
the  delay  does  not  in  any  way  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  violator  is  to  escape. 

Success  Depends  on  Public 

To  me,  the  rounding  up  and 
bringing  to  justice  of  the  few  chisel- 
ers  is  the  only  unpleasant  part  of 
my  new  job.  When  we  think  of 
the  tremendous  good  that  N.  R.  A. 
already  has  done  for  the  people  of 
this  state  and  the  promise  of  still 
greater  benefits  in  the  future,  it  is 
hard  to  imagine  how  anyone  can  be 
so  short-sighted  and  selfish  as  to  try 
to  evade  and  nullify  it. 

Of  course,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  success  of  the  entire  program 
will  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
consuming  public,  and  that  means 
all  of  us.  Our  part  in  controlling 
this  situation  is  to  insist  that  the 
people  from  whom  we  buy  shall  dis¬ 
play  the  Blue  Eagle,  and  if  we  have 
any  reason  whatever  for  suspecting 
that  a  concern  is  violating  its  code, 
then  report  what  we  know  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  State  Director  at  N.  R. 


A.  headquarters  or  to  the  nearest 
Compliance  Board. 

By  trading  only  with  those  con¬ 
cerns  operating  under  the  Blue 
Eagle,  we  have  a  double  advantage. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  helping 
to  put  people  back  to  work  and  has¬ 
ten  the  recovery  of  prosperity  for 
everybody,  including  ourselves;  the 
second  reason  is  quite  as  important. 

It  is  that,  on  the  whole,  we  shall 
get  better  value  for  our  money  from 
concerns  that  have  the  Blue  Eagle. 

The  concern  that  deals  fairly 
with  its  employees  and  its  competi¬ 
tors,  will  also  deal  fairly  with  us, 
as  its  customers.  Any  merchant  or 
manufacturer  who  is  trying  to  cheat 
by  evading  the  code  of  his  industry,, 
will  cheat  his  customers  too  if  he 
gets  the  chance.  Our  guide  in  this 
matter  is  to  make  sure  that  each 
firm  from  which  we  buy  has  the 
Blue  Eagle  on  display. 

Principles  Absolutely  Sound 

In  closing,  let  me  say  to  you  with 
all  earnestness  and  sincerity:  I  am 
convinced  that  the  general  principles 
upon  which  we  are  working  under 
the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  are  sound  and  absolutely  trust¬ 
worthy.  Every  major  step  taken 
under  the  N.  R.  A.  has  been  the  sort 
that  eventually  will  help  to  restore 
good  business  conditions  and  a 
higher  degree  of  national  prosperity. 

I  know  very  well  that  mistakes  have 
been  made.  It  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  when  we  consider  the  size 
of  the  task  which  confronted  us. 
We  had  the  job  of  putting  fourteen 
million  unemployed  people  back  to- 
work,  and  in  about  eight  months’ 
time  have  already  secured  nearly 
five  million  of  these  people  employ¬ 
ment.  Now  we  need  to  find  jobs 
for  another  five  million.  It  is  out 
of  the  question  to  think  that  the 
Government  by  itself  can  furnish 
this  employment,  but  if  we,  as  con¬ 
sumers,  buy  from  the  concerns  that 
are  paying  fair  wages,  the  eventual 
increase  in  national  purchasing 
power  and  in  the  total  volume  of 
business  that  will  result,  should  by 
itself  be  enough  to  make  five  million 
more  jobs. 

What  is  more,  if  you  hear  any¬ 
one  criticizing  the  wisdom  of  the 
N.  R.  A.,  ask  him,  if  this  great 
movement  should  fail,  what  pian 
would  he  put  in  its  place?  So  far,, 
no  one  has  offered  any  other  funda¬ 
mentals  or  so  worthy  of  our  confi¬ 
dence  that  eventually  it  will  lead  us 
forward  to  the  solid  ground  of  rea¬ 
sonable  prosperity. 
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A  Summary  of  the  Provisions  Which  Affect  Retailers 
in  the  Manufacturers’  Codes  Approved 
During  February 

By  T.  L.  BLANKS 

*  Manager,  Merchandising  Division 


ADVERTISING  DISPLAY 

INSTALLATION  TRADE 

Approved  January  30 
Effective  February  9 

Covers’.  The  service  of  installa¬ 
tion,  for  others,  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  material  in  or  on  the  windows 
or  interiors  of  retail  stores. 

Terms:  No  discount  shall  be 
allowed;  all  work  shall  be  billed  at 
least  weekly  and  shall  be  payable 
net  ten  days.  No  member  of  the 
trade  shall  make  a  window  installa¬ 
tion  which  does  not  bear  clearly  the 
exact  date  of  such  installation. 

Installations:  No  member  of  the 
trade  shall  remove  or  interfere  with 
an  installation  within  seven  days  of 
the  date  shown  thereon.  No  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  trade  shall  place  a  poster 
or  in  any  way  mar  or  obstruct  the 
view  of  an  installation  within  seven 
days  of  the  date  shown  thereon. 

Exclusive  Display  Privileges:  No 
member  of  the  trade  shall  give,  per¬ 
mit  to  be  given,  or  offer  to  give 
anything  of  value  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  or  rewarding  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  any  retailer  in  granting  ex¬ 
clusive  display  privileges. 

Price  Publication :  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  shall  prepare  a  basic  classi¬ 
fication  of  services,  together  with  a 
scale  of  extras  and  deductions. 
Within  thirty  days  thereafter,  each 
member  of  the  trade  shall  file  his 
minimum  base  prices  with  the  Code 
Authority,  and  shall  not  sell  below 
his  current  filed  prices. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  prohibits  inaccurate  advertising, 
commercial  bribery,  secret  rebates, 
and  interference  with  contractual  re¬ 
lations. 

ADVERTISING  DISTRIBUTING 
TRADE 

Approved  February  17 
Effective  February  27 

Covers:  Any  business  of  distri¬ 
buting,  either  direct  to  the  home. 


Advertising  Distributing  Trade 
— Continued 

place  of  business,  or  hand  to  hand, 
free  of  charge  to  the  recipient,  of 
any  printed  matter  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  in  quantities  of  fifty  units  or 
more,  including,  but  without  limita¬ 
tion,  telephone  directories,  advertis- 


Advertising  Distributing  Trade 
— Continued 

ing  literature,  or  other  matter,  free 
copies  of  newspapers  and  publica¬ 
tions,  or  samples.  It  does  not  in¬ 
clude  individuals,  firms  or  corpor¬ 
ations  distributing  their  own  matter 
with  employees  compensated  by  and 


Approved  Codes  Affecting  the  Retailer 

See  also  summaries  of  approi’ed  codes  in  previous  issues. 


Code 

Advertising  Distributing  Trade 
Advertising  Display  Installation  Trade 
Athletic  Goods  Manufacturing  Industry 
Band  Instrument  Manufacturing  Industry 
Bedding  Manufacturing  Industry 
Chewing  Gum  Manufacturing  Industry 
Corrugated  and  Solid  Fibre  Shipping  Con¬ 
tainer  Industry 
Cotton  Textile  (Supplement) 

Cylindrical  Liquid  Tight  Paper  Container 
Industry 

Envelope  Industry 

Food  Dish  and  Pulp  Paper  Plate  Industry 
Furniture  Manufacturing  (Amendment) 


Date  Approved  Date  Effective 
February  17  February  27 
January  30 
February  2 
February  10 
January  23 


January  30 
February  1 

January  24 
February  1 

January  23 
February  1 
February  5 

Furniture  and  Floor  Wax  and  Polish  Industry  January  23 


February  9 
February  12 
February  21 
January  29 
February  10 
February  12 


February 

February 


Graphic  Arts  Industries  February  17 

Hat  Manufacturing  Industry  February  5 

Household  Ice  Refrigerator  Industry 
Inland  Water  Carrier  Trade 
Light  Sewing  Industry  Except  Garments 
Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and  Belt  Manufac¬ 
turing  (Amendment) 

Musical  Merchandise  Manufacturing 
Paper  Bag  Manufacturing  Industry- 
Photographic  Mount  Industry 
Picture  Moulding  and  Picture  Frame  Industry 
Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture  Assembling 
Industry 

Powder  Puff  Industry 
Pyrotechnic  Manufacturing  Industry- 
Restaurant  Industry 
Robe  and  Allied  Products  Industry 
Table  Oil  Cloth  Industry 
Tag  Industry 
Trucking  Industry 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturing  Industry-  (Amend¬ 
ment) 

Wet  Mop  Manufacturing  Industry-  January  23 

Wholesale  Food  and  Grocery  Trade  January  4 

Wool  Textile  Industry  (Amendment)  January  23 


February  5 
February  12 
February  5 
February  2 
February  26 
February  19 
December  30  January  9 
February  6  February  16 


January  23 
January-  27 

January  16 
January  26 
February  17 
January  16 

January  30 
January-  17 
December  7 
February  16 
January  16 
February  2 
February  1 
February  10 


February  2 
January  27 

January  29 
February  5 
February-  26 
January  29 

February  12 
January  27 
December  11 
February  26 
January  29 
February  12 
Februaiy  12 
February  25 


December  30  January  1 


February  2 
January-  11 
January  23 


Note:  For  lack  of  space,  the  codes  for  the  Glazed  and  Fancy  Paper 
Industry,  Smoking  Pipe  Manufacturing  Industry,  Fan  and  Blower  Industry, 
and  Cooking  and  Heating  Appliance  Manufacturing  Industry  have  not  been 
summarized.  They  will  be  summarized  in  a  later  issue. 
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Advertising  Distributing  Trade 
— Continued 

directly  in  their  own  employ,  but 
it  does  include  those  who  distribute 
material  and  whose  primary  func¬ 
tion  is  to  advertise  the  products  or 
services  of  others.  It  does  not  in¬ 
clude  delivering  personal  communi¬ 
cations  or  matter  individually  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  sender,  except  where 
the  quantity  and/or  continuity  of 
such  addressed  matter  approximates 
a  promiscuous  or  general  distribu¬ 
tion  in  any  given  precinct,  district, 
section  or  locality  of  any  city,  town 
or  village. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
code. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  various  forms  of  deception  as 
to  the  number  or  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  actually  distributed,  the  con¬ 
cealment  or  destruction  of  material 
which  a  member  of  the  trade  has 
contracted  to  distribute,  bribery 
and  secret  rebates. 


ATHLETIC  GOODS 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Approved  February  2 
Effective  February  12 

Covers:  The  balls,  implements 
and  equipment  used  in  such  games 
as  golf,  tennis,  court  tennis,  bad¬ 
minton,  racquets,  squash  racquets, 
squash  tennis,  handball,  football, 
basket  ball,  soccer,  Rugby  football, 
volley  ball,  water  polo,  baseball, 
LaCrosse,  polo,  hockey,  track  and 
field  athletics,  boxing  and  wrestling, 
archery,  cricket.  It  includes  felt 
and/or  chenille  emblems,  letters  and 
pennants,  gymnasium  and  play¬ 
ground  equipment,  medicine  balls, 
uniforms  for  athletic  purposes  (but 
not  juvenile  sizes  used  as  playsuits) 
and  other  similar  athletic  wear;  and 
especially  constructed  track  shoes 
and  athletic  shoes  worn  by  players 
in  the  games  of  baseball  and  foot¬ 
ball  only.  (Skates  are  excepted.) 

General  Trade  Practices:  Com¬ 
mercial  bribery,  bribery  of  athletes 
or  athletic  directors,  unauthorized 
use  of  an  athlete’s  name,  etc.,  are 
prohibited.  Selling  on  condition 
that  a  competitor’s  product  shall  not 
be  used  or  dealt  in,  price  discrimina- 


Athletic  Goods  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

tion,  false  marking  or  branding,  and 
false  invoicing,  are  also  prohibited. 
Special  schedules  of  trade  practices 
are  drawn  up  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  industry. 

Schedule  A 

Covers :  The  balls,  implements 
and  equipment  for  such  games  as 
football,  basketball,  baseball,  etc. 

Terms:  On  current  orders,  the 
most  favorable  terms  permitted  are 
30  days  net,  2%  10  days  or  2% 
10th  proximo.  On  advance  spring 
orders  shipped  after  November  1, 
and  spring  samples  whenever  ship¬ 
ped,  March  31  dating,  2%  if  paid 
April  10th.  On  advance  fall  orders 
shipped  after  June  1st,  and  fall 
samples  whenever  shipped,  Septem¬ 
ber  30th  dating,  2%  if  paid  Octo¬ 
ber  10th.  Anticipation  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  6  per  cent  per  annum.  Past 
due  accounts  shall  be  subject  to  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  in  the  State 
governing  the  operation  of  the  con¬ 
tract  of  sale. 

Consignment  selling  which  has 
for  its  purpose  or  effect  the  taking 
or  keeping  of  business  from  a  com¬ 
petitor  is  prohibited.  Manufacturers 
are  not  prohibited  from  shipping  on 
consignment  to  their  own  accounts. 

Seconds  and  “defectives”  may  not 
be  offered  for  sale  as  such  unless 
actually  inferior  or  defective. 

Marking:  Manufacturers  may 

not  stamp  “official”  on  other  than 
top-grade  conventional  type  ball,  or 
on  special  balls  sold  at  a  lower  price 
than  top-grade  conventional  type. 
The  names  “Official  League”,  “Na¬ 
tional  League”  or  “American 
League”  may  not  be  stamped  on 
other  than  the  manufacturer’s  finest 
grade  baseballs,  made  of  the  best 
quality  wool  yarn  containing  at  least 
95%  wool. 

Schedule  B 

Covers:  Golf  balls  and  golf 
clubs. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  on  cur¬ 
rent  orders  shall  be  30  days  net, 
2%  10  days  or  2%  tenth  proximo. 
On  advance  spring  orders  shipped 
after  November  1st,  and  sjiring  sam¬ 
ples  whenever  shipped,  March  31st 
dating,  2%  if  paid  April  10th.  An¬ 
ticipation  at  not  more  than  6  per 
cent  per  annum ;  past  due  accounts 
subject  to  legal  rate  of  interest. 

Consignment  selling  to  take  or 
keep  business  from  a  competitor  is 


The  NR  A  Label  Under  Approved  Manufacturers’  Codes 

The  follovvinR  table  shows  the  industries  which  have  made  the  use  of  an 
NRA  label  compulsory  among  manufacturers  through  their  approved  codes. 
Retailers  wishing  to  attach  NRA  labels  to  merchandise  in  stock  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  manufacturers  began  using  such  labels,  are  permitted  to  do  so. 

Date  Labelling  Where  Retailers  | 

Became  Compulsory  May  Obtain  Labels 
Not  announced  Not  announced 
February  26,  1934  Code  Authority.  225  \V. 

34th  St.,  New  York  | 

October  9.  1933  Manufacturer  j 

January  1,  1934  Code  Authority,  385  j 

Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  | 

Not  announced  Not  announced 

January  15,  1934  Code  Authority,  1440  ! 

Broadway,  New  York  j 

Not  announced  Not  announced  I 

February  12,  1934  Code  Authority,  1  Mad¬ 
ison  Ave.,  New  York 
Not  announced  Not  announced 

Not  announced  Not  announced 
Men’s  and  Boys  Clothing  Industry  October  10,  1933  Code  Authority 
Men’s  Garter,  Suspender  and  Belt 
Manufacturing  Industry  Not  announced  Not  announced 

Millinery  Industry  Februarv  1,  1934  Code  Authoritv,  8  W. 

37  St.,  New  York 

Novelty  Curtains,  Draperies,  Bed¬ 
spreads  and  Novelty  Pillow 

Industry  January  15,  1934  Manufacturer 

Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture  Not  announced  Not  announced 
Robe  and  Allied  Products  Industry  Not  announced  Not  announced 
Umbrella  Industry  March  12,  1934  Manufacturer 

If  merchandise  is  received  which  should  bear  the  NRA  label  but  does  not. 
it  is  suggested  that  you  notify  the  manufacturer  at  once.  Under  the  Retail  Code, 
you  may  not  purchase,  sell  or  exchange  merchandise  manufactured  under  a 
code  which  requires  the  NRA  label  unless  such  merchandise  bears  the  label. 


Industry 

Bedding  Industry 
Blouse  and.  Skirt  Industry 

Coat  and  Suit  (Women’s) 

Corset  and  Brassiere  Industry 

Cotton  Garment  Industry 
Dress  Industry 

Hat  Industry 

Knitted  Outerwear  Industry 

Leather  Glove  Industry 
LiHit  Sewing  Industry  (Except 
Garments') 
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Uncle  Sam  Gets  a  Refitting 


Athletic  Goods  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

prohibited.  Manufacturers  are  not 
prohibited  from  shipping  on  con¬ 
signment  to  their  own  accounts. 

Seconds  and  “defectives”  may  not 
be  offered  for  sale  as  such  unless 
actually  defective  or  inferior. 

Remade,  renewed,  or  rebuilt  golf 
balls  may  not  be  offered  for  sale 
unless  each  ball  and  the  cartons  and 
boxes  in  which  the  balls  are  packed 
are  marked  “Remade”,  “Rebuilt”  or 
“Renewed.”  Such  l)alls  may  not 
bear  the  original  brand,  name,  or 
trade  mark. 

Marking:  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  sell  balls  which  are  not 
branded  with  a  name  or  other  mark 
of  identification. 

Guarantees,  except  as  to  freedom 
from  defects,  may  not  be  extended. 
Products  which  have  been  used  may 
not  be  replaced. 

Schedule  C 

Covers:  Tennis  rackets  and  tennis 
frames,  including  rackets  and 
frames  for  court  tennis,  badminton, 
racquets,  squash  racquets,  squash 
tennis. 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  on  cur- 


Athletic  Goods  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

rent  orders  shall  be  30  days  net, 
2%  10  days,  or  2%  10th  proximo. 
On  advance  spring  orders  shipped 
after  November  1st  and  spring 
samples  whenever  shipped,  March 
31st  dating,  2%  if  paid  April  10th. 
.\nticipation  at  not  more  than  6 
per  cent  per  annum;  past  due  ac¬ 
counts  subject  to  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  in  the  State  governing  the 
operation  of  the  contract  of  sale. 

Consignment  selling  to  take  or 
keep  business  from  a  competitor  is 
prohibited.  Manufacturers  are  not 
prohibited  from  shipping  on  con¬ 
signment  to  their  own  accounts. 

Seconds  and  discontinued  models 
shall  not  be  sold  as  such  unless  they 
are  bona  fide  seconds  or  discon¬ 
tinued  models,  indelibly  stamped 
with  a  steel  stamp  with  the  words 
“second”  or  “discontinued  model” 
resjiectively. 

Guarantees  except  as  to  quality, 
quantity,  grade  or  construction,  and 
freedom  from  defects,  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Schedule  D 

Covers:  Especially  constructed 
athletic  shoes. 


Athletic  Goods  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

Terms:  Maximum  terms  on  cur¬ 
rent  orders  shall  be  30  days  net,  2% 
ten  days,  or  2%,  10th  proximo. 
On  advance  spring  orders  shipped 
after  November  1st  and  on  spring 
samples  whenever  shipped,  March 
31st  dating,  2%  if  paid  April  10th. 
On  advance  fall  orders  shipped  after 
June  1st  and  fall  samples  whenever 
shipped,  September  30th  dating, 
2%  if  paid  October  10th.  Antici¬ 
pation  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  per 
annum;  past  due  accounts  subject 
to  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  the 
State  governing  the  operation  of  the 
contract  of  sale. 

Consignment  selling  to  take  or 
keep  business  from  a  competitor  is 
prohibited.  Manufacturers  may  ship 
their  own  accounts  on  consignment. 

Guarantees,  except  as  to  freedom 
from  defect,  or  replacement  of  used 
merchandise  for  any  other  cause,  is 
prohibited.  No  replacement  or  re¬ 
pairs  free  of  charge  shall  be  made 
unless  the  merchandise  is  returned 
to  the  factory  and  found  defective. 

Samples:  The  return  of  samples 
shall  not  be  credited  unless  made 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
invoice. 
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Codes 


BAND  INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  February  10 
Effective  February  21 

Covers:  The  fabricating,  and/or 
assembling,  repairing,  reconstructing, 
and  remodeling,  of  those  musical  in¬ 
struments  commonly  used  by  bands, 
such  as  wind,  percussion,  and 
similar  instruments,  as  well  as  parts 
and  accessories  thereof.  It  does  not 
include  pianos,  organs,  stringed  in¬ 
struments,  or  instrument  cases,  nor 
does  it  include  repairmen  who  do 
repairing  only  and  who  do  not  fabri¬ 
cate  or  assemble  new  or  used  in¬ 
struments. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
code. 

Advertising  is  regulated  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  extension  of  allowances 
and  discounts  in  exchange  for  testi¬ 
monials,  etc.,  of  musicians  or  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
prohibits  false  marking  or  branding, 
inaccurate  advertising,  commercial 
bribery,  and  secret  rebates. 

BEDDING  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  January  23 
Effective  January  29 

Covers:  The  manufacture,  re¬ 
making,  repairing,  or  renovating  of 
mattresses,  pillows,  box  springs, 
studio  couches  (the  principal  com¬ 
ponents  of  which  are  springs,  mat¬ 
tresses,  and  pillows),  metal  beds, 
metal  and  wood  cribs  and  cots, 
metal  bed  springs,  and  gliders;  pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  this  definition 
shall  not  include  any  retail  furniture 
or  department  store  which,  inciden¬ 
tal  to  the  operation  of  such  busi¬ 
ness,  repairs,  remakes,  or  renovates 
for  customers  a  bedding  product 
previously  sold  by  such  store  to  such 
customer ;  provided  further,  that  or¬ 
ganizations  or  groups  of  manufac¬ 
turers  representing  branches  or  sub¬ 
divisions  thereof  may  become  par¬ 
ties  to  or  be  exempted  from  this 
Code  on  approval  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator. 

Terms:  Cash  discount  shall  not 
exceed  2%  and  shall  not  be  granted 
where  payment  is  made  after  30 
days  or  2%  10th  proximo  from  date 
of  invoice.  Cash  discount  may  only 
be  earned  by  payment  in  cash,  not 
in  trade  acceptances,  notes,  or  other¬ 
wise.  Net  terms  are  not  to  exceed 


Bedding  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

60  days  from  date  of  shipment. 
Granting  of  extra  discount  or  inter¬ 
est  for  anticipation  of  proper  pay¬ 
ment  shall  not  be  allowed. 

NRA  Label :  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  may  establish  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  and  machinery  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  labels  or  other  insignia,  up¬ 
on  approval  of  the  Administrator. 

Second-Hand  Material  or  previ¬ 
ously  used  material  may  not  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  bedding.  This 
does  not  apply  to  renovating  and  re¬ 
pair  work  (not  for  resale.) 

Tagging:  Manufacturers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  tag  their  products,  nam¬ 
ing  accurately  the  materials  used. 
Gliders  shall  bear  tags,  conspicuous¬ 
ly  placed,  on  which  shall  be  legibly 
printed :  “Glider  covers  are  not 
guaranteed  by  the  manufacturer  to 
be  fade-proof,  water-proof,  or 
crack-proof”,  unless  the  manufac¬ 
turer  has  submitted  reasonable 
proof  to  the  Code  Authority  that  a 
particular  covering  is  in  fact  fade- 
proof,  or  water-proof,  or  crack- 
proof. 

Consignment  selling  is  prohibited 
except  under  circumstances  to  be 
hereafter  defined  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority  where  peculiar  circumstances 
require  the  practice. 

Free  Goods:  No  salable  merchan¬ 
dise  may  be  delivered  or  given  to  a 
customer  or  consumer  without  full 
and  proper  charge  (except  to  a  bona 
fide  charity.) 

Bonus  to  Promote  Sale  of  Bed¬ 
ding  :  To  promote  the  sale  of  better 
bedding,  a  bonus  may  be  allowed 
on  products  by  the  manufacturer, 
provided  the  dealer  contracts  in 
writing  to  pay  such  bonus  as  an 
extra  incentive  to  his  salesmen. 

Resale  Prices:  A  manufacturer 
may  not  attach  to  his  product  any 
label  bearing  a  retail  value,  price, 
or  dollar  mark  more  than  125  per 
cent  above  the  price  at  which  the 
manufacturer  has  sold  the  goods  to 
the  dealer. 

Samples:  Regular  selling  prices 
must  be  charged  on  full-sized  finish¬ 
ed  products  for  display  purposes. 
No  credit  can  be  given  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  samples,  including  floor 
samples. 

Returns:  may  not  be  accepted 
for  credit  or  exchange  except  where 
claim  has  been  made  to  the  dealer, 
within  six  months  after  shipment 


Bedding  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

by  the  dealer,  and  then  only  where 
a  defect  in  material  or  workman¬ 
ship,  caused  by  the  manufacturer, 
has  been  proved.  (See  also  under 
“Guarantees”.) 

Group  Sales:  To  offer  purchasers 
a  group  of  products  for  a  lump 
sum,  ostensibly  reducing  the  price 
of  some  items  and  increasing  the 
price  of  others,  is  an  unfair  prac¬ 
tice. 

Price  Guarantees  against  decline 
or  advance  are  prohibited.  The  pro¬ 
hibition  on  guarantees  against  price 
advances  does  not  apply  to  bona  fide 
orders  or  contracts  covering  definite 
quantities  and  specifications  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery. 

Guarantees :  Maximum  guaran¬ 
tees  are  fixed  by  the  code.  Products 
may  be  guaranteed  against  defects 
of  workmanship  and  material  for 
not  more  than  six  months.  Mat¬ 
tresses  and  box-springs  sold  for  not 
less  than  $14.50  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  may  be  guaranteed  and  re¬ 
paired  free  for  two  years ;  those 
selling  for  not  less  than  $19.00,  for 
five  years  and  may  be  replaced  dur¬ 
ing  the  five-year  period  at  actual 
cost  but  not  over  a  charge  of  $3.00 
per  year  of  usage. 

Advertising  Allowances  are  pro¬ 
hibited  unless  the  dealer  spends  at 
least  an  equal  amount  with  the 
manufacturer,  and  presents  docu¬ 
mentary  proof  of  the  expenditure. 

Other  Trade  Practices  prohibited 
by  the  code  are  inaccurate  labeling, 
inaccurate  reference  to  competitors, 
using  false  testimonials,  commercial 
espionage,  inaccurate  advertising, 
threats  of  litigation,  false  invoicing, 
commercial  bribery,  interference 
with  contracts  of  others,  breach  of 
contract,  secret  rebates,  post-dating 
and  predating  of  documents,  and 
the  acceptance  of  trade  acceptances 
and  notes  unless  they  bear  interest 
at  not  less  than  6  per  cent  per 
annum. 

CORRUGATED  AND  SOLID 
FIBRE  SHIPPING  CONTAINER 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  February  1 
Effective  February  12 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  cor¬ 
rugated  and  solid  fibre  board  and/or 
the  fabrication  of  the  same  into 
shipping  containers,  packing  ma- 
(Continued  on  page  91) 
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General  Johnson  Hears  the  Retail  Viewpoint 

Irving  C.  Fox  Explains  to  N.  R.  A.  Head,  Retailers*  Objections  to 
Manufacturers*  Code  at  Public  Hearing 


rHE  difficulties  retailers  have  been  experiencing  ^The  retail  markup  for  these  stores  show  an  average 
TtiV/i  Manufacturers’  Codes  were  forcibly  drawn  increase  of  only  cents  for  every  dollar  of  sales,  so 

that  it  is  quite  apparent  that  the  retailers  have  re¬ 
frained  from  increasing  markup  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  not  even  covered  their  increased  cost  of  doing 
business. 

ALL  PRICE  INCREASES  OTHER 
THAN  THIS  SLIGHT  INCREASE  IN 
MARKUP  ARE  DIRECTLY  DUE  TO 
INCREASED  PRICES  PAID  TO  MANU¬ 
FACTURERS  AND  WHOLESALERS 
FOR  MERCHANDISE. 

^  It  is  true  that  stores  have  enjoyed  an  increase  in 
their  dollar  volume,  but  this  increase  has  in  no  wise 
absorbed  their  increase  in  expenses. 

The  retail  counters  of  America  must  be  the  testing 
laboratory  for  the  success  of  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.  You  may  write  your  codes;  you  may 
legislate  your  millennium,  but  until  consumer  goods 
move  freely  across  these  retail  counters  there  can  l)e  no 
recovery. 

Retailers  believe  in  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  They  know  that 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  their  customers  will 
again  bring  business  to  their  counters.  From  the  first 
they  have  joined  eagerly  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

Naturally,  retailers  expected  those  who  supply  the 
goods  to  cooperate  fully,  and  what  did  they  find?  I 
have  here  hundreds  of  letters  from  retailers  who  are 
puzzled  at  the  obstacles  that  manufacturers  have  been 
placing  in  the  path  of  the  swift  moving  of  goods  into 
consumer  channels. 

^  The  retailer  has  attempted  to  stand  between  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  the  code-writing  manufacturer  and  whole¬ 
saler;  he  has  attempted  to  protect  his  customers,  not 
vet  ready  to  pay  higher  prices,  from  an  orgy  of  price 

at  the  hearfng  which  will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  tev  manufacturers  blinded  by 

nnr  •  ^^their  eagerness  to  recoup  the  losses  of  three  years  in 

three  months  of  heedless  price  fixing  through  codes. 


*HE  difficulties  retailers  have  been  experiencing 
until  Manufacturers’  Codes  were  forcibly  drawn 
to  the  direct  attention  of  General  Johnson  during 
the  Code  hearings  beginning  February  27th  by  Irving 
C.  Fox,  the  Association’s  Staff  Representative  on  Code 
matters  in  Washington. 

By  a  fortunate  shift  in  the  scheduled  program,  Mr. 
Fox  was  speaking  at  the  time  General  Johnson  visited 
the  session  being  held  in  the  Hall  of  Nations  in  the 
Washington  Hotel  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 

When  General  Johnson  arrived,  Mr.  Fox  had  just 
made  the  statement  that  the  testing  laboratory  of  the 
success  of  the  N.  R.  A.  would  finally  be  the  retail 
counters  of  America.  The  N.  R.  A.  head  listened 
with  great  interest  as  Mr.  Fox  described  the  difficulties 
placed  in  the  path  of  increased  sale  of  goods  by  re¬ 
strictive  provisions  in  manufacturers’  codes.  As  Mr. 
Fox  discussed  the  dangers  from  price  fixing  resulting 
from  open  price  plans  and  cost  clauses  in  the  Codes, 
General  Johnson  interrupted  him  until  questions. 

For  twenty-five  minutes  General  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Fox  e.vchanged  questions  and  answers  on  this  and  other 
objectionable  features  of  Codes  while  the  big  audience, 
many  of  them  retailers,  sat  on  the  edges  of  their  chairs 
to  catch  every  word  of  this  dramatic  incident. 

General  Johnson  questioned  Mr.  Fox  particularly  on 
any  suggestions  that  he  might  have  for  improz'ing  the 
regulation  of  prices  under  Codes  in  such  a  way  that 
they  wotdd  not  prove  objectionable  to  retailers.  He  was 
most  interested  in  Mr.  Fox’s  information  on  several 
code  proT/isions  to  which  retailers  objected  and  said 
that  it  uKis  a  new  viewpoint  to  him.  When  Mr.  Fox 
finished  he  thanked  him  “for  your  very  intelligent  pre¬ 
sentation”  and  urged  him  to  present  further  details  of 
the  views  e.v pressed.  ...  An  Observer  at  the  hearing. 

Following  is  a  portion  of  the  remarks  Mr.  Fox  made 
:  the  hearing 
our  members ; 


ON  January  18th  of  this  year  General  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  Administrator  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  banquet  tendered  to  its 
members  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation,  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

I  bid  fair  to  state  that  no  words  uttered  by  General 


Manufacturers,  by  their  restrictive  code  regulations 
have  apparently  tried  to  throttle  the  incentive  of  retail¬ 
ers  to  sell  goods  in  increasing  quantities  by  placing  in 
their  path  so-called  “fair  trade  practices”  that  clutter 
the  path  of  merchandise  distribution  with  needless  ob¬ 
stacles.  Unnecessary  price  increases,  withdrawal  of 


Johnson  on  that  occasion  impressed  the  assembled  re-'^  concessions  that  have  in  the  past  encouraged  the  pro 


tailers  to  a  greater  extent  than  these: 

‘‘For  God’s  sake,  retailers,  keep  prices  down!” 

and  I  can  assure  General  Johnson  that  retailers 
throughout  the  country  have  gone  the  absolute  limit  to 

\ carry  out  his  request.  A  glance  at  the  figures  will  prove 
this  assertion. 

^The  labor  provisions  of  the  Retail  Code  have  in¬ 
creased  the  average  retail  payroll  to  an  extent  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  15  per  cent.  Payroll  costs  are  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  operating  costs  of  a  department 
store,  and  the  effect  of  this  increase  is  to  add  3  cents  to 
the  cost  of  doing  business  for  every  dollar  of  sales. 


motion  of  merchandise,  restrictive  provisions  in  codes 
that  seem  like  the  product  of  petty  spite  against  the 
buyer. — all  these  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  program 
of  those  who  have  proposed  codes  to  regulate  the  mer¬ 
chandise  the  retailer  must  buy.  They  have  been  legislat¬ 
ing  to  protect  themselves  from  their  own  errors,  to  take 
for  themselves  additional  profits  in  the  name  of  “fair 
competition”  among  themselves.  The  consumer  has  no 
way  of  knowing  this  and  places  the  blame  on  the 
retailer. 

We  retailers  have  no  quarrel  with  any  price  increases 
that  have  been  made  necessary  by  increases  to  labor  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ideals  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A., 
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but  we  have  a  decided  quarrel  with  provisions  which 
seek  to  compel  members  of  an  industry  to  provide 
increased  profits  for  themselves  and  to  receive  actually 
a  legislative  guarantee  of  such  profits. 

The  particular  provisions  to  which  we  have  continu- 
\^ously  objected  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  so-called  “Open  Price  Association.” 

2.  The  so-called  “Selling  Below  Cost”  pro¬ 
vision. 

3.  The  provisions  permitting  reduction  of 
prevailing  discounts. 

4.  Provisions  in  codes  affecting  terms. 

5.  Provisions  in  codes  affecting  shipping 
costs. 

6.  Provisions  affecting  returns  and  ex¬ 
changes. 

7.  Provisions  eliminating  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  heretofore  prevalent. 

Not  only  have  these  increases  taken  place  in  actual 
consumer  goods  but  likewise  to  a  great  degree  in  sup¬ 
plies  which  are  necessarily  utilized  in  the  distribution 
process,  and  the  unwarranted  increased  price  of  such 
supplies  must  of  course  eventually  he  passed  on  to  the 
consumer. 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  detail  our  economic 
objections  to  the  provisions  which  probably  have  in¬ 
creased  prices  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  others,  but 
to  present  a  few  illustrations  of  what  is  actually  hap¬ 
pening  under  the  administration  of  such  provisions. 

Open  Price  Fixing 

In  practically  every  instance  open  price  listing  is  a 
misnomer,  and  it  is  not  too  broad  a  statement  if  I 
say  that  these  provisions  might  just  as  well  have  been 
designated  as  “open  price  fixing.”  So  much  evidence 
has  i)een  -and  will  be  presented  to  the  Administration 
with  regard  to  this  contention  that  I  shall  only  cite  a 
few,  and  since  I  do  not  desire  to  refer  to  sjiecific  codes 
I  shall  refrain  from  mentirning  the  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  merely  designate  it  by  number.  The  details 
will  l)e  made  available  to  the  Administration  upon  re¬ 
quest  : 

Item  A'o.  1 

Former  price  60  cents — Present  jirice  88  cents. 
Al)solutely  uniform  throughout  the  Industry. 

Item  Xo.  2 

Former  jirice  $2.30 — Present  price  $3.45. 


It  is  our  contention  that  cost  provisions  in  codes 
should  go  no  further  than  prohibiting  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  below  the  manufacturer’s  actual  cost. 


\ 


Reduction  of  Discounts 


We  have  protested  reduction  of  prevailing  discounts 
by  means  of  fair  trade  practice  provisions  of  codes, 
for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  question  in  our  minds 
that  such  reduction  in  discounts  would  be  utilized  for 
hidden  profits  to  the  manufacturer,  and  must  uncpies- 
tionably  result  in  increased  prices  to  the  consumer. 

Our  protests  have  been  largely  unheeded  until  recent¬ 
ly  and  we  believe  that  the  Administration  is  now  lie- 
ginning  to  realize  that  our  contention  is  correct  and  that 
the  reduction  of  prevailing  discounts  will  have  the  pre¬ 
dicted  results,  and,  in  addition,  that  such  reductions  are 
unfair  to  retailers  who  have  based  their  accounting 
system  on  discounts  which  have  prevailed  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  for  many  years. 

We  have  here,  available  to  the  Administrator,  letters 
from  many  of  our  members  which  state  that  reductions 
of  discounts  by  34  distinct  industries  have  not  been 
compensated  for  in  any  manner  by  reduced  prices. 

W'e  have  recently  made  an  issue  of  this  matter  in  the 
proposed  code  of  an  industry  which  provides  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  discount  from  the  prevailing  discount  of  8  per 
cent,  established  many  years  ago  by  many  memliers 
of  the  industry,  to  3  per  cent.  In  this  particular  indus¬ 
try  retailers  are  prepared  to  testify  that  they  have  been 
actually  informed  by  manufacturers  that  the  code  com¬ 
mittee  has  promised  the  members  of  the  industry  an 
additional  profit  this  year  by  means  of  this  discount 
reduction  of  “upwards  of  $2,000,000  to  put  in  your 
pockets.”  This  provision  is  still  under  advisement  by 
the  Administration,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  its  kind. 


V 


Change  of  Terms 


Change  of  terms  will  be  a  handicap  to  the  small  re¬ 
tailer  whose  liquid  capital  is  limited.  I  refer  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  elimination  of  e.  o.  m.  datings  and  a  decided 
change  in  the  established  dating  and  the  custom  of 
making  allowances  for  territorial  location  of  customers. 

Changes  in  Shipping  Practices 

Here  again  manufacturers  are  providing  extra  profits 
for  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  consumer.  Let  me 
name  here  just  one  outstanding  e.xample,  with  apologies 
to  the  industry  for  making  the  exception  and  identifying 
it.  I  am  doing  this  because  the  change  is  so  outstanding. 


Item  .Vo.  3 

Former  price  $2.50 — Present  price  $3.51. 

Item  N^o.  4 

Former  price  10  cents  foot — Present  price  13  cents 
foot. 

Item  No.  5 

Former  prices  increased  by  exactly  35%. 

Inquiry  as  to  the  reason  elicited  the  response 
that  the  manufacturers  had  agreed  amongst 
themselves  to  establish  such  an  increase. 

The  increase  in  this  industry  alone  was  nearly  70 
per  cent  above  last  year’s  prices. 

Unfair  Use  of  Costs  Established 

The  provisions  in  manufacturers’  codes  prohibiting 
the  selling  below  cost  and  the  setting  up  of  cost  ac¬ 
counting  systems  in  practice,  is  utilized  unfairly. 


‘‘Transportation  charges  on  local  deliveries  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  merchandise  in  those 
industries  who  are  operating  under  the  Supplemental 
Code  No.  1,  on  Converting  to  Cotton  Textile  Pact. 
Article  No.  2  of  Trade  Practices  of  Division  No.  3 
provides :  ‘All  goods  shall  be  sold  f.o.b.  mill,  with 
the  exception  of  sales  made  from  open  stock  at  main 
office,  shipping  point,  or  established  main  depository, 
which  may  be  made  f.o.b.  such  main  office,  shipping 
point  or  established  main  depository,  provided  it  is 
registered  with  the  Textile  Fabrics  Association.’ 

“The  foregoing  provision  has  resulted  in  all  convert¬ 
ers  making  a  uniform  charge  of  25  cents  for  each 
package  or  carton  delivered  to  local  stores  or  to  pack¬ 
ing  companies  for  out-of-town  shipments  and  a  charge 
of  50  cents  is  made  for  each  case  delivered  either  to 
local  retail  stores  or  packing  companies.  Before  this 
Code  provision  was  in  effect,  the  expense  of  conveying 
merchandise  from  the  local  shipping  departments  of 
converters  and  manufacturers  was  absorbed  by  the 
resource.  Transferring  this  expense  to  the  retailer  has 
added  to  the  cost  of  his  merchandise  since  no  compen- 
(Continued  on  page  105) 
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Against  Increasing  Sales  in  New  York 

Neil  Petree,  President^  James  McCreery  &  Co.,  Revietvs  Merchants’’ 

Experience  With  Present  Impost;  Declares  Attempt  to  Make 
It  Two  Per  Cent  Must  Be  Defeated 

Address  before  the  Retail  Milliners'  Association 
- • - 


For  the  past  eight  months  the 
merchants  of  >iew  York  State 
have  borne  the  burden  of  a  1% 
Sales  Tax.  In  reality,  it  has  been  a 
1%  license  tax  to  do  business.  This 
obnoxious  legislation  was  enacted  as 
an  emergency  bill,  and  is  to  expire 
on  June  30th  this  year.  The  mer¬ 
chants  must  put  forth  every  effort 
to  make  sure  that  similar  legisla¬ 
tion  is  not  re-enacted  and  that  the 
present  1%  bill  is  wiped  off  the 
books. 

Many  of  us  who  opposed  this 
legislation  last  summer  stated  in  Al¬ 
bany  that  one  of  the  evils  of  a  Sales 
Ta.x  is  the  fact  that  once  enacted, 
no  matter  what  the  cause,  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  continue  it  long  past  the 
emergency  and,  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other,  to  gradually  increase  it.  We 
used  the  exan-ple  of  the  Canadian 
tax,  which  was  begun  at  1%  and 
finally  rose  to  6%. 

I^st  year  Governor  Lehman  ad¬ 
vocated  a  tax  to  take  care  of 
an  emergency  caused  by  the  fact  that 
the  State  budget  was  not  in  bal¬ 
ance.  The  tax  went  thru  at  1% 
instead  of  became  a  li¬ 

cense  tax  to  do  business  instead  of 
a  Sales  Tax  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
consumer.  This  tax  has  been  large¬ 
ly  absorbed  by  the  merchants  of  the 
State  at  a  time  when  they  could  ill 
afford  to  absorb  any  additional  ex¬ 
pense.  It  has  been  detrimental  to 
business,  and  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  Honorable  Mark  Graves, 
President  of  the  New  York  State 
Tax  Commission,  has  gone  on  rec¬ 
ord  in  opposition  to  a  continuation 
of  this  tax. 

Would  Tax  Gross  Receipts 
of  All  Business 

So  much  for  the  present  situation 
— and  now  with  what  are  we  faced? 
Sctiator  George  R.  Fearon  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  so-called  Merrill  Plan 
in  a  bill  that,  if  passed,  will  be  worse 
in  many  respects  than  the  present 


ta.x  law.  This  bill  proposes  to  tax 
the  gross  receipts  of  all  business 
and  service  transactions  except : 
Banks,  Insurance  Companies,  Sala¬ 
ries  and  Wages,  Manufacturers 
(unless  goods  are  sold  direct  to  con¬ 
sumer  or  user).  Wholesalers  (pro¬ 
vided  goods  are  sold  to  he  re-sold 
in  the  form  of  tangilde  personal 
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property).  Gasoline  (taxed  under 
.Article  12- .\),  and  Gross  Receipts 
of:  Transportation,  Transmission, 
Gas,  Water,  Electric,  Insurance,  etc. 
(taxed  under  sections  184,  185,  186, 
and  187  of  the  Tax  Law).  Farm 
Products  of  this  state  (when  sold 
by  the  producer).  Cash  Sales  of  less 
than  five  cents  each. 

Why  is  this  bill  presented  at  this 
time,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  emer¬ 
gency  in  so  far  as  the  State  finances 
are  concerned?  The  State  budget 
is  now  in  balance  and  Governor 
Lehman,  in  his  recent  message,  has 
declared  himself  in  opposition  to 
continuing  the  present  Sales  Tax. 
The  situation  is  simply  this — many 


of  the  municipalities  in  our  great 
Estate  find  themselves  in  financial 
difficulties,  and  this  bill  makes  the 
State  of  New  York  the  tax  collector 
for  these  municipalities,  in  that  90% 
of  the  receipts  is  to  go  back  to  the 
cities,  towns,  villages  and  scliool  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  there  is  a  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness  at  the  time  of  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  act.  The  '  onfeience 
of  Mayors  has  gone  on  record  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  and  for  very  ob¬ 
vious  reasons.  This  looks  to  them 
like  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
State  responsible  for  pulling  their 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  Their 
municipalities  are  in  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  and  their  budgets  are  unbal¬ 
anced,  and  these  mayors  l^elieve  t’l.nt 
this  bill  will  relieve  them  of  the 
personal  burden  of  effecting  the 
economies  that  business  judgment 
would  dictate  to  be  necessary  at  this 
time. 

Again  the  Difficulty  of  Passing  On 
the  Tax 

To  be  sure,  the  Fearon  Bill  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  present  law,  in  that 
it  provides  a  method  for  the  tax  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  There 
are  exceptions,  however,  which  still 
make  this  bill  a  very  onerous  one 
in  so  far  as  the  merchants  of  the 
State  are  concerned.  The  method, 
proposed  in  the  bill  for  passing  on 
the  tax,  is  a  special  fractional  cur¬ 
rency  (tokens)  for  sales  between  5 
cents  and  50  cents.  This  will  be  a 
great  nuisance  and  a  source  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  annoyance.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  any  scheme  will  result 
in  the  merchants  passing  on  the 
whole  amount  of  the  tax,  as  about 
60  per  cent  of  retail  sales  are  for 
amounts  less  than  $1.00  and  one 
third  on  amounts  less  than  50  cents. 
Because  of  the  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  retail  field,  many  retail¬ 
ers  will  not  obtain  a  total  price  for 
their  goods  sufficient  to  cover  the 
extra  2  per  cent  tax  regardless  of 
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any  provision  of  the  law.  There¬ 
fore,  the  merchants  will  still  absorb 
part  of  the  tax,  which  they  cannot 
afford  to  do,  and  will  be  put  to  addi¬ 
tional  expense  and  annoyance  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  being  tax  col¬ 
lectors  for  the  State. 

That  part  of  the  tax  which  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  this  will 
be  the  larger  proportion  of  the  tax, 
will  be  an  injustice  to  the  consumer, 
in  that  a  Sales  Tax  hits  those  less 
able  to  pay  harder  than  those  with 
means.  Altho  a  man  of  small  in¬ 
come  does  not  buy  as  much  as  does 
one  in  the  higher  income  brackets, 
in  proportion  to  his  income,  he 
spends  a  great  deal  more  on  the 
items  which,  by  the  terms  of  this 
bill,  are  subject  to  tax.  Thus,  a 
Sales  Tax  is  like  an  inverted  income 
tax,  the  less  a  man  earns,  the  higher 
proportion  he  pays  in  a  Sales  Tax. 

The  best  economists  have  opposed 
the  Sales  Tax  as  an  unsound  prin¬ 
ciple  of  taxation.  The  recent  study 
made  by  Professors  Hague  and 
Shoup  of  Columbia  University  have 
led  these  eminent  economists  to  con¬ 
clude  that  a  Sales  Tax  is  “a  step 
backward  in  economics.” 

This  2%  proposed  tax  is  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  very  spirit  of  the 
National  Recovery  Act,  in  that  it 
will  result  in  a  decrease  in  sales, 
therefore  a  decrease  in  production, 
with  its  resultant  diminution  in  em¬ 
ployment.  The  average  citizen  ha^ 
a  fixed  limit  to  the  amount  w’hich 
he  can  consume,  and,  as  most  of  us 
know,  this  usually  comes  pretty  close 
to  his  entire  income.  If  this  tax 
should  become  law,  mathematically 
it  would  seem  that  those  who  form¬ 
erly  bought  100  pieces  of  goods  can 
now  buy  but  98,  and  soon  where 
100  pieces  were  produced,  98  will 
be  sufficient,  and  where  100  people 
were  employed,  98  will  suffice. 
Actually  there  will  be  a  wider  dif¬ 
ferential  than  this  2  per  cent  be¬ 
cause  of  the  psychological  reaction 
on  the  part  of  consumers.  Retail 
Sales  Taxes  develop  consumer  re¬ 
sistance.  These  are  some  of  the 
obvious  reasons  why  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  definitely  and 
forcefully  opposes  the  principle  of 
Retail  Sales  Taxes. 

Difficulties  Which  Will  Plague 
the  Merchant 

'  If  the  Sales  Tax  cannot  be  passed 
on  to  the  consumer,  it  is  unfair  to 
the  merchant  and  is  confiscatory, 
and  note  that,  by  the  wording  of 


the  bill,  “the  seller  may  include  the 
tax  in  the  sales  price  and  the  seller 
may  add  the  tax  imposed.”  If 
some  merchants  do  pass  the  tax  on 
and  others  do  not,  consider  for  a 
moment  the  difficulties  that  will 
plague  those  merchants  who  attempt 
to  pass  on  the  tax,  as  is  the  clear 
intent  of  the  bill.  If  it  is  designed 
to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  and 
is  passed  on,  it  becomes  a  millstone 
on  consumption  and  retards  the  re¬ 
covery  program,  with  which  our 
citizens  are  so  highly  in  accord. 

There  are  many  who  are  in  favor 
of  a  National  Sales  Tax  on  manu¬ 
factured  products,  in  other  words, 
a  Manufacturers’  Sales  Tax,  but 
this  must  not  be  confused  with  State 
Sales  Taxes.  In  New  York  State, 
we  are  in  keen  competition  with  the 
merchants  of  adjacent  states.  A 
considerable  percentage  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  in  New  York  City  comes 
from  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut 
and  communities  up-state  are  in 
competition  with  the  adjacent  cities 
of  Pennsylvania.  Why  should  we 
drive  millions  of  dollars  in  business 
out  of  New  York  State  to  adjacent 
states  that  have  no  State  Sales 
Taxes? 

Sales  Taxes  Do  Not  Decrease 
Realty  Taxes 

Under  the  Merrill  Plan,  it  is 
claimed  that  by  a  slight  change  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  law,  the  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  interstate  commerce 
can  be  eliminated.  This  is  question¬ 
able  and,  at  best,  there  will  be  a 
psychological  advantage  in  favor  of 
the  merchants  in  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Connectictit— -an  ad¬ 
vantage  upon  which  they  are  bound 
to  capitalize  to  the  detriment  of 
business  in  New  York,  and  finally 
to  the  loss  of  the  citizens  of  New 
York. 

The  arguments  against  any  kind 
of  Retail  Sales  Tax  are  many,  but 
the  objections  to  a  State  Sales  Tax 
are  so  obvious  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  bill  such  as  this 
one  can  meet  with  even  passing 
favor.  The  real  estate  interests  have 
expres.sed  themselves  in  favor  of 
various  forms  of  State  Sales  Taxes 
because  they  hope  to  relieve  the 
present  heavy  burden  on  real  estate. 
This  tax  will  not  accomplish  this 
because,  under  section  345-2A  of 
the  bill,  it  is  provided  that  “each 
city  shall  use  the  funds  received 
under  this  article  exclusively  for  the 
retirement  of  any  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness  heretofore  existing  and/or  for 


the  deposit  of  such  funds  in  sink¬ 
ing  funds  for  the  retirement  of  any 
bonded  indebtedness  heretofore  ex¬ 
isting.  When  any  city  has  retired 
all  of  its  bonded  indebtedness  here¬ 
tofore  existing  or  has  deposited  in 
sinking  funds  a  sum  sufficient  to 
retire  all  bonded  indebtedness  here¬ 
tofore  existing,  the  moneys  there¬ 
after  received  under  this  article  shall 
be  applied  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
taxes  raised  from  real  property  in 
such  city.”  Therefore,  under  the 
very  terms  of  the  bill,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  funds  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  taxes  raised  from  real  property 
will  come  after  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  retirement  of  bonded  indebted¬ 
ness. 

The  Proponents  of  This 
Legislation 

Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  to 
keep  this  obnoxious  bill  from  be¬ 
coming  a  law  in  the  State  of  New 
York?  We  are  faced  with  strong 
opposition.  The  proponents  are 
largely  the  real  estate  people;  the 
proponents  include  the  mayors,  who 
see  in  this  90  per  cent  rebate  to 
municipalities  an  opportunity  of 
balancing  their  budgets  without 
economizing;  the  proponents  num¬ 
ber  the  politicians,  who  would  rather 
have  more  of  the  tax  payers’  money 
to  spend  than  be  forced  to  balance 
budgets  by  business  methods.  The 
merchants  of  the  State  must  or¬ 
ganize  to  combat  this  type  of  leg¬ 
islation  ;  they  must  help  convince  the 
people  that  this  tax  proposal  is  not 
in  their  interests;  and  when  this  is 
done,  the  pressure  of  opposition  will 
weigh  down  upon  our  State  legis¬ 
lators  in  such  preponderance  that 
they  will  hear  the  articulate  voice 
of  the  voter. 

The  interests  of  producers  of 
consumers’  goods  and  retailers  of 
consumers’  goods  are  very  similar. 
Both  are  fellow  servants  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  system,  and  it  is  essential 
that  retailers  and  producers  bring 
pressure  upon  the  State  Senators 
and  Assemblymen  in  this  important 
matter. 

You  Retail  Milliners  are  not 
merely  fighting  a  selfish  battle — you 
are  fighting  the  cause  of  the  people. 
You  are  opposing  a  proposition  that 
is  conceived  to  help  the  few,  and 
that,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  cause 
hardship  to  the  majority.  The 
Fearon  Bill  must  be  defeated  and 
your  aid  in  this  fight  can  be  as  im¬ 
portant  as  your  fine  industry  is  to 
the  State  of  New  York. 
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Where  the  Sales  Tax  Falls 

By  MABEL  L.  WALKER 

Executive  Secretary,  General  Welfare  Tax  League 
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The  sales  tax  has  been  called  an  “upside  down 
income  tax,”  and  a  tax  based  upon  “inability  to 
resist  rather  than  ability  to  pay  taxes.”  Although 
its  discrimination  against  the  poor  cannot  seriously  be 
questioned,  there  has  been  little  or  no  attempt  to  show 
how  great  the  discrimination  is.  This,  however,  is  an 
extremely  important  aspect  of  the  question.  It  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference  whether  the  disproportion  is 
in  the  ratio  of  one  to  fifty,  or  four  to  five. 

Perhaps  this  phase  of  investigation  has  been  ignored 
because  so  many  uncertain  elements  are  involved  in 
the  operation  of  sales  taxes.  An  irritating  character¬ 
istic  of  this  levy,  which  has  so  many  undesirable  fea¬ 
tures,  is  that  its  effects  are  exceedingly  complex  and 
can  with  difficulty  be  traced.  Determination  of  who 
actually  pays  the  levy  is,  of  course,  paramount  in  a 
discussion  of  the  tax  burden,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
predict  with  any  degree  of  assurance  who  will  be  the 
ultimate  taxpayer  in  every  transaction. 

Uncertainty  of  Shifting 

Economists  have  generally  agreed  that  the  bulk  of 
such  taxation  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  long 
run.  The  speed  and  certainty  with  which  this  can  be 
done  depends,  among  other  things,  upon  whether  there 
is  a  buyers’  or  sellers’  market,  upon  standards  of  com¬ 
petition  among  business  houses,  upon  the  goodwill  of 
the  buying  public  and,  in  the  case  of  locally  adopted 
taxes,  upon  the  competition  of  neighboring  non-sales- 
tax  areas. 

Most  legislative  bodies  have  blandly  assumed  in  en¬ 
acting  such  laws  that  the  tax  would  be  shifted  to  the 
consumer,  or,  with  Joshua-like  authority,  have  directed 
that  this  be  done.  Economic  forces,  however,  do  not 
necessarily  follow  the  behest  of  the  lawmaker.  If  the 
imposition  of  a  sales  tax  reduces  purchasing  power, 
drives  business  from  the  state,  or  cuts  down  the  trade 
of  any  individual,  he  may  find  it  as  advantageous  to 
absorb  the  tax  as  to  attempt  to  pass  it  on. 

The  University  of  Mississippi  recently  made  a  study 
of  the  sales  tax  in  that  state.  Nine  hundred  individual 
business  men  in  58  towns  and  cities  of  the  state  were 
interviewed  in  the  course  of  the  study.  According  to 
the  statements  of  the  740  retailers  questioned,  it  was 
found  that  55  per  cent  of  them  were  shifting  the  tax; 
22.6  per  cent  were  absorbing  it ;  and  22.4  per  cent  were 
shifting  it  partially  and  absorbing  it  partially.  Instead 
of  the  tax  generally  being  shifted  by  the  retailers,  as 
is  the  prevailing  impression,  it  is  being  passed  on  to  the 
consumers  by  only  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
retailers.  The  tax  on  wholesalers,  which  is  one-eighth 
of  one  per  cent,  and  the  tax  on  manufacturers,  which 
>s  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  are  being  almost  wholly 
absorbed  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  tax.  Most  of 
the  retailers  absorbing  the  tax  gave  as  their  reasons 
for  doing  so,  customers’  resentment  or  competition. 

A  summary  of  the  nationwide  investigation  of  state 
sales  taxes  just  completed  (February,  1934)  by  a  staff 
of  Columbia  University  economists,  headed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Carl  Shoup,  contains  the  following  information : 
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“The  study  shows  that  a  surprisingly  large  share  of 
the  one  and  two  per  cent  retail  sales  taxes  is  not 
shifted,  but  is  absorbed  by  the  merchants  and  that  small 
merchants  experience  much  more  difficulty  than  the 
large  ones  in  passing  on  the  tax  to  their  customers. 
Moreover,  difficulties  in  shifting  are  increased  for  mer¬ 
chants  located  near  state  lines  and  for  those  selling 
articles  readily  dealt  in  at  a  distance,  because  of  the 
opportunity  to  buy  in  states  which  do  not  impose  sales 
taxes  and  because  of  the  immunity  of  interstate  sales 
under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

“In  Georgia,  owing  to  the  low  rates  of  the  tax, 
virtually  none  of  the  burden  was  shifted  to  consumers. 
In  Pennsylvania,  as  a  result  both  of  the  low  rate  and 
the  short  life  of  the  tax,  shifting  was  apparently  un¬ 
common.  Judging  by  replies  of  retailers  in  New  York 
State,  a  majority  of  the  small  retailers  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  shifting  the  one  per  cent,  but  most  of  the 
larger  outlets  have  been  fairly  successful,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  and  wholesalers  (taxable  only  on  their  retail 
sales)  have  absorbed  very  little  of  the  burden.  The 
three  per  cent  rate  in  Illinois,  Michigan  and  North 
Carolina,  seems  to  have  been  high  enough  to  force 
shifting  in  most  instances,  and  under  the  two  per  cent 
rate  in  Illinois,  about  half  of  the  taxable  retailers  in¬ 
terviewed  reported  shifting  part,  or  all,  of  the  tax. 

“In  the  extremely  poor  sections  of  New  York  City 
and  in  some  of  the  farming  communities  up-State 
which  have  been  in  a  depressed  condition  for  many 
years,  relatively  few  cases  of  shifting  are  found.” 

The  fact,  however,  that  some  retailers  are  forced  to 
absorb  the  tax  does  not  lessen  the  burden  upon  con¬ 
sumers  who  buy  from  other  merchants.  Since,  more¬ 
over,  the  tax  is  much  more  likely  to  be  shifted  in  the 
case  of  the  higher  rates,  it  follows  that  an  increase  in 
rates  means  a  two-fold  burden  on  the  consumer.  He 
is  forced  to  pay  a  larger  proportion  of  the  tax  as  well 
as  a  higher  rate. 

The  uncertainty  involved  in  the  shifting  process  ag¬ 
gravates  the  undesirable  character  of  the  levy.  The 
small  merchants  who  must  absorb  the  tax  will  not  feel 
any  more  kindly  toward  it  when  they  discover  that 
their  powerful  competitors  can  pass  it  on.  The  con¬ 
sumers  who  perceive  the  tax  cutting  into  their  slender 
rations  will  not  be  solaced  by  the  thought  that  citizens 
in  another  part  of  the  state  are  escaping  the  levy. 

Proportion  of  Income  Affected  by  the  Sales  Tax 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  buying  habits  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  in  a  recent  statistical  study  made  by  The 
Business  Week,  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  form  a 
rough  estimate  of  the  relative  weight  of  the  tax  upon 
different  income  groups,  in  those  cases  where  the  tax 
is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  as  levied.  This  pains¬ 
taking  study  shows  what  proportion  of  the  total  budget 
goes  for  food,  housing,  transportation,  clothing  and 
other  expenses  in  each  of  thirteen  different  income 
groups.  Further  statistical  study  enables  us  to  calcu¬ 
late  approximately  what  proportion  of  these  expendi¬ 
tures  would  be  for  commodities  affected  by  a  retail 
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noKtattm  or  acaa  jmna  ir  a  utail  sales  iai  «  DiFrEiii»T  iscome  cboups 

(BStnunE  EASES  CfOE  SIAIISTICS  COLIECTB)  BT  THE  BCStEBS  EEEE  IS  STOTT  CP  ABEHICAB  COliSUBE  BAEICET) 


•L»««  thaa  oM  taith  of  ooo  par  eant 

aaotbar  thaa  (oaallaa  aa<  publta  atllltr  aarriaat,  ahlah  ara  fraqaantly  aawptad  baeaaaa  taxaA  lapatatalr 

SzBlanatlon  of  nathoA-  18.5  paraast  of  tha  |1.000  bndgat  la  apant  for  houelng;  STporoant  of  tha  bossing  azpandltsra,  goas  for  tazabls  coranodUlsa,  such 
aa  fsrnltnra  bnllding  utarlala,  taouaabold  aouipMDt.  ate.  Hanos,  4.9  paroant  of  the  entlra  41,000  budgat  la  apant  for  tazabla  itsma  claeslflad  sadar 
Hoaalna  Thia  eoapotatlon  la  rapaatad  for  aaoh  Inooaa  group,  and  alallar  eoapntatlona  ara  nada  for  aaoh  of  tha  azpanditurs  elaoaifloatlona.  By  adding 
so  tha  ooluamo  an  aattaata  la  obtalnad  of  tha  proportion  of  tha  bsdgat  of  aaoh  InooM  group  that  goaa  Into  tha  parohaaa  of  taz^la  ooraaodltlas.  Arbl- 
trarr  daolaiona  had  to  bo  mada  In  a  fan  oaass  In  arrialng  at  tha  flguraa  in  oolnmi  2,  but  they  sera  oonearTatlTa  throughout  and,  of  oouraa,  did  not  af- 
faot  tha  ralatlonahlp  aaong  tha  Tarloua  Inoono  groupa,  as  eoluao  E  naa  applied  almilarly  In  oonputlng  aaoh  of  tha  remaining  oolumna.  SinM  eoma  of  tha 
azMndltura  olaaalfioatloM  may  aapaar  oonfualng,  parhapa  It  should  ba  azplalnad  that  80  paroant  of  tha  transportation  ozptndltnraa  goes  fbr  tazabu 
oo^dltlas  duoh  at  automobllaa  oarrlagaa,  horaaa,  sad  motor  boats;  69  paroant  of  the  IndlTldual  azpBdIturaa  for  aduoatlon  rsprsaants  outlays  for  pub. 
lloatlona  and  sohool  auppllas;  and  89  paroant  of  tha  olTll  azpandlturaa  la  for  vaults,  tombetocaa,  monumanta,  ato. 


sales  tax.  The  estimates  based  upon  these  statistics 
are  admittedly  approximations,  but  they  are  conserva¬ 
tive  throughout  and,  it  is  believed,  give  a  fairly  reliable 
picture  of  the  relative  burden  of  the  tax. 

In  Table  I,  we  see  how  the  proportion  of  the  total 
income  spent  on  taxable  commodities  decreases  as  the 
incomes  increase.  Food,  for  example,  uses  up  one- 
third  of  the  entire  budget  in  the  low  income  groups, 
but  decreases  rapidly  in  proportion  as  incomes  increase 
and  takes  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  income  for  all 
groups  receiving  $300,000  or  more  per  year.  Clothing 
represents  an  outlay  of  11.6  per  cent  of  the  budget 
among  the  poorer  families  and  less  than  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  in  the  higher  brackets. 

The  $1,000  a  year  laborer  spends  60.9  per  cent  of 
his  income  for  commodities  affected  by  a  retail  sales 
tax  (including  food)  while  the  recipient  of  a  $1,000,000 
income  finds  it  necessary  to  spend  only  one  per  cent 
in  this  way.  This  means  that  such  a  tax  falls  upon 
60  per  cent  of  one  man’s  income  as  against  one  per 
cent  of  another’s,  or  in  other  words,  bears  sixty  times 
more  heavily  in  proportion  upon  the  poorer  man.  (See 
Table  I). 

The  Burden  of  the  Sales  Tax 

Table  II  and  the  accompanying  chart  give  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  this  discrepancy  means  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  the  various  taxpayers.  The  strikingly  re¬ 
gressive  character  of  the  tax  is  very  evident.  The 
burden  will  vary  considerably  according  to  the  rate  at 
which  the  tax  is  levied  and  whether  or  not  food  is 
exempted.  A  one  per  cent  tax  on  retail  sales,  ex¬ 
empting  food,  such  as  that  now  levied  in  New  York 
State,  means  taking  $2.74  per  $1,000  from  the  $1,000  a 
year  laborer  and  eight  cents  per  $1,000  from  the  multi¬ 
millionaire.  This  means  that  the  former  is  paying  a 
sales  tax  in  this  state  that  is  34  times  heavier  propor¬ 


tionately  than  that  which  the  latter  is  paying.  The  ex¬ 
emption  of  food,  however,  makes  this  type  of  tax 
much  less  burdensome  to  the  poor  than  one  that  in¬ 
cludes  food,  and  causes  it  to  reach  its  highest  relative 
point  in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000  income  group,  where  it 
takes  $2.89  per  $1,000.  After  this  the  burden  becomes 
steadily  lighter  as  incomes  increase. 

Sales  tax  advocates  are  likely  to  claim  that  these 
rates  are  too  low  to  be  burdensome.  Several  replies 
are  pertinent  to  such  an  argument.  The  first  is,  that 
even  if  levied  at  a  low  rate,  the  principle  of  the  sales 
tax  is  wrong.  Not  only  does  it  take  no  account  of 
ability  to  pay,  but  it  goes  to  the  other  extreme  and  in¬ 
creases  the  tax  burden  as  the  taxpaying  ability  becomes 
less. 

Second,  purchasing  power — and  hence  industry  and 
trade — will  be  affected  adversely  whether  the  rate  is 
high  or  low.  Again  the  problem  of  rates  is  one  of 
degree  rather  than  of  principle.  Furthermore,  if  the 
tax  raises  in  the  aggregate  a  substantial  amount  of  re¬ 
venue,  it  must  inflict  in  the  aggregate  a  substantial 
amount  of  hardship  on  buyers  or  sellers,  or  both. 

Third,  the  rates  are  likely  to  be  increased.  The 
rather  general  experience  is  that  even  when  sales  taxes 
are  adopted  at  a  low  rate,  they  are  rapidly  jacked  up 
to  a  much  higher  rate.  Once  the  opening  wedge  is 
made  by  adoption  of  the  sales  tax  principle  it  becomes 
relatively  easy  for  hard  pressed  politicians  to  boost 
the  rate. 

This  has  happened  in  a  number  of  instances.  The 
rate  in  France  first  set  at  1.1  per  cent  is  now  2  per 
cent ;  the  German  turnover  tax  has  been  increased  from 
1.5  per  cent  to  2  per  cent;  the  Canadian  sales  tax  of 
1.5  per  cent  in  1921  has  been  changed  into  a  manu¬ 
facturers’  and  producers’  tax  now  levied  at  6  per  cent. 
Sales  tax  proposals  in  this  country,  at  first  relatively 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Effect  of  the  Recovery  Program 
on  Financial  Statements  of  Retailers 

By  J.  P.  FRIEDMAN,*  C.  P.  A. 

Touche,  Niven  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Securities  Act,  passed  last 
May,  represents  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  development  in  ac¬ 
counting  in  this  country,  since  the 
World  War,  which  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  more  accurate  and  more 
informative  data.  It  is  of  far- 
reaching  importance  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  financial 
statements  generally. 

The  law  requires  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  degree  of  disclosure  in  con¬ 
nection  with  security  issues  and  im¬ 
poses  penalties  for  the  inclusion  of 
financial  statements  as  part  of  data 
for  the  registration  of  securities  un¬ 
der  the  Act  unless  the  persons  pre¬ 
paring  such  statements  had  “after 
reasonable  investigation,  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  and  did  believe, 
at  the  time  such  part  of  the  regis¬ 
tration  statement  became  effective, 
that  the  statements  therein  were 
true  and  that  there  was  no  omission 
to  state  a  material  fact  required  to 
be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to 
make  the  statements  therein  not 
misleading”.  The  law  goes  on  to 
state  that  “in  determining — what 
constitutes  reasonable  investigation 
and  reasonable  ground  for  belief,  the 
standard  of  reasonableness  shall  be 
that  required  of  a  person  occupying 
a  fiduciarj’^  relationship”.  The  term 
“fiduciary  relationship”  is  broadly 
akin  to  that  of  trustee.  The  penal¬ 
ties  for  not  having  “reasonable 
ground  for  belief”  or  for  the  “omis¬ 
sion  to  state  a  material  fact  required 
to  be  stated  therein  or  necessary  to 
make  the  statements  therein  not 
misleading”  are  very  severe  and  ex¬ 
tend  to  a  recovery  of  the  consider¬ 
ation  paid  for  the  security  with  in¬ 
terest.  These  penalties  apply 
against  the  company  itself,  the  un¬ 
derwriters,  the  accountants  and 
other  experts,  the  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  personally. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Securities  Act  and  also  since  that 
time  the  efforts  of  the  public  ac- 

*Address  delivered  at  the  Controllers*  Congress 
Session  of  the  23rd  Annual  Convention, 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  January  17,  1934. 


counting  profession  and  the  con¬ 
trollers,  in  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
jiaration  of  more  accurate  and  more 
informative  statements,  have  been 
ably  seconded  by  organized  groups 
of  credit  men  and  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  other  stock 
exchanges.  Meetings  of  account¬ 
ants  with  credit  men  have  been  fre¬ 
quent,  as  a  result  of  which  the  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  preparation  of  state¬ 
ments  have  been  improved  from 
year  to  year. 

In  1917,  as  a  first  step  toward 
standardization  of  financial  state¬ 
ments  in  general,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  requested  the  American 
Institute  of  Accountants  to  prepare 
a  memorandum  on  procedure.  After 
submission,  the  memorandum  was 
approved  hy  the  Commission  and 
submitted  by  it  to  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  which  approved  it  ten¬ 
tatively  and  published  it  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bulletin  of  April,  1917 
under  the  title  “Approved  Methods 
for  the  Preparation  of  Balance  Sheet 
Statements”.  In  1929  this  bulletin 
was  revised  by  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Accountants  and  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
under  the  title  of  “V’^erification  of 
Financial  Statements”. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
in  its  attempt  to  arrive  at  some  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  basis  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  financial  statements, 
wrote  to  the  president  of  each  listed 
company  under  date  of  January  31. 
1933  asking  for  the  acceptance  of 
five  accounting  principles  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  on  Co¬ 
operation  with  Stock  Exchanges  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Account¬ 
ants  which  are  as  follows : 

1.  Unrealized  profit  should  not  be 
credited  to  income  account  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  medium  of  charging  against 
such  unrealized  profits  amounts  which 
would  ordinarily  fail  to  be  charged 
against  income  account.  Profit  is  deem¬ 
ed  to  be  realized  when  a  sale  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  course  of  business  is  effected,  un¬ 
less  the  circumstances  are  such  that  the 
collection  of  the  sale  price  is  not  reason¬ 
ably  assured.  An  exception  to  the  gen¬ 


eral  rule  may  be  made  in  respect  of 
inventories  in  industries  (such  as  the 
packing  house  industry)  in  which,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  determining  costs, 
it  is  a  trade  custom  to  take  inventories 
at  net  selling  prices  which  may  exceed 
cost. 

2.  Capital  surplus,  however  created, 
should  not  be  used  to  relieve  the  income 
account  of  the  current  or  future  years 
of  charges  which  would  otherwise  fail 
to  be  made  thereagainst.  This  rule 
might  be  subject  to  the  exception  Aat 
where,  upon  reorganization,  a  reorganized 
company  would  be  relieved  of  charges 
which  would  require  to  be  made  against 
income  if  the  existing  corporation  were 
continued,  it  might  ^  regarded  as  per¬ 
missible  to  accomplish  the  same  result 
without  reorganization  provided  the  facts 
were  as  fully  revealed  to,  and  the  action 
as  formally  approved  by,  the  share¬ 
holders  as  in  reorganization. 

3.  Earned  surplus  of  a  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany  created  prior  to  acquisition  does 
not  form  a  part  of  the  consolidated  earn¬ 
ed  surplus  of  the  parent  company  and 
subsidiaries ;  nor  can  any  dividend  de¬ 
clared  out  of  such  surplus  properly  be 
credited  to  the  income  account  of  the 
parent  company. 

4.  W^hile  it  is  perhaps  in  some  circum¬ 
stances  permissible  to  show  stock  of  a 
corporation  held  in  its  own  treasury  as 
an  asset  if  adequately  disclosed,  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  stock  so  held  should  not  be 
treated  as  a  credit  to  the  income  account 
of  the  company. 

5.  Notes  or  accounts  receivable  due 
from  officers,  employees  or  affiliated  com¬ 
panies  must  be  shown  separately  and  not 
included  under  a  general  heading  such 
as  Notes  Receivable  or  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable. 

The  letter  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  also  r^uested  the  auditors  to 
answer  six  questions,  as  follows: 

1.  Whether  the  scope  of  the  audit  con¬ 
ducted  by  them  is  as  extensive  as  that 
contemplated  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin.  “Verification  of  Financial  State¬ 
ments.” 

2.  Whether  all  subsidiary  companies 
controlled  by  your  company  have  been 
audited  by  them.  If  not,  it  is  desired 
that  the  letter  should  indicate  the  rela¬ 
tive  importance  of  subsidiaries  not  audi¬ 
ted  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  assets 
and  earnings  of  such  companies  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  total  consolidated  assets 
and  earnings,  and  should  also  indicate 
clearly  on  what  evidence  the  auditors 
have  relied  in  respect  of  such  subsidi¬ 
aries. 

3.  W'hether  all  the  information  essen¬ 
tial  to  an  efficient  audit  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  to  them. 
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4.  Whether  in  their  opinion  the  form 
of  the  balance  sheet  and  of  Ae  income, 
or  profit  and  loss  account  is  such  ^  as 
fairly  to  present  the  financial  position 
and  the  results  of  operation. 

5.  Whether  the  accounts  are  in  their 
opinion  fairly  determined  on  the  basis 
of  consistent  application  of  the  system 
of  accounting  regularly  employed  by  the 
company. 

6.  Whether  such  system  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  conforms  to  accepted  accounting 
practices,  and  particularly  whether  it  is 
in  any  respect  inconsistent  with  any  of 
the  principles  set  forth  in  the  statement 
atached  hereto. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  24,  1933  the  Exchange  took  the 
position  that  as  a  result  of  the  replies 
which  it  had  received  to  its  previous 
letter  it  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  five  principles  previously 
enumerated  should  now  be  regarded 
by  the  Exchange  as  so  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  they  should  be  followed 
by  all  listed  companies,  certainly, 
that  any  departure  therefrom  should 
be  brought  expressly  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  shareholders  and  the  Ex¬ 
change.  At  the  same  time  it  con¬ 
sidered  the  explanations  made  in  a 
joint  letter  to  the  Exchange  by  nine 
of  the  larger  public  accounting 
firms  and  indicated  that,  subject  to 
such  explanations  and  to  modifica¬ 
tions  thereof,  the  bulletin  on  “Veri¬ 
fication  of  Financial  Statements” 
should  now  be  used  for  all  listed 
companies. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  few 
stores  are  contemplating  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  securities  at  the  moment  and 
that  the  securities  of  relatively  few 
stores  are  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  The  question  na¬ 
turally  arises,  “Are  they,  therefore, 
in  any  way  concerned  with  the  Se¬ 
curities  Act  or  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change?”  I  believe  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  answered  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
standards  set  by  the  Securities  Act 
and  by  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  will  become  a  precedent  in 
respect  of  all  other  financial  state¬ 
ments  issued  hereafter.  Certainly, 
in  case  of  suit,  the  opposing  at¬ 
torney  would  take  the  position  that 
statements  which  had  been  issued 
to  stockholders,  bondholders,  land¬ 
lords  or  for  credit  purposes,  would 
be  subject  to  standards  no  less 
stringent  than  those  applicable  to 
statements  prepared  in  connection 
with  the  Securities  Act  or  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  position  of  a  com¬ 
pany  which  in  later  years  was  to 
file  a  registration  statement  and 
find  it  necessary  to  make  disclosures 


of  material  facts  heretofore  omit¬ 
ted.  We  are  forced  to  the  conclus¬ 
ion,  therefore,  that  the  standards 
set  by  the  Securities  Act  and  by 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
would  be  largely  applicable  to  all 
financial  statements  issued  here¬ 
after. 

What  is  a 

‘‘Reasonable  Man?” 

What  are  these  standards?  The 
Securities  Act  states  that  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  constitutes  “Reason¬ 
able  investigation”  and  “Reasonable 
grounds  for  belief”  the  standards 
of  reasonableness  shall  be  that  of  a 
person  occupying  a  fiduciary  rela¬ 
tionship  and  that  the  term  “Fidu¬ 
ciary  relationship”  is  broadly  akin 
to  that  of  trustee.  Such  terms  as 
“reasonable  investigation”,  “reason¬ 
able  grounds  for  belief”,  “reason¬ 
able”  and  “the  conduct  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  man”,  can  perhaps  best  be 
defined  by  a  quotation  from  a  de¬ 
cision  of  Lord  Justice  Morrow  in 
in  a  British  case  entitled  Fardell  v. 
Potts  in  which  a  “reasonable  man” 
is  described  as  follows : 

“The  common  law  of  England 
has  been  laboriously  built  about  a 
mythical  figure — the  figure  of  ‘the 
reasonable  man’  He  is  an  ideal, 
a  standard,  the  embodiment  of  all 
those  qualities  which  we  demand  of 
the  good  citizen . 

“  It  is  impossible  to  travel 
anywhere  or  to  travel  for  long  in 
that  confusing  forest  of  learned 
judgments  which  constitutes  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  England  without  en¬ 
countering  the  reasonable  man . 

There  has  never  been  a  problem, 
however  difficult,  which  his  Majesty’s 
judges  have  not  in  the  end  been 
able  to  resolve  by  asking  themselves 
the  simple  question,  ‘Was  this  or  was 
it  not  the  conduct  of  a  reasonable 
man?’  and  leaving  that  question  to 
be  answered  by  the  jury. 

“ . The  reasonable  man  is  al¬ 

ways  thinking  of  others ;  prudence 
is  his  guide.  He  is  one  who 

invariably  looks  where  he  is  going 
and  is  careful  to  examine  the  im¬ 
mediate  foreground  before  he  exe¬ 
cutes  a  leap  or  a  bound ;  who  neither 
star-gazes  nor  is  lost  in  meditation 
when  approaching  trapdoors  or  the 
margin  of  a  dock;  who  never 

mounts  a  moving  omnibus  and  does 
not  alight  from  any  car  while  the 
train  is  in  motion;  who  investigates 
exhaustively  the  bona  fides  of  every 
mendicant  before  distributing  alms 
and  will  inform  himself  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  habits  of  a  dog  before  ad¬ 
ministering  a  caress ;  who  believes  no 
gossip,  nor  repeats  it,  without  firm 
basis  for  believing  it  to  be  true; 
who  never  drives  his  ball  till  those 
in  front  of  him  have  definitely  va¬ 
cated  the  putting-green  which  is  his 
own  objective;  wbo  never  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another  makes  an  ex¬ 


cessive  demand  upon  his  wife,  his 
neighbors,  his  servants,  his  ox  or 
his  ass;  who  in  the  way  of  business 
looks  only  for  that  narrow  margin 
of  profit  which  twelve  men  such 
as  himself  would  reckon  to  be  ‘fair’, 
and  contemplates  his  fellow  mer¬ 
chants,  their  agents,  and  their  goods 
with  that  degree  of  suspicion  and 
distrust  which  the  law  deems  ad¬ 
mirable;  who  never  swears,  gambles 
or  loses  his  temper ;  who  uses  noth¬ 
ing  except  in  moderation  and  even 
while  he  flogs  his  child  is  meditating 
only  on  the  golden  mean.” 

“Devoid,  in  short,  of  any  human 
weakness,  with  not  one  single  saving 
vice,  sans  prejudice,  procrastination, 
ill-nature,  avarice  and  absence  of 
mind,  as  careful  for  his  own  safety 
as  he  is  for  that  of  others,  this  ex¬ 
cellent  but  odious  character  stands 
like  a  monument  in  our  courts  of 
justice,  vainly  appealing  to  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens  to  order  their  lives  after 
his  own  example.” 

You  are  no  doubt  wondering  how 
such  a  standard  can  be  met  by  any 
ordinary  mortal.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
the  standard  by  which  controllers 
and  others  who  issue  statements  will 
be  attempted  to  be  judged  hence¬ 
forth.  It  makes  it  all  the  more  im¬ 
portant  for  all  of  us  hereafter  to 
be  even  more  careful,  if  possible, 
than  heretofore  in  the  preparation 
of  financial  statements,  bearing  in 
mind  the  extreme  importance  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  completeness,  and  clarity. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  made  gteat  strides  in  the 
direction  of  standardization.  In 
1922,  after  considerable  delibera¬ 
tion,  it  adopted  a  uniform  classi¬ 
fication  entitled  “A  Standard  Meth¬ 
od  of  Accounting  for  Retail  Stores”. 
This  represented  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vance  in  retail  accounting.  It  made 
it  possible  for  stores  to  compare 
figures  with  some  degree  of  accur¬ 
acy  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a 
piece  of  work  comparable  in  im¬ 
portance  with  the  uniform  classifi¬ 
cation  for  railroads  issued  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  that  for  gas  and  electric  com¬ 
panies  issued  by  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  About  five  years  ago  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  by  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  to  revise  the  pre¬ 
vious  classification  and  its  work 
was  issued  in  a  volume  entitled 
“The  Expense  Manual”.  This  clari¬ 
fied  and  rearranged  the  previous 
work  and  made  it  even  more  useful. 

Admirable  as  is  “The  Expense 
Manual”,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  does 
not  go  far  enough  and,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  it  is  subject  to  the  same  limi¬ 
tation  as  the  classifications  for  rail¬ 
roads  and  for  gas  and  electric  com- 
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panics.  It  provides  definitely  for 
the  charging  of  all  costs  and  ex¬ 
penses  to  specified  accounts,  but  it 
does  not  explain  how  the  amounts 
to  be  charged  to  such  accounts  are 
to  be  determined.  For  example, 
“The  Expense  Manual”  tells  us 
that,  for  stores  of  medium  size,  de¬ 
preciation  of  buildings  and  build¬ 
ing  equipment  shall  be  charged  to 
Account  No.  32-13-01,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  account  reads : 

“Charge  here  depreciation  on  the 
book  value  of  owned  buildings, 
building  equipment  and  improve¬ 
ments,  and  depreciation  or  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  improvements  to  leased  prop¬ 
erties,  . ” 

but  you  will  see  that  there  is  no 
indication  in  this  definition  as  to 
how  a  reasonable  charge  for  depre¬ 
ciation  should  be  arrived  at. 

Similarly,  the  expense  classifica¬ 
tion  for  medium  stores  tells  us  that 
repairs  of  buildings,  fixtures  and 
equipment  shall  be  charged  to  Ac¬ 
count  No.  31-11-01,  the  description 
of  which  account  reads: 

“Charge  here  the  repairs  made  to 
all  buildings,  fixtures  and  equip¬ 
ment,  used  in  the  operations  of  the 
business,  except  those  made  to  de¬ 
livery  rolling  stock.  Include  in  this 
account  materials  used  by  carpenters 
and  other  mechanics  on  the  store 
payroll,  but  not  the  payroll  itself, 
which  is  charged  to  Payroll:  31- 
11-02  . ” 

but  the  description  does  not  en¬ 
lighten  us  as  to  how  we  are  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  an  item  should  be 
charged  to  repairs  or  added  to  the 
value  of  buildings  or  fixtures. 

In  the  same  way,  the  condensed 
comparative  income  and  expense 
statement  contained  in  “The  Ex¬ 
pense  Manual”  shows  that  gross 
merchandise  margin  is  to  be  arrived 
at  by  the  use  of  the  retail  method 
of  inventories.  Yet  “The  Expense 
Manual”  does  not  explain  the  retail 
method  or  refer  to  an  authoritative 
explanation.  It  is  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  go  to  various  other  sources, 
such  as  the  papers  presented  at 
the  various  conventions  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  the  regulations  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  Dr. 
McNair’s  admirable  book  issued 
some  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and 
the  pamphlet  issued  last  year  by 
the  Controllers’  Congress  entitled 
“The  National  Inventory  Method 
in  Practical  Operation.”  None  of 
these  sources  is  complete  in  itself 
and  even  Dr.  McNair’s  book,  which 
is  the  most  complete  of  all,  fails  to 


discuss  some  important  matters  and 
leaves  others  undecided,  presenting 
both  sides. 

These  remarks  indicate  briefly 
the  limitations  of  “The  Expense 
Manual”  and  the  reasons  why  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  use  it  as  a  com¬ 
plete  manual  for  expense  accounts 
and  for  the  determination  of  the 
entire  income  and  expense  state¬ 
ment,  for  the  balance  sheet  and  for 
the  surplus  account — in  short  for 
the  entire  set  of  financial  statements 
issued  by  the  retail  store.  It  might 
l)e  well  to  outline  a  little  more  fully 
these  limitations  and  this  will  be 
done  under  three  balance  sheet 
headings,  as  follows: 

1.  — Fixed  assets 

2.  — Accounts  receivable 

3.  — Inventories 

1.  Fixed  Assets 

The  first  problem  which  presents 
itself  in  connection  with  fixed  assets 
is  to  outline  a  procedure  for  deter¬ 
mining  whether  an  expenditure  rep¬ 
resents  a  repair  or  an  addition  to 
a  fixed  asset  account.  From  the 
e.xamination  of  the  books  of  a  large 
number  of  retail  stores  I  find  that 
there  is  little  uniformity  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  In  the  case  of  store  fix¬ 
tures  some  stores  charge  to  repairs 
all  but  major  items  while,  with 
others,  the  tendency  is  to  add  to  the 
asset  account  all  items  which  can 
possibly  be  considered  of  permanent 
value,  including  a  great  many  items 
of  small  amount  and  relatively 
short  life.  Some  stores  have  adop¬ 
ted  the  practice  of  not  adding  to 
the  account  any  purchase  below  a 
stipulated  minimum — say  $25.00  or 
$50.00.  Consider  in  connection 
with  this  problem,  for  example,  the 
divergence  in  treatment  of  such 
items  as  display  fixtures,  restaurant 
china  and  linen,  and  carpets  and 
rugs.  Consider  also  the  problem  of 
relocating  departments  and  the  de¬ 
termination  of  what  proportion  of 
the  expenditures  shall  be  considered 
an  asset  and  what  proportion  an  ex¬ 
pense.  The  problem  becomes  even 
more  aggravated  if  there  is  a  build¬ 
ing  addition:  in  such  a  case  we  are 
confronted  not  only  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  moving  costs  but  also  with 
the  problem  of  allocating  the  costs 
of  connecting  the  old  building  with 
the  new  and,  often,  renovating 
existing  fixtures.  To  what  extent 
should  such  items  be  treated  as 
assets  and  to  what  extent  as  ex¬ 
pense  ? 

The  problem  of  depreciation  is 
a  more  general  one.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  methods  of  writing  off 


depreciation  in  addition  to  the 
straight  line  method :  these  others 
include  the  retirement  reserve  meth¬ 
od  used  by  utilities,  the  sinking 
fund  method,  the  combined  main¬ 
tenance  and  depreciation  method, 
and  others.  A  committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Accountants 
has  recently  stated  that  the  charges 
against  a  particular  year  may  vary 
100  per  cent  or  more,  according  as 
one  or  the  other  permissible  method 
is  employed.  Commissioner  Elast- 
man,  who  made  a  study  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  more  important  rail¬ 
roads,  found  that  over  a  period  of 
about  twelve  years  the  use  of  the 
retirement  method  by  the  railroads 
resulted  in  depreciation  charges 
which  averaged  only  approximately 
40  per  cent  of  what  they  would 
have  been  under  the  straight  line 
method.  He  ordered  the  railroads 
to  adopt  the  straight  line  method 
but  his  order  was  later  temporarily 
suspended.  Similarly,  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of  the  State 
of  New  York  found  that  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Gas  Company  of  New 
York  in  the  year  1932,  by  the  use 
of  the  retirement  method,  arrived  at 
depreciation  charges  which  were 
approximately  $14,000,000  less  for 
the  one  year  than  they  would 
have  been  by  the  use  of  the  straight 
line  method.  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  companies  in  the 
retail  field  use  the  straight  line 
method  so  that  the  retail  field  prob¬ 
ably  does  not  have  the  problem  of 
changing  its  method  entirely.  There 
may  be  some  companies,  however, 
which  are  not  using  the  straight 
line  method. 

Under  the  straight  line  method 
an  asset  is  depreciated  over  the  ex¬ 
pected  life.  Would  it  be  practical 
for  a  committee  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  in  consultation,  say,  with 
architects  and  engineers,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  a  fair  life  would  be  for 
various  types  of  buildings,  such  as 
steel  and  concrete,  brick,  etc.,  and 
for  store  fixtures,  so  that  those  who 
wish  to  adopt  standard  rates  might 
at  least  know  what  such  rates  are? 

We  might  perhaps  consider  going 
a  step  further.  A  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  of  a  department 
store  building  is  represented  by  the 
utilities  —  escalators,  elevators, 
lighting  equipment,  heating  equip¬ 
ment,  refrigerating  equipment,  etc. 
— which  have  a  life  considerably 
less  than  that  of  the  building  itself. 
How  many  stores  segregate  their 
total  building  cost  into  the  cost  of 
the  building  itself  and  the  cost  of 
{Continued  on  page  80) 
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DEPARTMENT  STORES  SELLING  FRIGIDAIRE 

t 

WILL  SOON  RECEIVE  A  COPY  OF  THIS  SURVEY 

During  the  past  three  months  Frigidaire’s  pieces  of  literature  that  a  department  store  by  the  stores  in  securing  prospects,  and 

Department  Store  Division  made  a  thor-  executive  could  have ;  especially  if  his  store  many  other  factors  of  vital  importance  in 

ough  study  of  forty-three  department  stores  is  not  securing  volume  sales  on  major  the  successful  operation  of  a  major  appli- 

in  which  Frigidaire  and  other  major  appli-  appliances.  ance  department. 

ances  are  being  sold  by  specialty  selling  In  addition  to  statements  covering  spe-  Tbis  book,  just  one  more  example  of 

methods.  cialty  selling  from  forty-three  department  the  service  which  the  Frigidaire  Depart- 

The  results  of  this  survey  have  been  com-  store  executives,  the  survey  covers  depart-  ment  Store  Division  is  constantly  render- 

piled  in  a  book  which  undoubtedly  will  be  ment  set-up,  personnel,  location,  remunera-  ing,  will  be  available  to  executives  of 

one  of  the  most  valuable  and  informative  tion  of  salesmen,  advertising,  methods  used  department  stores  now  selling  Frigidaire. 


FRIGIDAIRE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  DIVISION 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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II  omefurnishings  Section 


~dt 

Outlook  Indoors 


Homefurnishings  Make  A  Bow 

Leontir«e  Sander's 


WITH  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  we  inaugurate 
a  Homefurnishings  Section.  From  month  to 
month  as  the  issues  of  The  Bulletin  reach  your 
desk  these  pages  will  give  you  news  and  views  of 
Furniture,  Fabrics,  Carpets  &  Rugs,  Curtains,  I^mps, 
Linens  &  Domestics,  China,  Glass,  Giftwares  and 
Housewares.  Complete  resource  and  buying  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  gladly  given  upon  request  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  cooperating  will  be  notified. 

This  is  a  timely  debut  as  in  the  not  too  distant  fu¬ 
ture  a  new  market  is  predicted.  Refurnishing  needs 
throughout  the  country  are  heavy,  and  we  can  look 
forward  to  those  long  desired  increased  sales  and  to 
a  better  evaluation  of  things  which  make  life  worth 
living.  Quality,  good  taste  and  a  return  to  elegance  will 
be  a  large  part  of  the  picture  just  ahead! 


As  for  a  general  style  trend,  we  are  evidently  in  for 
an  era  of  Nationalism.  At  this  moment,  we  are  getting 
accustomed  to  Modernism  in  its  various  manifestations 
— Classic — Chinese  and  the  straight  line  type  which 
our  American  modernist  calls  functionalism.  It  is  a 
taste  which  young  America  is  accepting  and  will  accept 
for  some  time  to  come.  But  already  we  are  curious 
about  the  styles  which  lie  ahead.  We  can  only  turn  the 
pages  of  history  and  since  history  never  repeats  itself 
exactly,  we  cannot  expect  our  post-depression  era  to 
match  those  of  the  past.  During  the  great  depressions 
of  the  past  only  the  useful  was  considered  beautiful, 
but  on  the  rise  to  prosperity  luxuriousness  and  flam- 
boyancy  was  desired.  Whether  we  will  want  a  Baroque, 
Rocco  or  a  Victorian  style  is  a  question.  Whatever  1 
evolves,  however,  will  be  highly  flavored  with  American  } 
Nationalism. 
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Above:  An  old  window  cur¬ 
tain  and  cornice  purchased  in 
1831  by  the  grandmother  of  the 
present  owner. 


Photographs,  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 


Right:  Mahogany  inlaid  with 
brass  card  table  with  label  of 
Charles  Honore  Lannuier. 


Below  :  Detail  of  an  alcove 
showing  the  American  Vic¬ 
torian  Style  1840-1865. 


”A11  American 
Furniture” 


An  Exhibition  of  Importance 
of  Fine  Old  Examples 


Those  of  us  who  were  at  the  Grand  Rapids  Fur¬ 
niture  market  and  saw-  the  presentation  of  new 
All  American  Furniture  will  be  keenly  interested 
in  the  current  exhibition  of  Old  New  York  State  Fur¬ 
niture  now  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  pieces 
which  the  Museum  shows  are  from  important  private 
collections  and  historic  Houses  which  heretofore  have 
been  unavailable  to  the  public.  The  public  is  tremend¬ 
ously  interested.  The  settings  are  made  in  room  group¬ 
ings  and  changes  in  style  from  pioneer  to  prosperous 
days  can  be  traced.  The  work  of  eighteen  early  New 
York  Cabinet  Makers  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  twenty-six  signed 
jiieces.  Among  them  are  the 
names  of  George  Woodruff  1808- 
1816,  Charles  Honore  Lannuier 
a  Frenchman,  Gilbert  Ash  who 
had  a  shop  in  Wall  St.,  Duncan 
Phyfe,  perhaps  the  best  known, 
and  John  Henry  Belter  who  be¬ 
came  famous  for  Victorian  fur¬ 
niture,  the  type  with  carved  open¬ 
work  scrolls.  Rosewood  and 
crimson  plush. 

The  new  All  American  Furni¬ 
ture  was  a  composite  display 
showing  the  work  of  six  leading 
American  Manufacturers. 


A  Cross-stitch  Rug  on  canvas  modi 
in  1808-1812  and  used  until  1825. 


Section 
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H  o m ef ur ni shin g s  Secti o n 


At  the  Right:  The 
Connoisseurs  room  at  the 
new  Steuben  galleries. 
Three  places  are  set  with 
the  new  square  stem  cry¬ 
stal  and  the  mirror  just 
doubles  the  setting  show¬ 
ing  dinner  for  six. 


A  Beautiful 

New  Shop 

.1 


Fine  American  Glass  demonstrating  a  complete 
serxnce  to  a  customer. 


New  YORK’S  Fifth  Avenue  has  for  the  first  time 
a  Shop  devoted  entirely  to  Glass.  Indeed  it  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  Beyond  the 
fact  of  its  opening,  the  new  Gallery  is  unique  because 
of  the  chaste  elegance  of  architecture  and  decoration 
which  has  been  called  forth  to  provide  an  appropriate 
background  for  the  brilliance  of  glass.  Steuben  Glass, 
as  the  new  Gallery  will  be  called,  will  be  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  art  glass  of  the  hand-made  variety,  hand¬ 
made  stemware,  and  architectural  glass.  The  Gallery 
which  is  located  at  748  Fifth  Ave.,  will  operate  both 
as  a  retail  and  wholesale  store.  The  new  merchandise. 


the  effort  in  setting  up  the  exhibit,  and  its  unique  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  should  be  of  particular  interest 
to  out-of-town  Decorators  and  Buyers.  The  Gallery 
will  serve  as  a  laboratory  for  the  very  newest  creations 
of  Steuben.  Table  settings  and  smart  displays  will  be 
seen  at  all  times  and  these  will  be  tested  by  New  York’s 
smartest  retail  customers.  Mr.  John  M.  Gates  will  have 
direction  of  the  Gallery  and  will  be  happy  to  give 
his  expert  knowledge  and  tpcperience  gained  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Gallery.  It  is  a  center  for  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  technique  of  display  and  merchandising 
of  glass. 
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The  New  Leisure 


More  time  for  Living  and  Playing  will  mean  more 
Picnics  and  Parties!  New  Linens^  China  and  Glass 
greet  these  new  holidays  and  prepare  for  the  Bride 


WHAT  will  we  do  with  our  new  Leisure?  Nobody  knows  just 
what — but  now  is  an  excellent  time  to  start  presenting  leisure 
fill-ins.  We  expect  to  spend  more  time  at  the  Seashore,  in  the 
Hills  or  Suburbs  with  more  time  study  the  small  things  which  will 
add  to  comfort  and  pleasure  and  make  parties  worth  giving.  So  here 
we  are  showing  new  styles  in  informal  table  appointments.  The 
smartest  tables  boast  of  cloths  in  combination  with  dark  linen.  Deep 
broad  borders  of  Skipper  Blue,  Burgundy  or  Brown  show  the  center 
of  a  cloth  plain  white  or  ecru  or  in  some  simple  design  of  the  two 
colors.  Large  lower-case  letters  are  most  effective  in  monograms  in 
the  center  of  the  border  or  in  a  corner  of  a  dark  linen  patch  on  the 
table. 

With  these,  as  with  all  luncheon  and  dinner  linens,  plain  white 
crystal  is  smartest.  But  for  those  informal  iced  drinks  which  are 
served  at  most  any  hour  of  the  day  we  find  glasses  with  all  sorts  of 
colorful  designs.  Pheasants,  sea-gulls,  diagonal  plaids  and  bubbles, 
find  their  way  to  every  size  glass  from  cocktails  to  highballs. 

The  popularity  of  the  breakfast  tray  is  gaining.  Hostesses  who 
must  contend  with  lazy  week-end  guests  find  it  an  enormous  help 
in  keeping  the  breakfast  hour  regulated.  Such  an  item  in  all  its 
glory  seems  ripe  for  promotion  and  might  be  shown  in  a  model 
guest-room  as  well  as  m  the  departments  where  the  appointments 
are  sold.  Luncheon  in  the  country  might  promote  those  new  sampler 
doily  sets  with  the  new  plain  bone  china  or  with  the  sampler-pattern 
china. 

To  contrast,  luncheon  aboard  a  yacht  might  be  most  effectively 
suggested  with  the  glassware  and  linen  monogrammed  with  the  yacht’s 
insignia  or  with  less  formal  things  such  as  Sea-Shell  centerpiece 


This  nnv  bubble  design  comes  in  red, 
green,  yellow,  orange  and  blue  dots 
combined  with  white.  Libby  Glass 

Mfg.  Co, 


Red  White  and  Blue  Bands  printed  on 
good  quality  linen  presents  a  party  at¬ 
mosphere,  in  table  doilies. 


An  attractive  plaid  design  in  platinum  Sheer  gauzy  Deruta  place  mats  are  ex-  New  glassware  for  the  sportsman  and 

and  colors  comes  in  four  volume  selling  cellent  reproductions  of  old  New  Eng-  a  smart  striped  toweling  which  may  also 

sizes.  Libby  Glass  Mfg.  Co.  land  samplers.  be  used  for  informal  luncheons 
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Courtesy  Libbey  Glass  Company 


Above:  A  white  luncheon  is  a  charming  idea  for  warm  weather. 
The  center  bowl,  sherbet  glasses  and  stemware  in  the  Trianon 
pattern  show  how  an  unusual  and  beautiful  effect  may  be  achieved 
inexpenshely.  The  china  and  hemstitched  linen  luncheon  mats  are 
pure  white. 


and  that  flounder-like  plates  set  on  a  skipper 
blue  cloth! 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  dark 
colored  linens,  the  new  bath  towels  in  dark 
blue,  red,  green,  brown  and  black,  are  ideal  for 
Cabana  and  Beach !  Hand  towels  in  linen  buck 
come  to  match  these,  but  when  displaying  them 
a  contrast  is  more  dramatic,  red  with  blue, 
green  with  black,  etc. 

For  those  gay  occasions  the  little  country 
house  has  come  in  for  a  wealth  of  colorful 
table  cottons,  linens,  china  and  glass.  Those 
departments  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  promote  all  these  in  one  fell  swoop  with 
attractive  table  settings  planned  to  create 
an  urge  for  the  great  open  spaces!  Perhaps  a 
‘Supper  under  the  Stars’  will  suggest  a  host 
of  other  ideas  for  out  door  eating  such  as 
gayly  decorated  beverage  carts,  chairs  and 
tables  on  wheels,  hot  food  containers,  large 
trays,  etc.  ‘A  Fisherman’s  Breakfast’  and  a 
‘Woodsman  Lunch’  may  be  exploited  so  as  to 
display  his  favorite  glass  and  plate.  For  a 
‘Luncheon  under  the  Elms’  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  those  new  cross-stitch. 
New  England  sampler  mats.  With  these, 
wooden  plates  and  jiewter  goblets  or  tankards 
will  add  New  England  atmosphere. 


Right:  Informal  sum¬ 
mer  snacks  will  be  served 
on  bright  colorful  table 
linens  with  gay  country 
glassware.  Plaids  and 
checks  show  the  effecth'e 
smart  combinations  of 
white  and  brilliant  dark 
colors.  Glassware  and 
pottery  amusingly  de¬ 
signed  add  gaiety  to  every 
type  of  tablesetting. 
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Said  a  Department  Store 
Superintendent 

AFTER  thorough  trial  of  the  Apex  Dry  Cleansing  Unit 
xV  the  superintendent  of  one  of  America’s  largest 
department  stores  said,  "No  piece  of  equipment  ever  has 
paid  us  such  quick  returns.”  Similar  statements  have  been 
made  by  the  executives  of  other  department  stores  where 
the  Apex  Unit  has  been  installed.  Here,  then,  is  a 
new,  proved  source  of  quick  profits  and  great  savings 
for  department  stores. 

Costs  of  cleaning  and  pressing  in  your  work  rooms  are 
increasing.  The  Apex  Dry  Cleansing  Unit  will  reduce 
your  present  45  cent  average  to  2214  cents  or  under,  in- 
eluding  solvent,  labor,  current,  water,  steam,  and  depreci-  ^ 

ation  (three  years).  It  will  enable  you  to  give  one  to 
three-hour  service — to  departments  or  to  the  public. 

The  first  cost  of  the  Apex  Unit  is  low.  Its  eflSciency  is  ^  f  T  *4. 

unequalled.  It  cleans  thoroughly,  quickly,  safely.  Will  A-rlf y  U  Oil 

not  injure  artificial  silk,  silk,  wool,  piles,  furs,  drapes,  or 

decorative  pieces.  It  can  be  operated  by  anyone  with  a  mini-  J . . . 

•  '  the  apex  electrical  MFG.  C( 

mum  amount  of  training.  Does  not  increase  insurance  rates.  :  Laundryette  Division 

Requires  no  special  installation  permit.  Uses  synthetic  \  743iBesiemtrAvtnue,cUveiaHd,ob 

fire-proof  solvent.  Cleans  cold.  Leaves  no  odor.  Surely,  you  \  .nediaSnun'deufh  and  tri 
will  be  interested  in  learning  all  the  facts.  Mail  the  coupon!  :  the  Apex  Dry  Cleansing  Unit. 

THE  APEX  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  j  same _ 

LAUNORYITTi  DIVISION 

7.^23  Bessemer  Avenue  ....  Cleveland,  Ohio  j  Company - 

i  City,  State 


THE  APEX  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO. 

Laundryette  Division 
7433  Bestemtr  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  im¬ 
mediately  full  details  and  prices  on 
the  Apex  Dry  Cleansing  Unit. 


Extra  large  capacity — 80  pounds  per  hour.  Occupies  floor  space  of  only  13‘  x  T  including  cabinet  {furnished). 

Illustration  shows  "Twin”  Model 
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Electrical  Merchandising 


The  Successful  Operation  of  a  Major 
ElectricahAppliance^Department 


By  HERSCHEL  LUTES* 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company, Divisional  Merchandise  Manager, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


WHETHER  stores  do  or  do 
not  go  into  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  in  a  big  way,  they  will 
still  be  sold  in  ever  increasing  vol¬ 
ume,  and  to  our  customers.  Manu¬ 
facturers  have  learned  that  there  are 
many  outlets  for  their  merchandise, 
and  they  are  now  big  enough  to  se¬ 
cure  distribution  in  every  city,  town 
and  hamlet  in  the  country,  without 
the  aid  of  department  stores. 

The  electrical  people  have  much 
to  improve  in  their  conduct  and  atti¬ 
tude.  It  is  true  that  these  electrical 
people  will  have  to  do  some  reform¬ 
ing  themselves  if  there  is  to  be  a 
happy  and  successful  cooperation. 
A  larger  margin  of  profit  will  have 
to  be  given  on  many  items.  The 
two  of  us  may  have  to  work  out  a 
compromise  in  the  matter  of  sales¬ 
men’s  compensation.  The  rapid 
turnover  of  salespeople  in '  specialty 
operation  simply  cannot  exist  in 
department  stores.  Some  method 
of  occasional  specials  (instead  of 
cutting  list  price)  will  also  have 
to  be  arranged  for  the  stores. 
This  may  be  private  branded  lines. 
Sales  campaigns  must  be  har¬ 
monized  and  approved  by  both  sides 
before  being  launched.  Direct  com- 
I^tition  between  selling  organiza¬ 
tions  of  manufacturers  and  the  store 
is  a  thing  that  must  be  watched  and 
will  have  to  be  straightened  out  in 
some  manner.  It  forces  stores  to 
purchase  from  their  competitors, 
who  are  also  very  aggressive  re¬ 
tailers,  and  who  sometimes  use 
strange  tactics  to  divert  the  sale 
away  from  us.  These  and  other  im¬ 
portant  points  of  friction  can  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  smoothed  out. 

Specialty  Operators 

These  specialty  operators  who  are 
now  selling  electrical  appliances  so 
successfully  are  just  teeming  with 
ideas  of  promotion..^ They  are  just 

‘Address  delivered  at  the"  Electrical  Merchan¬ 
dising  Session,  23rd  Annual  Convention, 
•January  16,  1934. 


bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm  and 
can  and  will  suggest  dozens  of  trick 
schemes  and  ways  of  getting  more 
business.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  very  familiar  with  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  their  problems, 
many  of  these  schemes  will  not  be 
practical.  But  man>-  more  of  them 
may  not  only  be  practical  but  will 
be  successful — in  fact,  have  been 
successful  in  several  stores. 

After  all,  one  of  our  chief  weak¬ 
nesses  is  inconsistency.  Any  large 
manufacturer  contacting  a  dozen 
large  and  successful  stores  for  an 
outlet,  is  amazed  at  the  fact  that 
there  hardly  seems  a  single  policy 
that  is  uniformly  accepted  by  all  of 
them.  Apparently  each  store  thinks 
it  is  different  and  has  a  different 
class  of  customers  and  a  different 
problem  of  distribution.  In  most 
cases,  the  manufacturer  just  turns 
aside  to  his  own  system  of  outlets 
and  distributes  the  merchandise  in 
his  own  way.  This  has  been  going 
on  entirely  too  long  and  to  too  large 
an  extent  for  the  department  store 
to  sit  by  and  ignore  the  situation. 

These  specialty  operators  have  a 
large  unit  sale  and  can,  therefore, 
concentrate  much  time  on  it.  In  a 
few  hours  they  can  transact  as  much 
business  as  the  average  manufac¬ 
turer’s  representative  would  do  in 
a  week.  The  balance  of  their  time 
is  spent  thinking  up  and  perfecting 
fancy  schemes  for  sales  promotion ; 
and  elaborate  plans  for  getting  more 
volume.  We  department  stores  are 
too  prone  to  turn  down  too  many  of 
these  plans  without  due  consider¬ 
ation. 

We  stores  reject  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  items  all  the  time  that  we 
get  into  a  negative  mental  condi¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  refuse 
to  accept  proposition  after  proposi¬ 
tion.  Many  of  our  supposedly  suc¬ 
cessful  merchants  can  today  give 
you  dozens  of  reasons  why  most 
any  progressive  and  seemingly  im¬ 
portant  plan  or  idea  won’t  work — 


out  of  their  vast  reservoir  of  ex¬ 
perience  they  can  convince  them¬ 
selves  at  least  that  many  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  proposed  schemes  of  mer¬ 
chandising  will  not  work,  or  will 
turn  into  a  calamity  of  some  sort. 
The  laurels  of  the  future  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  go  to  those  who  still  have 
initiative,  courage,  and  an  open 
mind  for  the  changed  times  and 
the  changed  customers. 

Our  Negative  Attitude 

There  are  many  of  us  merchan¬ 
disers  and  even  managers  who  are 
too  set  in  our  ideas  and  too  far  be¬ 
hind  the  procession  of  the  new  deal. 
Many  so-called  successful  merchants 
prided  themselves  on  their  ability 
to  say  no — indeed  it  was  their  chief 
asset.  And  in  those  times  and  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  people  of  those  days,  this 
policy  resulted  in  success.  But  we 
are  now  playing  to  a  different  audi¬ 
ence.  Our  customers  are  the  ones 
who  threw  the  Republicans  out  of 
power  in  no  uncertain  terms  and 
without  any  apology  whatever.  Our 
customers  are  the  ones  who  re¬ 
pealed  prohibition  most  emphati¬ 
cally.  Our  patrons  are  the  ones  who 
have  changed  their  minds  about,  and 
their  respect  for,  the  old  sacred  and 
conservative  regime.  Somehow  they 
just  don’t  respect  and  reverence  the 
fact  that  in  the  old  days  we  were 
good  and  successful  merchants. 
They  merely  go  some  other  place 
and  do  their  buying  as  they  see  fit, 
and  of  whomever  appeals  to  them 
as  the  best  merchants  of  this  day. 

Selling  Efforts 

The  Vice-President  in  charge  of 
sales  of  one  of  the  leading  Refri¬ 
gerators,  acridly  (but  unfortunately 
correctly)  said  of  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  store ;  “At  first  the  store, 
following  the  general  practice  of  de¬ 
partment  stores,  ‘exposed  their 
electric  refrigerators  for  sale  to 
their  customers’  ”.  Thus  does  the 
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Electric  Refrigerator  Display,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


high  pressure  successful  salesman 
view  our  timid  efforts.  Specialty 
selling  is  interesting  because  in  this 
line  of  endeavor  you  really  have  to 
sell.  Department  stores  are  notably 
criticized  for  accepting  business  and 
taking  orders  for  merchandise  with¬ 
out  doing  much  in  the  way  of  origin¬ 
al  salesmanship.  This  cannot  be 
done  if  the  store  is  to  succeed  in 
specialty  selling.  Those  now  selling 
this  merchandise  are  using  every 
known  art  of  salesmanship  and  are 
using  it  to  the  limits.  You  simply 
must  be  an  expert  saicsman  in  order 
to  make  good  in  this  line  of  selling. 
Comiietition  is  so  keen  that  only 
the  highest  grade  of  salesmen  can 
last  very  long. 

One  of  the  executives  of  a  leading 
department  store,  when  asked  what 
he  considered  the  most  important 
factor  in  operating  a  specialty  sell¬ 
ing  department,  replied ;  “The  store 
management  must  be  sold  and  kept 
sold  on  the  specialty  selling  idea; 
and  the  salesmen  must  be  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  store  as  anyone  on  the 
payroll.  They  must  never  get  the 
impression  that  they  are  looked  upon 
as  employees  ‘set  apart’  in  some  way. 
The  men  must  be  supervised,  their 
work  carefully  planned,  and  they 
must  be  given  every  possible  help 
to  insure  themselves  adequate  earn¬ 
ings.” 

Unless  the  store  management  is 
thoroughly  sold  on  the  idea  and 
earnestly  desires  volume  in  electrical 
appliances,  it  would  be  much  better 
if  the  store  just  refused  to  consider 
the  operation  of  a  specialty  selling 
organization  on  electrical  appliances 


— or,  in  fact,  the  selling  of  any 
major  electrical  appliances. 

And  unless  it  is  willing  to  con¬ 
cede  the  fact  that  it  must  have 
specialty  salesmen  and  supervisors 
and  that  those  specialty  men  cannot 
be  recruited  from  the  ranks  nor 
considered  in  the  same  light  as  or¬ 
dinary  department  store  help — then 
it  had  better  forget  the  whole  idea 
of  any  volume  in  major  electrical 
appliances. 

Selling  and  Advertising  Costs 

Unless  also  it  is  willing  to  assume 
that  the  advertising  cost  and  the 
selHng  cost  are  to  be  higher  than 
regular  department  store  men  are 
accustomed  to  see.  then  it  will  never 
be  happy  with  tne  operation  of  a 
specialty  selling  department.  For 
there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
such  an  organization  is  the  only  kind 
that  can  produce  satisfactory  results 
on  major  electrical  appliances  and 
that  the  only  way  to  successfully  op¬ 
erate  a  department  of  this  kind  is 
to  knowingly  treat  it  as  such  and  be 
])erfectly  willing  to  spend  more 
money  for  selling,  advertising,  etc., 
than  would  be  considered  practical 
in  the  ordinary  department  store 
operation. 

And  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
store  management  to  impress  upon 
those  who  have  charge  of  expense 
control  that  they  should  be  more 
lenient  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
expense  items  of  such  a  department. 
Too  often,  the  management  tries 
unsuccessfully  to  compromise  with 
the  heavy  selling  expense.  R^ular 
department  store  expense  and  per¬ 


sonnel  simply  is  not  readily  capable 
of  success  as  specialty  operators. 
Undoubtedly,  this  fact  has  been 
proven,  beyond  the  question  of  a 
doubt  and  it  seems  like  an  unneces¬ 
sary  economic  waste  to  continue  this 
practice.  If  they  do  try  it,  the 
chances  are  about  a  hundred  to  one 
that  they  will  have  very  poor  suc¬ 
cess  and  without  realizing  what  is 
really  the  trouble,  they  will  assume 
that  their  store  has  no  volume  possi¬ 
bilities  in  electrical  appliances.  There 
are  many,  many  stores  that  have 
gone  into  this  thing  in  a  timid,  half¬ 
hearted  sort  of  way  in  the  vain  hope 
of  doing  the  job  with  regular  de¬ 
partment  store  personnel  and  these 
same  stores  now  feel  that  it’s  not 
the  kind  of  business  that  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  can  get. 

Sales  Policies 

No  doubt  many  store  manage¬ 
ments  simply  will  not  change  their 
life-long  policies  and  do  all  of  the 
(to  them)  irregular  things  that 
are  successfully  done  by  those  now 
distributing  major  appliances.  Their 
success,  when  they  do  open  these 
departments,  will  be  in  direct  and 
adverse  proportion  to  the  number  of 
these  practices  which  they  refuse 
to  adopt.  Naturally  the  conservative 
store  cannot  even  consider  some  of 
the  wild  schemes  and  tactics  now 
being  employed  by  the  specialty  sell¬ 
ing  organizations.  But  they  can  act 
as  a  leader  in  the  selling  of  this 
merchandise  by  refusing  to  adopt 
and  sponsor  the  absurd  policies — 
but  at  the  same  time  adopting  all 
they  possibly  can  of  the  ethical  and 
desirable  ones. 

The  store  going  into  the  selling 
of  electrical  appliances  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  all  reasonable  deferred 
payment  business  and  must  instruct 
store  executives  to  eo  after  that 
kind  of  business  in  a  dignified,  yet 
aggressive  and  not  passive  way.  If 
the  store  merely  takes  what  comes 
to  them  and  does  not  take  an  ag¬ 
gressive  attitude,  then  the  attempt 
will  not  be  productive  against  com¬ 
petitive  methods. 

The  store  management  must  be 
willing  to  grant  that  solicitation  in 
many  forms  is  desirable  and  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  get  volume  in  elec¬ 
tric  appliances.  They  will  have  to 
forget  their  old  scruples  against  ag¬ 
gressive  salesmanship  and  so-called 
high  pressure  selling  and  must  rec¬ 
ognize  that  this  merchandise  is  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  means  of  expert  sales¬ 
manship  and  that,  in  order  to  get 
volume  alongside  our  competition 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to 
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many  of  the  methods  now  employed 
in  selling  this  line  of  merchandise. 

Most  of  the  stores  who  took  on 
direct  canvassing  by  salesmen  have 
abandoned  this  practice  because  it 
was  not  so  productive  as  they  ex¬ 
pected — it  is  apparently  on  the 
wane.  But  they  have  been  able  to 
successfully  replace  it  by  securing 
more  prospects  in  the  store  traffic, 
and  to  a  very  large  degree,  by  using 
the  store  charge  customers  and  the 
deferred  payment  closed  accounts. 
Old  customers  of  appliances  form  a 
veiy  substantial  source  of  leads  for 
new  sales. 

Solicitation  can  be  done  effective¬ 
ly  and  yet  without  detracting  from 
the  dignity  or  reputation  of  the 
store.  For  instance,  leads  from 
cooking  schools,  lectures  and  other 
department  activities  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  without  antagonism. 

Credit  Sales 

And  the  store,  to  be  successful  in 
selling  electrical  appliances,  will 
have  to  direct  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  have  a  friendly  attitude  and 
be  willing  to  unbend  enough  to  meet 
competition  in  most  ways.  It  must 
not  hesitate  to  advertise  deferred 
payments,  or  low  “down”  payments, 
or  feature  free  demonstrations  in  the 
home,  or  some  of  the  other  for¬ 
bidden  things  that  come  under  the 
regular  dignified  department  store 
ethics.  And  discount  sales  and  com¬ 
parative  prices  may  not  be  entirely 
banned  by  the  code. 

And  the  Credit  Office  should  be 
directed  to  be  willing  and  ready  to 
extend  itself  to  aid  in  getting  busi¬ 
ness.  It  must  not  hold  back  or  be 
too  strict  in  its  attitude  with  cus¬ 
tomers.  Naturally,  it  should  not 
take  unnecessary  risks,  but  as  long 
as  the  loss  on  deferred  payments  is 
much  smaller  than  on  open  charge 
accounts  (as  it  is  in  some  stores), 
then  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a 
more  liberal  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  credit  managers. 

The  store  manager  should  in¬ 
struct  his  personnel  department  to 
be  willing  to  cooperate  in  finding 
men  and  in  keeping  them  through 
hard  times  as  well  as  good  times. 
They  must  be  willing  to  allow  good 
men  to  run  over  their  drawing  ac¬ 
counts  into  red  in  poor  weeks  or 
even  poor  months,  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  they  will  come  out  ahead 
when  the  heavy  selling  season  is 
on.  The  personnel  division  will  also 
have  to  be  generous  in  its  attitude 
toward  the  supervisors  and  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  these  men.  They  will  have 


periods  of  non-productiveness  and 
must  be  recognized  as  semi-execu¬ 
tives.  Salesmen’s  commissions  will 
run  from  7  to  10  per  cent  and  the 
supervisors  an  additional  2  to  4  per 
cent. 

A  store  can  also  make  up  its  mind 
that  if  it  is  going  into  the  selling  of 
major  electric  appliances,  the  gross 
profit  per  cent  will  not  (at  first  at 
least)  be  so  great  as  some  other 
departments.  Neither  will  the  ex¬ 
pense,  other  than  selling,  lie  so  great 
— delivery  is  often  done  by  manu¬ 
facturer’s  distributors;  stock  is  car¬ 
ried  and  warehoused  by  them ;  ad¬ 
vertising  is  partially  paid  for;  on 
several  items  manufacturers  guaran¬ 
tee  and  give  the  customer  service 
and  repair  for  many  months ;  space 
occupied  is  in  most  cases  small. 

Plans  for  Operation 

There  are  two  possible  plans  of 
operating  such  a  department.  The 
first  is  for  the  store  to  adopt  it  as  a 
regular  department,  build  its  own 
specialty  organization  and  operate  it 
under  the  regular  store  system  but 
with  special  privileges  and  limita¬ 
tions  so  far  as  usual  department 
control  is  concerned. 

The  other  possibility  is  to  allow 
some  outside  selling  organization  or 
manufacturer  to  lease  the  depart¬ 
ment  or  operate  it  under  a  resale 
arrangement.  This  is  a  safe  and 
easy  way  to  start.  Under  this  plan, 
the  gross  profit  will  be  considerably 
lower,  but  naturally  most  expense 
items  are  handled  by  the  leasing 
concern.  When  you  go  into  this 
method,  however,  be  prepared  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  chief  fundamental  diff¬ 
erence  between  the  regular  operation 
in  your  own- organization  and  the 
speciality  operator  will  be  that  the 
lessee  will  spend  more  money,  much 
more  in  fact,  for  publicity,  and  on 
selling  commissions,  and  he  will 
make  more  radical  statements  in 
selling  and  in  advertising,  as  well 
as  immediately  assuming  a  more 
aggressive  attitude  toward  high 
pressure  selling  and  toward  solicit¬ 
ing  business. 

Private  Brands 

In  considering  the  merchandising 
of  electrical  appliances,  it  is  also  de¬ 
sirable  to  decide  whether  you  want 
to  offer  the  customer  an  assortment 
of  most  of  the  leading  makes  of 
merchandise,  esneciallv  the  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  lines,  or  whether  vou 
are  willing  to  tell  the  customer  that 
you  believe  one  certain  brand  or 
(Continued  on  page  82) 


Every 

Depaitment  Store 

Needs 

PURE  AIR 


Type  “M”  RADI-ION  Machine 

RADI-ION  purifies  air  by  Nature’s  own 
methods. 

RADI-ION  activates  the  oxygen  in  the 
air  so  that  the  air  can  maintain  itself 
pore. 


PURE  WATER 


“Controlled  Ozone”  Water  Purifier 

“Controlled  Ozone”  purifies  water  by 
Nature’s  own  method. 

“Controlled  Ozone”  is  the  safest  and 
most  thorough  method  known. 

A.  F.  lll!\'RICHSENf,  Ine. 
50  Chnreh  St,  Xew  York 
Cortlantit  7^S9Bt 
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Fashion  Highlights  and  Developments 
in  Home  Decorating 


Stylist, 


IN  surveying  the  Home  Furnish¬ 
ing  Field  fashion  highlights,  we 
know  that  we  shall  have  Early 
American  maple,  or  an  expression 
of  informality.  Eighteenth  Century 
mahogany,  or  informal  formjdity, 
Neo — Classic  and  Classical  Modern, 
or  extreme  formality,  and  Modern 
or  an  expression  of  freedom  and  a 
striving  for  space. 

Few  homes  even  if  new  will  be 
done  consistently  in  any  one  of  these 
styles.  It  will  depend  on  the  type 
of  home,  the  size  of  rooms  and  the 
individual  taste  of  the  family. 

Color  Important 

Color  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  the  fashion  picture.  Just  at 
present  we  are  in  a  transition  stage, 
as  we  are  passing  from  one  major 
color  combination  to  another.  Six 
years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  color 
on  a  furniture  floor  in  New  York. 
Everything  was  neutral.  Two  years 
ago  the  greater  percentage  of  floors 
presented  a  rust  and  green  aspect. 
Now  you  will  see  more  blues,  golds, 
burgundies,  browns,  here  and  there 
a  red,  and  in  some  stores  whites, 
off  whites,  emerald  greens,  chart¬ 
reuse  greens  and  lime  yellows, 
corals  and  watermelon  pinks.  If 
you  look  a  little  further  you  should 
find  some  rust,  brown  rosy  with 
age,  and  some  green,  more  yellow 
than  blue.  In  very  smart  stores  you 
will  see  gray  and  a  beige  which  is 
nearly  chamois  in  tone.  All  of  these 
colors  are  more  pure  and  less  grayed 
than  their  sisters  of  a  year  ago. 
They  are  deeper  and  have  more 
vitality  and  more  interest.  They  are 
closely  allied  and  very  necessary  to 
the  second  and  most  important 
fashion  highlight — texture.  We 
have  been  inspired  by  the  apparel 
industry  to  use  new  weaves,  new 
combinations  of  fibers,  and  have  dis¬ 
covered  new  use  for  old  fibers. 

'Address  delivered  at  the  Home  Furnishings 
Session,  Merchandising  Division,  23rd  Annual 
Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  January  18,  i934. 


By  GLADYS  MILLER* 

L.  C.  Chase  &  Company,  New  York 

- • - 

Simultaneously  there  is  the  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  quality.  Dame 
Fashion  is  a  means  to  an  end.  She 
has  created  a  desire  for  elegance  in 
apparel  and  the  customer  has  learn¬ 
ed  that  this  elegance  is  not  possible 
in  cheap  imitations.  The  retailer  is 
interested  in  an  increase  of  the  unit 
sale,  and  the  customer  is  tired  of 
makeshifts.  She  has  become  in¬ 
spired  when  making  a  purchase  to 
spend  a  little  more  and  get  wearing 
quality  and  durability.  She  desires 
to  know  how  an  article  can  be 
washed,  cleaned,  or  cared  for  to  in¬ 
sure  protection.  This  has  brought 
about  an  increased  demand  for  pile 
fabrics  for  furniture,  because  it  is 
a  known  fact  that  a  pile  fabric  wears 
longer  and  doesn’t  soil  as  quickly  as 
a  flat  weave.  This  does  not  mean 
that  flat  weaves  will  not  have  a  part 
in  the  fashion  scheme.  Our  custo¬ 
mer  has  learned  to  select  her  en¬ 
semble  with  texture  interest  and 
contrast  and,  if  she  hasn’t  this 
ability,  it  is  our  pleasure  to  teach 
her,  so  that  her  home  will  not  be¬ 
come  monotonous. 

Modern  Furniture 

Modern  is  in  the  air.  You  can’t 
get  away  from  it.  I  have  found  it 
used  in  the  most  surprising  places. 
The  increased  sales  in  modern  for 
a  time  will  be  in  the  large  centers 
where  there  are  large  apartment 
houses  and  public  buildings.  It  will 
increase  in  ratio  to  the  new  build¬ 
ing  and  remodeling  in  communities 
as  well  as  to  the  sane,  consistent 
promotion  on  your  part.  Contract 
sales  will  increase,  repeal  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  stimulate  the  redecoration 
of  restaurants  and  tea  rooms.  Many 
of  these  will  go  modern,  especially 
if  your  contract  and  decoration  de¬ 
partment  are  at  all  modern  minded. 
This  influence  will  be  felt  in  the 
home.  The  sales  of  modern  also 
follow  closely  the  sales  of  smart 
new  fashions  in  apparel  stvles. 

The  modern  mode  makes  use  of 
waste  space  in  rooms.  The  new  ar- 


City 


rangement  of  sofas  makes  corners 
part  of  the  room  and  not  just 
shadows.  It  becomes  scientific  in 
its  use  of  lighting  and  therefore 
gives  more  reading  comfort.  It  rec¬ 
ognizes  light  reflection  and  paints 
each  wall  a  different  color  and  often 
combines  light  and  dark  colors  effec¬ 
tively.  It  takes  into  consideration 
our  modern  habits  and  customs  and 
is  built  to  fit  our  needs.  We  are 
seeing  the  first  newly  created  style 
in  over  a  hundred  years. 

This  modern  feeling  is  being  car¬ 
ried  over  to  the  traditional  field  and 
is  being  adopted  and  adapted  to  new 
uses.  We  see  modern  colors  and 
modern  fabrics  used  on  traditional 
furniture  which  so  changes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  that  people  mistake  the 
old  for  the  very  new  because  of  its 
new  dress.  Few  complete  homes 
will  go  modern  until  there  is  more 
building  with  modern  tendencies, 
but  bed  rooms,  dining  rooms,  sun 
rooms,  basement  living  rooms  with 
bars  adjoining  and  a  living  room 
here  and  there  in  the  new  home  or 
in  the  new  apartment  of  the  bride 
and  groom  will  be  done  in  this  new 
style. 

Influence  of  the  Movies 

The  movies  are  a  big  asset  in  this 
field  as  well  as  in  the  traditional  and 
cannot  be  ignored  as  a  factor  for 
creating  the  desire  for  new  fashions 
in  Home  Furnishings.  “When 
Ladies  Meet”,  “Twenty-four 

Hours”,  “Trouble  in  Paradise”, 

“Berkeley  Square”  are  just  a  few 

which  have  left  their  mark. 

There  seems  to  be  some  misun¬ 
derstanding  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  as  to  the  relation  of  fashion 
to  Home  Furnishing.  Most  people 
assume  that  fashion  functions  only 
in  the  apparel  industry.  In  fact,  one 
Home  Furnishing  merchandise 

manager  said  to  me,  “Miss  Miller, 
I  don’t  want  Fashion  to  come  into 
our  field.  I  have  been  married 
eleven  years.  Last  week  I  paid  $500 
for  a  new  bed  room  suite  for  our 
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home.  I  want  that  to  last  my  life 
time.” 

Well,  it  makes  little  difference 
whether  he  wants  Fashion  in  our 
field  or  not.  It  is  in  our  field  and 
is  becoming  a  stronger  and  stronger 
force.  The  customer  demands  it 
with  her  continual  question  “Is  this 
new?”  Our  mills  require  that  we 
create  a  desire  for  change  in  order 
that  they  be  kept  busy. 

In  apparel  we  have  short  seasons 
and  quick  changes.  The  cycle  is 
longer  in  Home  Furnishing,  first 
because  the  base  product — the  fur¬ 
niture — cannot  change  as  quickly  as 
the  apparel  base — the  coat — and  se¬ 
condly  because  the  average  home  is 
not  financially  equipped  to  replace 
as  often. 

The  apparel  division  has  beaten  us 
by  leaps  and  bounds  in  using  Fash¬ 
ion  as  a  tool  for  more  sales.  Paris 
creates  the  market,  and  makes  the 
mistakes.  We  pick  and  choose  and 
eliminate  and  dramatize  the  costume, 
not  the  dress,  not  the  hat,  not  the 
bag,  not  the  shoe  but  the  related 
whole.  Has  this  increased  sales?  It 
has.  No  longer  can  the  customer 
have  one  best  hat  if  she  is  to  appear 
well  dressed.  She  must  have  a  hat 
suitable  to  her  costume,  and  a  cos¬ 
tume  suitable  for  each  occasion, 
and  a  large  number  do,  regardless 
of  how  much  or  how  little  is  paid. 

Dramatizing  the  Whole 

In  like  manner  we  are  beginning 
to  dramatize  the  room  as  a  whole. 
Many  have  been  disappointed  in  re¬ 
sults  because,  at  first,  they  expected 
to  see  the  customer  purchase  the 
model  room  furnishing  as  it  stood. 
This  did  not  happen  and  the  store 
owner  often  felt  the  idea  was  wrong. 
He  forgot  that  the  average  family 
pocket  book  is  a  slim  affair  and 
that  Home  Furnishing  purchases 
have  to  be  spread  over  a  period  of 
time.  The  furniture  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  February  and  the  floor 
covering  in  May  . 

In  apparel,  the  costume  must  suit 
the  individual  tastes  and  occasion 
needs  but  the  furnishing  of  the 
home  must  please  the  family  as  a 
group,  except  for  a  personal  room 
such  as  a  bedroom.  Customers 
select  new  fashions  in  furnishings 
when  they  have  become  accustomed 
to  seeing  and  reading  about  any 
given  style.  Each  person  wants 
what  they  know  just  well  enough  to 
tell  that  it  is  smart  and  up-to-date 
hut  has  not  known  long  enough  to 
grow  weary  of  seeing  too  often.  As 
soon  as  this  saturation  point  is 
reached  a  new  fashion  is  on  its  way 
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in.  For  example,  most  of  us  are 
tired  of  the  old  rust  and  green  com¬ 
bination,  some  customers  are  as 
weary  of  it  as  we,  but  in  some  com¬ 
munities  the  saturation  point  has  not 
been  reached.  Therefore,  it  is  very 
necessary,  if  you  are  to  use  Fashion 
as  a  tool  for  more  and  better  selling, 
for  you  to  time  its  introduction  to 
suit  your  store  and  your  community. 

The  reason  that  New  York  and 
Chicago  and  the  other  large  centers 
are  more  successful  with  new  fash¬ 
ions  is  because  of  the  increased  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  buying  public  to 
see  these  new  things  repeatedly  and 
the  stamp  of  approval  given  by  sev¬ 
eral  people  to  a  new  fashion. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  lack 
of  coordination  of  stocks  in  stores 
for  a  consistent  presentation  of  a 
given  fashion.  This  is  not  always 
the  fault  of  the  buyer.  Usually  a 
new  fashion  is  introduced  in  the  ac¬ 
cessory  field  of  lamps,  bric-a-brac, 
wall  papers,  and  occasional  furni¬ 
ture  before  it  becomes  general  in 
the  three  majors  of  draperies,  floor 
covering  and  furniture.  Chippen¬ 
dale  and  Chinese  Chippendale  are 
now  an  accepted  fashion.  This  style 
was  introduced  in  occasional  furni¬ 
ture  four  years  ago  and  has  been 
gaining  momentum  ever  since.  The 
fashion  was  slowed  up  considerably 
because  of  the  depression  and  the 
fact  that  Chippendale  is  a  fairly 
luxurious  and  expensive  style.  This 
season  one  sees  its  fashion  influence 
in  our  modern  furniture. 

Coordinated  Merchandise  Makes 
Effective  Decoration  Easier 

Manufacturers  have  also  seen  the 
light  and  your  buying  problem  is 
being  simplified  as  it  is  easier  to 
secure  coordinated  merchandise. 
Wall  papers  are  designed  to  en¬ 
semble  with  fabrics,  floor  covering 
with  draperies,  and  upholstery 
fabrics  for  certain  pieces  of  fur¬ 
niture.  There  is  every  indication 
that  the  nrogress  we  have  made  in 
this  coordination  work  is  going  to 
continue.  However,  in  checking 
these  groups  in  sales,  one  finds  that 
as  a  rule  the  customer  didn’t  pur¬ 
chase  the  ensemble  at  once.  She 
often  purchased  the  wall  paper  one 
month  and  returned  the  next  for 
draoery. 

Furniture  manufacturers  have 
found  it  profitable  not  only  to  create 
a  line  of  a  certain  type  of  furniture 
but  to  aid  the  store  promotion  by 
providing  correct  background  and 
even  accessories.  Sometimes  these 
units  are  complete  houses  and  some¬ 
times  just  individual  groupings, 


either  suggested  or  installed  by  the 
manufacturer.  One  of  these  in¬ 
stallations  proved  that  a  store  could 
sell  lamps  as  high  as  $15  a  unit 
where  heretofore  $3.95  has  been 
high. 

As  I  have  told  you,  there  are 
many  points  which  we  may  take 
from  the  apparel  divisions  but  there 
is  one  system  which  is  used  which 
is  costing  many  stores  money.  That 
is  the  use  of  the  seasonal  letter  and 
automatic  markdown.  Our  style 
cycle  is  much  longer  than  that  of, 
apparel.  The  customer  completes  her' 
ensemble  in  a  much  longer  time. 
Many  stores  are  forced  to  mark 
down  merchandise  that  within  a 
week  or  a  month  they  are  forced  to 
go  out  into  the  market  and  repur¬ 
chase.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  sea¬ 
sonal  letters  if  they  are  intelligently 
used  to  show  what  isn’t  selling  well. 
It  may  be  that  the  fashion  is  dead 
in  your  community  and  should  be 
discontinued.  It  may  be  that  you 
have  been  too  timid  in  your  promo¬ 
tion.  After  careful  analysis,  if  you 
are  sure  this  fashion  is  still  poten¬ 
tial,  it  should  not  be  marked  down 
unless  you  can  buy  it  for  less  in 
the  market. 

The  Fashion  Cycle 

Fashion  occurs  in  three  stages, 
an  incoming  fashion,  an  outgoing 
fashion  and  one  now  accepted.  The 
keynote  this  spring  will  be  reno¬ 
vation  and  modernization.  This  will 
be  done  first  by  change  in  color  and 
secondly  by  doing  the  opposite  of 
what  has  been  done.  If  the  custo¬ 
mer  has  had  a  patterned  rug  she 
may  want  a  wall  to  wall  carpet  of 
some  plain  color.  If  she  had  plain 
walls,  she  will  want  wall  paper  of 
some  design.  If  she  had  many 
colors,  she  will  want  the  new  graded 
color  scheme  with  the  contrast  of 
some  brilliant  color  high  note.  If 
she  has  had  a  smooth  texture,  she 
will  want  one  of  depth.  She  will 
want  the  new  which  will  combine 
effectively  with  what  she  has  but 
which  will  change  the  old  so  that 
she  and  her  family  feel  they  are 
living  in  a  new  place. 

Few  people  can  sell  what  they 
don’t  know  and  if  we  are  to  take 
advantage  of  the  increased  demand 
this  year  by  showing  and  selling  the 
new  things  with  which  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  so  courageously  provided 
us,  we  are  going  to  inspire  them  to 
create  and  produce  new  things  for 
next  fall.  This  year  manufacturers 
have  accepted  the  fashion  story  of 
color,  texture,  and  quality.  They 
have  heard  the  cry  for  better  en- 
sembling  of  lines  and  have  listened. 
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A  Store  Is  Judged 

By  Its  Silk  Hosiery 


^T^HERE  is  one  sure  basis  for  judging  a  retailer’s  reputation — by  asking 
what  hosiery  he  sells.  A  store  is  now  known  by  the  serviceability  of 


its  hosiery. 


Above  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
grade  mark  of  tested  quality 
that  will  be  attached  to  every 
stocking  produced  by  Holeproof, 
under  a  license  based  on  reg¬ 
ular  analytical  and  wear  tests 
of  Holeproof  hosiery  by  the 
Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 


It  is  a  scientiSc  fact  that  no  sheer 
hosiery  will  withstand  long,  hard  wear; 
neither  will  the  five  strand  hosiery  of 
one  manufacturer  wear  longer  than  the 
ten  strand  hosiery  of  another  manufac¬ 
turer.  But  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
scientifically  constructed  stocking  that 
will  give  “extra”  wear  in  consumer  use. 

The  Holeproof  Hosiery  Company  is 
producing  hosiery  made  to  the  highest 
specifications  for  consumer  service¬ 
ability  value  practised  by  the  textile 
industry.  The  specifications  for  each 
style  are  based  on  the  results  of  both 
laboratory  and  actual  wear  tests. 

This  Bureau  announces  that  it  has 
licensed  Holeproof  to  use  our  seal  of 
tested  quality  on  its  men’s  and  women’s 
hosiery.  Any  manufacturer  who  will 
regularly  test  his  hosiery  and  thereby 
insure  its  uniform  quality  deserves  the 
preference  of  patronage  by  all  good 
stores.  This  Bureau  recommends  Hole- 
proof  hosiery  for  its  scientific  wearing 
properties  and  good  consumer  value  to 
every  retailer  who  believes  that  no  sale 
is  completed  until  the  customer  re-pur¬ 
chases  the  hosiery  because  of  its  wearing 
quality. 


I  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc. 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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News  and  Views  of  Fashion 
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Color  Is  An 
Important  Ally 
of  Fashion 


At  the  moment  there  are  several  important 
Americans  who  are  in  the  fashion  business 
in  Paris,  back  home  in  New  York  for  a  short 
interval,  getting  reacquainted  with  old  friends 
and  old  places.  One  of  them  remarked  to  a  gath¬ 
ering,  shortly  after  landing:  “I  have  never  seen 
smart  women  wearing  so  much  color.  In  Paris 
you  just  couldn’t  .  .  .  you  would  be  stared  at.” 
Continued  discussion  of  the  color  phase  which 
well  dressed  women  are  going  through  at  the 
moment,  brought  out  the  fact  that  these  visiting 
Americans  approved  it  enthusiastically  as  a  charm¬ 
ing  note  of  inftlligent  wardrobe  selection. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  is  less  feeling  of 
conspicuousness  outside  of  New  York,  when  one 
appears  in  colors,  especially  gay  and  vivid  ones, 
yet  there  is  a  distinguished  element  of  well  dressed 
women  all  over  the  country  who  cling  tenaciously 
to  black. 

Fashion  has  been  talking  of  gay  colors  for 
nearly  a  year  .  .  .  vivid  blouses,  vivid  scarfs,  bright 
hats,  bright  handbags,  gay  gloves,  gay  bouton¬ 
nieres  .  .  .  colors  that  give  a  lift  to  the  morale 
and  the  spirits,  sparkling  accents  that  are  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  average  woman.  But  more  than 
that,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  colors  give 
impetus  to  sales.  The  colorful  wardrobe  needs 
more  careful  coordination  of  parts  and  accessories, 
and  they  are  discarded  with  greater  frequency 
liecause  the  customer  wearies  of  them  more  readily 
than  she  does  of  black,  or  even  navy. 

With  the  advance  of  warm  days,  and  summer 
not  far  away,  there  is  complete  assurance  that 
colors  and  white  will  take  a  big  lead  in  coats, 
suits,  hats,  and  all  accessories,  but  consistent  and 
untiring  efforts  should  be  exerted  to  build  up  a 
color  appreciation  which  will  develop  the  smart 
and  intelligent  handling  of  several  colors  in  one 
costume.  The  vivid  Mexican  shades,  and  the 
riotous  color  combinations  of  the  Russian  theme 
are  magnificent,  when  several  or  more  are  used 
with  a  neutral  background.  Harmonious  blend¬ 
ings  of  color  displays  will  impress  the  customer 
with  the  possibilities  that  lie  at  hand  for  variety 
and  newness.  And,  looking  ahead  to  next  winter, 
when  as  a  matter  of  habit  women  think  in  terms 
of  sombre  clothing,  there  may  now  l>e  developed 
a  taste  and  ambition  for  brilliant  fabrics  and  fan¬ 
cies  which  may  revolutionize  our  fashion  land¬ 
scape,  as  well  as  enliven  our  morale,  and  put 
us  in  step  with  the  much  sought  new  leisure. 
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Indicative  Features  of 

the  Paris  Openings 


Gaiety  is  the  note  which  sounds  clearly 
from  Paris  and  the  haute  couture  have 
I  displayed  a  hearty  interest  in  novelties  that  in- 

I  dicate  an  elegance  born  of  the  Victorian  spirit 

I  but  merrily  interpreted  in  wings  and  bustles, 

I  and  fins  and  fichus,  that  make  the  modern 

I  woman’s  silhouette  not  unlike  a  haughty  bird. 
I  Every  cable  from  the  center  of  the  dressmak- 

I  ing  art  repeats  over  and  over  the  importance  of 

I  fabric  elegance,  and  crispness  and  stiffness  are 
I  liked  by  so  many,  that  we  look  that  way  wdth 

I  tense  interest. 

I  Blue  Is  the  Color 

I  Patou’s  fondness  for  blue  is  a  story  of 

I  many  years  standing,  and  a  story  that  has  been 

I  interwoven  with  success.  This  year  the  wide 

I  range  of  blues  finds  several  in  the  Patou  col- 

I  lection,  including  a  divine  shade  of  sapphire, 

I  and  a  magnificent  purplish  blue.  Mainbocher 

I  shows  navy,  and  Lelong’s  blue  is  soft,  chalky 

I  and  flattering.  Schiaparelli  has  a  blue  which 

I  is  called  Petit,  but  to  the  color  of  the  French 

I  soldier’s  uniform  she  is  giving  conspicuous 

I  favor.  In  addition  to  a  fondness  for  blue  there 

I  is  evidence  of  green,  and  looking  ahead  to  early 

I  fall,  the  forecasts  stress  the  dark  clear  green 

I  and  reddish  browns  now  sponsored  for  high 

I  fashion.  The  Eucalyptus  gray  which  Schia- 

I  parelli  has  brought  out,  reminds  one  that  her 

I  enthusiastic  presentation  of  eel  gray  last  year 

I  resulted  in  a  surprising  acceptance  of  that  color 

I  family. 

I  Fabrics  Are  Most  Amazing 

I  Stiff  silks  include  alpaca  and  taffetas  that 

I  actually  swish,  and  there  are  lustrous  heavy 

I  satins  pompous  enough  for  bustles  and  formal 

I  trains ;  Luminal  is  the  extraordinary  fabric 

I  which  has  cellophane  strands  interwoven  to 

I  give  a  bright  and .  shiny  undertone ;  Dilkusha 

I  uses  washable  velvets  for  resort  clothes ;  and 

I  ribbons,  silks  and  chiffons  shirred  with  Lastex 

I  add  fabric  noveltv.  Tree  bark  fabrics  repeat 

I  interest  in  crinkle'^  mater’als  which  Schianarefli 

I  again  launches  with  enthusiasm.  Linens,  or- 

I  gandies  and  novelty  cottons  are  in  every  salon 

I  for  blouses,  pelerine  collars  and  the  ubiquitous 

I  collars  and  cuffs. 

I  The  Silhouette  Becomes  Slightly  Amusing 

I  Typhoons  and  birds,  fish  and  airplanes,  pago- 

1  das  and  motor  car  streamlines,  all  these  strange 

I  comparisons  of  the  silhouette  give  an  idea  of 

I  the  wide  variety  of  types,  and  the  extremes  to 

I  which  the  imagination  of  the  designers  have 

I  digressed  in  creating  clothes  for  the  new  season. 


But  strange  and  fantastic  though  they  are  in 
verbal  pictures,  they  are  distingushed  by  grace 
and  a  Victorian  spirit  which  is  welcomed  in 
our  new  elegance.  The  Typhoon  silhouette  of 
Schiaparelli  is  an  evolution  of  the  windblown, 
interpreting  increased  front  fullness  and  bil- 
lowiness,  and  the  interpretation  is  much  more 
restful  and  pleasant  than  the  name.  It  is  quite 
unlikely  that  the  term  “typhoon”  will  be  as 
popular  as  “windswept.”  Stiff  front  revers, 
little  pointed  or  pocket-like  pouches  that  stick 
straight  out  the  back, of  the  skirt,  or  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  certainly  are  bird-like,  or  if  you 
like,  you  may  call  them  fish-fins.  The  stream¬ 
line  which  has  an  elongated  feeling,  emphasized 
by  cascading  ruffles  that  make  the  skirt  about 
the  ankles  look  very  narrow,  the  hips  very  slim, 
and  define  sharply  the  waist  and  busts,  has  an 
important  place  in  the  fashion  story. 

Important  to  the  silhouette  of  spring  is  the 
cape  which  is  appearing  at  many  of  the  best 
dressmakers.  The  hip  length  which  frequently 
is  part  of  a  suit,  and  the  knee  length  which  has 
tremendous  importance  in  sports  clothes  is 
augmented  by  the  elegance  of  the  full  length 
rape  for  evening  sponsored  in  the  Vionnet  col¬ 
lection. 

.Sleeves  are  important,  but  they  do  not  carry 
t’-ie  whole  burden  of  the  season’s  fashion  as 
thev  did  a  year  or  so  ago.  The  Leg  o’  Mutton 
is  revived  at  Lanvin’s,  and  contrasting  colored 
sleeves  are  numerous.  The  little  puff  of  the 
Josephine  era,  is  the  single  innovation  in  eve¬ 
ning  sleeves,  and  one  which  is  likely  to  be  im¬ 
portant  because  of  the  smartness  of  crisp  silks 
and  cottons. 

High  Notes  in  the  Cables 

Light  coats  over  dark  dresses,  and  distin¬ 
guished  Redingote  ensembles;  the  white  pique 
coaj  at  Mainbocher,  2/3  length,  also  the  white 
organdie  coats  .  .  .  these  are  shown  over  black 
dresses;  at  Vionnet’s  the  long  daytime  coat  of 
velvet,  and  at  Paquin  the  lieige  broadcloth  street 
coat.  Dresses  with  sailor  collars,  with  buttons 
all  the  way  down  the  back,  with  noveltv  shell 
fastenings,  and  exotic  clips  resembling  lobster 
claws,  dice,  birds,  and  arrows.  An  evening 
dress  at  Worth’s  has  a  genuine  ruffled  swishing 
petticoat. 

There  is  considerable  attention  given  to  the 
neckline,  which  once  more  is  being  lowered, 
and  especially  in  formal  clothes  the  low  front 
sauare  is  receiving  particular  comment.  For 
daytime  low'  V  necklines,  are  definitely 
registered. 
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Hats  Are  Distinguished  by 
Individual  Brim  Treatment 

The  Saucer  brim  with  its  childish  naivete,  and  the  off- 
face  brim  with  its  swaggering  care-free  air,  are  still 
very  much  in  the  fashion  picture  for  spring  and  early  sum¬ 
mer,  but  there  is  a  new  comer  in  the  world  of  hats  that 
desen'es  equal  if  not  greater  attention  at  the  moment  ... 
it  is  the  large,  flat  sailor,  very  large  and  very  flat.  This 
particular  hat  is  exceedingly  attractive  in  the  many  fabrics 
which  are  being  chosen  for  scarfs,  for  bags,  and  for  gloves, 
and  so  the  complete  ensemble  grows  in  importance. 

Very  shallow  crowns  are  definitely  registering  their  im¬ 
portance  in  the  new  showing  of  the  American  Designers, 
and  while  imports  from  Suzy  and  Talbot,  and  other  French 
hat  makers  of  distinction  have  been  emphasizing  this 
contour,  it  is  now  very  evident  in  original  creations  at 
Lilly  Dache  and  Gladys-Belle.  An  extremely  large,  very 
wide  hat,  which  looks  as  though  it  would  be  a  feat  to  bal¬ 
ance  the  6  inch  brim,  made  of  peasant  linen,  is  one  of  the 
distinguished  American  Designer  Hats  at  Dache.  This 
sailor  type,  which  many  know  as  the  Canotier,  is,  of  course, 
most  salable  in  the  two  and  three  inch  brims,  and  are 
especially  featured  in  fine  straws  of  the  Baku  family  as 
well  as  in  cotton  fabrics  for  costume  wear. 

A  development  of  the  off-face  hat  which  is  especially 
youthful  is  the  Dutch  bonnet,  with  the  long  sides,  or  with 
the  long  back.  The  brim  stands  very  perky  and  high  over 
the  forehead,  and  sometimes  it  is  peaked  or  split  in  almost 
true  native  fashion.  This  trend  is  being  watched  with 
interest  as  a  likely  development  with  summer  cottons. 

The  peaked  crown  of  the  Tyrolean  theme  of  last  year 
is  evident  in  the  Oriental  influence  attributed  to  the  Coolie 
and  Chinese  inspirations.  This  model  is  often  made  with 
the  turned-up  brim  of  Breton  lines,  tho  more  generally 
it  is  mushroomed  in  true  eastern  manner.  This  hat  when 
made  with  a  bandeau  becomes  an  important  type  for 
tailored  street  wear,  and  has  a  decidedly  individual  flair. 

Straws  Are  Important 

Even  though  interest  runs  strongly  to  the  silk,  and  cot¬ 
ton,  and  wool  fabrics,  straws  holds  an  important  place, 
particularly  shiny  paillasons,  brocaded  bakus,  exotic 
weaves,  and  rustic  straws.  Straws  that  are  combined  with 
angora,  or  with  cellophane,  or  with  felt,  present  a  sports 
and  tailored  body  of  peculiar  suitability  to  wear  with 
tweeds,  knitted  clothes,  and  rough  cottons.  An  amusing 
revival  in  the  fashion  picture  is  Patent  Leather,  which  is 
made  to  wear  with  town  woolens,  and  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  patent  leather  bag,  and  shoe  this  season, 
there  is  opportunity  for  promoting  this  ensemble. 

Trimmings  Are  Numerous 

Nearly  a  decade  of  stark  simplicity  in  hats,  makes  the 
present  season  of  ribbons  and  flowers,  and  leathers,  real 
news.  Veils  are  going  on  merrily  and  they  continue  to  be 
diminutive.  Flowers,  many  that  look  natural,  and  others 
that  have  no  relation  to  nature,  are  used  flat  against  the 
crowns  and  wide  brims,  and  on  the  bandeaux.  Metal 
ornaments,  some  quite  jewel-like  are  especially  smart,  and 
gold  which  is  talked  of  in  Paris  for  heavy  bracelets  and 
chains,  is  used  for  buckles,  large  pins,  and  hat  pins. 


Via 

Transatlantic 

Telephone 

THE  HOUSE  OF  WORTH 
shows  evening  wraps  of  rare 
elegance,  and  particularly  favors 
the  long  cape.  Sumptuous  col¬ 
lars  of  red  fox,  of  white  fox, 
and  of  'fox  speckled  with  beige 
are  especially  summery.  A  full 
length  coat  of  paillettes  is 
dazzling. 


MAINBOCHER  is  partial  to 
printed  silks,  both  for  day  and 
evening.  He  shows  charming 
jackets  of  prints  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  dress  in  plain  color. 
Printed  taffetas  for  evening 
have  trains,  low  front  neck¬ 
lines,  and  very  often  a  bustle 
effect. 


MAGGY  ROUFF  shows  the 
popular  twin  sweater  set,  which 
practically  every  American 
owns,  but  she  has  individualized 
it  by  making  the  coat  a  darker 
shade  than  the  pull-over,  and 
usually  the  tweed  skirt  carries 
a  darker  and  third  tone. 


MOLYNEUX  has  stressed  de¬ 
lightful  and  amusing  accessory 
ensembles  in  his  new  collection, 
particularly  the  plaid  taffeta 
scarf,  gloves  and  hat.  He  uses 
a  belt,  bag  and  gloves  of 
bright  velvet  with  tailleurs. 


LYOLENE  is  advocating  the 
longer  waisted  silhouette,  and 
has  pushed  down  the  belts  on 
her  dresses  about  an  inch.  She 
shows  many  wool  dresses  wiA 
leather  belts  dropped  to  the  hip 
bone. 


VIOPWET  is  endorsing  heartily 
the  big  ribbon  bows  and  jabots 
of  taffeta  and  velvet  ribbons. 


PAQUIN  AND  CHANEL  give 
importance  to  the  Redingote 
costume  with  plain  coat  and 
harmonizing  dress,  frequently 
of  print  silk.  These  are  Vic¬ 
torian  in  feeling,  with  a  front 
fullness,  and  usually  large  stiff 
revers. 
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Shoes  Sponsor  Greater  Individually 
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SPRING  1934  is  revealing  a  shoe-consciousness  here¬ 
tofore  unknown  among  American  women,  and  here 
is  proof  unquestioned  that  the  continued  stressing  of 
correct  ensemble  has  finally  reached  the  foot  of  the 
customer.  Not  better  qudity  alone,  but  distinctive 
style  and  design  is  in  demand  in  department  stores,  and 
at  last  the  foot  is  importantly  enough  dressed  to  attract 
the  eye.  Just  so  long  as  the  staple  opera,  oxford,  and 
strap  dominated  the  picture,  almost  regardless  of  qual¬ 
ity,  just  so  long  was  it  difficult  to  increase  the  average 
woman’s  shoe  wardrobe,  but  now  with  variety  of  fab¬ 
rics,  leathers  and  designs,  shoes  have  become  individual 
and  interesting. 

The  streamline  silhouette  with  its  much-to-be-desired 
slenderi^ng  motifs  and  lines,  is  an  important  factor  in 
new  shoes.  It  is  effected  by  stitchings,  and  strippings 
of  contrast  which  give  the  windswept  or  windblown 
illusion  toward  the  back.  And  one  exclusive  and  inter¬ 
esting  pattern  has  carried  the  idea  to  a  nice,  and  all 
the  while  wearable  extreme,  by  tying  the  ribbons  at  the 
back  of  the  quarter,  instead  of  over  the  instep  in  usual 
manner.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  this 
individuality  of  design  .  .  .  for  surely  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  many  women  to  be  satisfied  to  wear  the  same 
style  in  shoes,  than  that  they  should  be  satisfied  to 
wear  the  same  style  in  a  hat  or  a  dress. 

Gabardine  and  fine  corded  fabrics  are  featured  in 
every  alert  shoe  department.  Especially  with  the  de¬ 
mand  for  brown  and  navy,  fabrics  reflect  color  with 
an  accurate  nicety  which  satisfies  the  woman’s  idea  of 
perfect  ensemble.  Strippings  of  patent  leather  and  silk 
kids,  or  underlays  of  white  and  sharply-  contrasting 
colors  are  important  accents. 

Another  arrival  of  extraordinary  interest  in  the  shoe 
picture  for  late  spring  is  Clay  Color  which  closely  re¬ 
sembles  Swagger  brown,  the  very  smart  English  tan 
which  has  been  promoted  by  fine  bootmakers  for  the 
past  couple  of  years.  Because  Clay  Color  is  not  suffici¬ 
ently  descriptive,  many  are  using  the  name  Redskin, 
which  has  unlimited  possibilities  for  promotional  tie-ups. 
Already  the  .demand  for  Clay  is  outstepping  the  produc¬ 
tion.  Another  reason  for  looking  upon  this  color  with 
friendly  eyes,  is  the  fact  that  it  offers  a  handsome  brown 
and  white  combination  for  summer — and  a  new  one. 

The  demand  for' more  formal  clothes  which  has  ap¬ 
parently  no  end,  opens  up  a  new  field  for  the  dressy 
street  shoe  for  the  cocktail  hour,  and  here  very  cut-out 
models  in  pumps  and  sandals  are  favored.  Many  of 
these  shoes  are  cut  right  down  to  the  toes,  emphasizing 
the  increased  importance  of  brilliantly  enameled  toe¬ 
nails.  However,  an  extreme  open  effect  which  is  more 
conservative,  is  seen  in  Sketch  A,  created  by  Zegorav. 
the  American  designer  whose  shoes  were  shown  in  Paris 
last  month  at  several  of  the  couturiers.  It  is  a  brown 
Amalgamated  kid  with  lattice  of  gold  kid. 

The  streamline  influence  is  remarked  in  Sketch  B 
which  is  another  dress  shoe  of  the  same  kid  featuring 
a  novelty  bow  motif,  in  beige.  Pinking  and  perfora¬ 
tions  are  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  shoe  tr'm- 


mings,  and  perforations  with  white  metal 
rims,  as  shown  on  the  blue  Newcastle  kid. 
Sketch  C,  will  continue  thru  the  summer. 
Even  the  very  tailored  pump  shows  the  new 
movement  of  the  silhouette,  and  Sketch  D 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  novelty  grained 
leathers,  this  one  in  Calluna  with  beige  kid 
strippings,  and  leather  heel. 
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Suits— An  Essential  Fashion 


The  suit  this  year  has  taken  its  place  absolutely  and  un¬ 
questionably  among  the  fashions  that  are  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  a  woman’s  wardrobe  as  well  as  to  a  store’s 
business.  For  several  years,  the  smart  customer  and  the 
smart  buyer  who  were  very  obviously  and  definitely  suit¬ 
conscious  claimed  for  the  suit  a  preponderance  of  im¬ 
portance,  which  was  readily  recognized  by  many.  But 
this  year  the  acceptance  is  so  general,  and  the  demands  so 
widespread,  that  there  is  no  further  question  of  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  suit. 

The  Longer  Coat  Is  the  Choice 

The  suit  with  the  2/3  or  3/4  length  jacket  stands  out 
in  all  the  fashion  counts  as  the  one  which  more  women  are 
buying,  and  more  stores  are  showing,  than  any  other. 
While  the  length  of  the  coat  immediately  conjures  up 
the  swagger  success  of  the  last  two  years,  there  is  such 
diversification  of  style  and  models  that  the  swagger  is 
nearly  lost  sight  of,  in  looking  over  a  new  fashion  dis¬ 
play.  The  boxy  coat  on  soft  flowing  lines  shares  leader¬ 
ship  with  the  belted  waist  tunic  model,  and  of  particular 
importance  is  the  length.  While  generally  the  suit  may 
be  referred  to  in  terms  of  swagger,  specifically  there  is 
a  new  silhouette  and  a  new  hang  to  the  coat. 

In  contrast  to  the  long  coat  is  the  short  tailored  jacket, 
in  regulation  single  and  double  breasted  fashion,  after 
the  successful  O’Rossen  models  so  popularized  in  all  price 
ranges.  The  double  breasted  Chanel  jacket  which  is  a 
classic  wherever  well  tailored  suits  are  made  is  included 
in  this  selection  of  regulation  suits.  The  six  button  clos¬ 
ing  so  familiar  to  many,  still  has  a  charm  that  attracts 
suit  buyers,  and  especially  the  youthful  shopper.  While 
this  short  jacket  suit  is  of  unquestionable  smartqess  it 
does  not  measure  up  in  numbers  of  sale  this  season  with 
the  longer  jadcet 

Shorts  Are  Important  With  Suits 
Skirts  show  no  radical  departure  from  the  simplicity 
of  last  year’s  tailleurs  but  there  is  indication  of  the  down 
the  front  button  trim,  particularly  in  country  suits,  which 
very  often  have  shorts  of  flannel  or  of  silk  shirting  to 
match  the  ensemble  blouse. 

Wool  crepes  and  formal  tweeds  are  most  important  in 
the  suit  picture.  Navy  blue  is  far  ahead  of  all  other  colors 
for  the  dressmaker  suit  and  formalized  fabrics ;  and 
tweeds  especially  lean  toward  checks  and  plaid  arrange¬ 
ments  that  are  inspired  by  notable  Scotch  weavers.  Vivid 
colors  which  heretofore  have  been  considered  novelties 
only,  now  step  in  the  suit  ranks  with  unquestioned  assur¬ 
ance.  Pistachio  green,  rosy  red,  sulphur  yellow,  and 
French  blue  have  a  gay  color  note  which  introduces  a 
new  trend  for  town  wear. 

The  Revival  of  the  Silk  Suit 

The  trend  toward  light  weight  fabrics  for  suits  is  one 
of  exceptional  interest  inasmuch  as  it  increases  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  suits,  and  assures  a  long  season  of  this 
desirable,  economical,  and  very  smart  fashion.  Silk  suits 
which  have  been  little  seen  in  many  years,  now  come  for¬ 
ward  in  taffeta,  foulards,  and  tie-silks,  and  give  the  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect  answer  to  a  cool  costume  for  later  spring 
days. 


the  Customer's 

Shoulder 


GADGETS  that  are  amusing 
and  useful  because  they  really 
are  buttons  instead  of  the 
screws  and  bolts  that  they  re¬ 
semble,  are  attracting  attention 
on  the  blouses  and  jackets  and 
dresses  in  the  Amelia  Earhart 
Shop  w  Macy’s.  And  the 
dresses  are  so  essentially  wear¬ 
able  and  comfortable  that  the 
shoppers  in  this  newest  corner 
are  delighted. 


IF  THE  LEOPARD  can  change 
his  spots,  asked  one  of  the  fur¬ 
riers,  why  can’t  the  fox  change 
his  color?  And  so  collars  of 
apple  green  fox,  raspberry  red, 
topaz  yellow,  and  sky  blue,  on 
matching  tweed  coats!  For  the 
woman  who  likes  formal  coun¬ 
try  club  clothes  on  the  specta¬ 
tor  side-lines  these  really  are 
something  to  consider — but  may¬ 
be  a  bit  exotic  unless  one  has 
an  extensive  wardrobe.  At 
Best’s. 


PIGSKIN  has  now  found  its 
way  into  jackets,  and  it’s 
superbly  smart.  It  really  isn’t 
genuine  pig,  but  it  has  all  the 
marks  and  is  light  in  weight, 
and  made  with  dressmaker  deft¬ 
ness.  The  leather  is  very  pli¬ 
able,  and  fabric-like  in  its  soft¬ 
ness.  At  Best’s. 


A  PIGSKIN  BAG  is  nearly 
always  distinguished  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  there  is  a  new  one 
now  in  the  fashion  picture 
which  reminds  you  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  roll  style  of  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  from  de  Ravenal. 
This  is  roomy,  and  has  a  metal 
frame  which  is  wide  enough  for 
initials  which  are  still  in  de¬ 
mand.  At  Saks-Fifth  Avenue. 


STRING  GLOVES  are  cropping 
up  nearly  everywhere  and  the 
fashion  which  was  recognized 
only  as  a  riding  glove  a  few 
seasons  ago  has  been  given  ex¬ 
tra  impetus  by  the  men  folk 
this  year.  Now  in  white  and 
natural  color  they  are  beckon¬ 
ing  to  the  smartest  customers 
to  be  worn  with  tweeds  in  town. 
At  Altman’s. 
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Store  Management _ _ 

The  High  Cost  of  Poor  Selling 

By  BURNELLE  G.  HAWKINS* 

Store  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

- • - 


IF  one  were  to  turn  the  pages  of 
history  rapidly  backward  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  years  he 
would  find — upon  the  authority  of 
Plato  and  Homer  and  Horace  and 
later  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon — that 
certain  merchants  were  commanded 
by  law  to  sail  each  year  from  the 
Blessed  Isle  of  Atlantis  (the  Ideal 
Commonwealth)  in  ships  laden  with 
riches  and  wealth  of  every  material 
value.  In  fact,  jewels,  perfumes, 
fabrics,  manufactured  products,  and 
commodities  of  every  description 
and  kind  were  to  be  borne  in  the 
hold  of  the  ships  on  the  out-going 
voyage.  To  us,  however,  it  is  of 
more  than  passing  significance  that 
upon  the  return  trip  nothing  of  any 
material  value  whatever  was  to  be 
carried  in  exchange  for  the  precious 
cargoes.  Only  that  which  pertained 
to  the  spirit,  the  welfare,  and  the 
enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  people 
(confidence,  honesty,  goodwill,  co¬ 
operation,  and  prestige)  was  to  be 
brought  back  by  the  chosen  am¬ 
bassadors  who  were  fittingly  called, 
in  that  far-off  day.  Merchants  of 
Light. 

Now,  at  first  thought,  it  seems  a 
far  cry  from  the  Merchants  of 
Light  of  Atlantis  to  the  subject  of 
The  High  Cost,  of  Poor  Selling 
which  has  been  assigned  to  me  for 
discussion  before  you.  Yet  the  an¬ 
alogy  is  so  close  and  so  peculiarly 
striking  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  your  attention  to  it. 

Priceless  Truths  Learned  from 
Merchants  of  Old 

As  retailers  who  are  trying  to 
play  an  effective  part  in  the  National 
Recovery  program  we  have  at  times 
overlooked  the  great  importance  of 
such  intangible  values  as  were  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  merchants  of  old 
Atlantis.  Nevertheless,  today's  mer¬ 
chants  have  learned  the  priceless 
truths  which  those  old-time  mer¬ 
chants  knew — that  honesty  is  ^e 
best  policy  in  salesmanship ;  that  the 
confidence  of  the  buying  public  is  a 
store’s  greatest  asset;  that  the  way 
to  win  public  goodwill  is  to  deserve 

•Address  delivered  at  the  23rd  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  January  17,  1934. 


it;  and  that  success  for  a  store  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  treatment  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers — for,  in  the  long  run,  a 
permanent  customer  who  comes  back 
again  and  again  is  a  greater  asset 
than  any  profit  made  on  the  first 
sale.  The  change  from  the  policy  of 
“the  public  be  damned”  to  “the  pub¬ 
lic  be  served”  was  shrewd  business 
wisdom — far  more  profitable  than 
any  ruthless  policy  of  the  past.  For 
against  every  instance  of  high  press- 


Have  oar  stores  the  correct 
morale  policy  in  dealing  with 
their  personnel? 

Do  we  in  management  inspire 
them  with  the  proper  leadership? 

Do  we  sell  them  our  store,  onr 
policies,  onr  management  from  the 
first  day  they  are  employed?  And 
do  we  maintain  in  them  thereafter 
the  proper  inspiration  to  our 
store’s  ideals? 

Do  we  dismiss  personnel  hu¬ 
manely,  with  firmness,  not  ruth¬ 
lessly? 

Do  we  sagaciously  and  judi¬ 
ciously  handle  onr  superannuated 
employee  problems  for  the  benefit 
of  the  worker  and  at  the  same 
time  consider  carefully  our  de¬ 
cisions  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  business? 


• 

ure  salesmanship,  untruthful  ad¬ 
vertising,  coercion,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  and  extortion  can  be  placed  to¬ 
day  far  greater  successes  from 
efforts  to  make  the  selling  of  goods 
as  nearly  a  public  service  to  the 
customer  as  is  humanely  possible. 

In  fact,  the  “good  old  days”  of 
mercantile  selling  have  already 
largely  given  way  to  “better  days” 
and  ways  of  salesmanship,  but  in 
order  that  the  “best  days”  of  all 
salesmanship  may  lie  just  ahead  of 
us  I  shall  ask  you  to  consider  with 
me  briefly  certain  factors  in  the 
present  high  cost  of  poor  selling 
which,  if  remedied,  may  help  us  to 
play  better  than  ever  before  the 
cards  which  have  been  dealt  to  us 
in  the  so-called  New  Deal.  With¬ 


out  doubt,  old  methods  and  form¬ 
ulas  must  make  way  for  new  ones 
and  new  plans  must  give  place  to 
better  ones  if  we  are  to  reduce  the 
high  cost  of  poor  selling.  Further¬ 
more,  since  selling — in  its  broadest 
terminology — includes  all  phases  of 
customer  contacts  (especidly  those 
which  have  to  do  with  tlje  twenty 
million  housewives  who  do  eighty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  buying  in  this 
country)  special  attention  must  be 
paid  to  all  departments  of  store  man¬ 
agement  and  operation  which  have 
as  their  basis  the  building  of  good¬ 
will  on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 

It  was  an  old  merchant,  I  think, 
who  first  said:  “The  customer  is 
always  right.”  Perhaps  it  is  a  pity 
that  idea  ever  was  promulgated  at 
all  for  so  many  customers  now  seem 
one  hundred  per  cent  sold  on  the 
idea;  nevertheless,  poor  selling  to 
them  does  cost  not  only  a  loss  of 
prestige  for  the  house  but  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  sell  fash¬ 
ion-right  merchandise  as  well.  Every 
high  grade  store  naturally  desires 
to  have  the  confidence  of  its  clien¬ 
tele  that  at  all  times  it  sells  mer¬ 
chandise  which  is  correct  in  both 
quality  and  style — ^yet  many  factors 
enter  into  such  a  complete  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  transaction. 

Confidence  of  Employees 

On  the  other  hand,  every  high- 
grade  store  must  have  the  confidence 
of  its  employees.  Therefore,  let  me 
ask  these  questions : 

Have  our  stores  the  correct  morale 
policy  in  dealing  with  their  per¬ 
sonnel  ? 

Do  we  in  management  inspire 
them  with  the  proper  leadership? 

Do  we  sell  them  our  store,  our 
policies,  our  management  from  the 
first  day  they  are  employed?  And 
do  we  maintain  in  them  thereafter 
the  proper  inspiration  to  our  store’s 
ideals  ? 

Do  we  dismiss  personnel  humane¬ 
ly,  with  firmness,  not  ruthlessly? 

Do  we  sagaciously  and  judiciously 
handle  our  superannuated  employee 
problems  for  the  benefit  of  the 
worker  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
sider  carefully  our  decisions  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  business? 
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I  emphasize  strongly  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  proper  Store  Morale  Pol¬ 
icy  as  it  affects  the  high  cost  of  poor 
selling  not  only  as  to  the  employee’s 
point  of  view  but  the  consuming 
public  as  well. 

Now  allow  me  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  another  phase  of  poor  sell¬ 
ing.  It  is  that  familiarly  known  as 
high-pressure  salesmanship.  Some¬ 
times  executives  of  Big  Business 
who  do  not  approve  of  ^is  strong- 
armed  method  of  selling  maintain 
that  they  are  forced  into  it  by  those 
who  do.  But  let  us  ask  ourselves  if 
high-pressure  salesmanship  is  really 
good  salesmanship.  This  method  is 
a  purely  modern  product.  In  the 
days  of  the  gay  nineties  life  took 
precedence  over  business  and  it  was 
considered  exceedingly  bad  taste  to 
coerce  people  into  buying  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  fact,  it  was  the  unwritten 
rule  then  that  each  person  who  en¬ 
tered  the  store  must  be  treated  ex¬ 
actly  as  a  valued  guest.  We  believe 
that  too  aggressive  selling  is  poor 
selling  since  customers  often  resent 
being  pushed  into  a  purchase  which 
later  must  be  returned.  Not  only 
are  sales  lost  in  this  way  but  often 
we  thus  lose  our  customers,  as  well. 
Hence  this  costs  us  not  only  a  loss 
of  business  in  profits  but  also  a  loss 
of  clientele. 

High  Cost  of  Poor  Selling 

Let  us  consider  another  example. 
There  is  the  matter  of  store  lighting. 
Is  the  light  always  good  enough 
so  that  the  customers  know  for  a 
certainty  before  they  leave  the  store 
the  exact  shade  and  color  of  the 
goods  they  are  buying?  To  be  sure, 
for  the  past  three  or  four  years  we 
have  been  very  expense-minded. 
But  have  we,  in  some  instances, 
gone  too  far  in  our  effort  to  save, 
so  that  instead  of  real  economy  in 
selling  we  have  really  increased  our 
sales  costs?  Perhaps  we  have  tried 
to  make  a  200  watt  l^mp  do  the 
work  of  the  300  watt  one  we 
formerly  possessed,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  result  that  the  store  is  now 
inadequately  lighted.  Have  we 
enough  daylight  lamps  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  can  shop  easily  and  when  a 
sale  is  made  the  salespeople  can  be 
reasonably  assured  that  the  sale  is 
final  ?  Without  doubt  daylight  lamps 
can  be  used  to  very  good  advantage 
in  all  ready-to-wear  departments  as 
well  as  in  those  which  sell  dress 
goods  or  silks  and  linens  for  dec¬ 
orating. 

The  time  has  arrived  when 
we  must  in  very  truth  “Brighten 
the  corners  where  we  are”  if 
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we  are  to  have  such  attractive 
stores  that  the  high  cost  of  poor 
selling  will  be  reduced  to  its  lowest 
denominator.  Fortunately,  for  us, 
we  can  very  easily  measure  the 
efficiency  of  store  lighting  now  in 
operation  by  the  use  of  sightmeters 
— for  the  little  instrument  is  easily 
read  and  interpreted.  Moreover,  its 
cost  is  negligible.  Better  selling 
comes  through  better  lighting  with 
resultant  lower  costs  and  greatly 
improved  return  goods  factors. 

Effect  of  Lighting,  Heating  and 
Ventilation 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary, 
also,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
size,  lighting,  heating  and  ventila¬ 
tion  of  various  departments  and  fit¬ 
ting  rooms  if  we  are  to  do  away 
with  the  poor  selling  which  is  the 
direct  result  of  small,  crowded, 
stuffy  places  where  final  selections 
of  garments,  hats,  and  shoes  are 
made.  Naturally,  customers  become 
exasperated  at  salespeople  who  are 
inattentive,  not  enthusiastic,  and 
uninterested  in  the  customer’s  needs 
and  wishes.  Nevertheless,  the  man¬ 
agement — rather  than  the  salesper¬ 
son — may  be  to  blame  for  this  state 
of  affairs,  inasmuch  as  inadequate 
lighting,  ventilating,  and  heating 
may  be  the  basic  causes  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  as  well  as  the  salesperson’s 
discomfort,  dissatisfaction,  and  ill- 
will. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  poor 
selling  of  merchandise,  from  what¬ 
ever  cause,  means  just  one  thing  to 
the  store,  namely,  that  the  goods 
will  be  returned  eventually  for 
credit.  Returned  merchandise  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  high 
cost  of  selling,  for  several  reasons: 
first,  the  merchandise  so  returned 
must  be  reconditioned,  freshened 
up,  and  sometimes  even  cleansed 
and  repaired  before  it  can  again  be 
offered  for  sale.  All  of  this  is  an 
extra  and  unnecessary  outlay  made 
necessary  by  poor  selling.  Then, 
too,  when  merchandise  is  returned 
for  credit,  it  means  that  stocks 
must  be  higher  than  really  necessary 
to  supply  demand.  For  instance, 
merchandise  which  is  sent  out  and 
which  must  be  returned  later  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  selling,  is  temporari¬ 
ly  out  of  stock  and  opportunities 
for  correctly  selling  it  are,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  lost,  while  such  merchandise, 
when  returned,  increases  the  stock 
already  on  hand  and  thus  likewise 
is  an  added  expense  to  the  store. 
Furthermore,  the  customer  who  re¬ 
turns  the  goods  must  be  sold  again 


and  this  needlessly  doubles  both  the 
sales  and  the  delivery  costs.  Had 
a  good  job  of  selling  been  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  first  place,  but  one- 
half  of  the  salesperson’s  time  and 
effort  would  have  had  to  be  expend¬ 
ed  in  completing  the  transaction. 
In  addition  to  these  extra  costs, 
there  is  still  another  factor  to 
taken  into  consideration.  This  is 
the  high  cost  of  returning  merchan¬ 
dise  through  the  delivery  system  and 
various  store  channels  in  order  that 
it  may  reach  its  proper  department 
for  credit  to  the  customer.  In  fact, 
were  it  not  for  the  many  returns 
of  merchandise,  due  to  poor  selling, 
delivery  expense — as  well  as  that  of 
handling  returned  merchandise — 
would  materially  lessened. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  high  cost 
of  poor  selling  which  is  the  direct 
result  of  overselling.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  handicaps  which  is 
jeopardizing  our  fine  increase  in  our 
“Take-With  Sales”  project.  For 
illustration,  we  made  a  study  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  in  our  store  of  the 
send  business  we  were  getting  fr<OT 
departments  where  the  merchandise 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  could  easily  take  it  with  her. 
In  the  merchandise  that  we  studied 
— which  included  Millinery,  Shoes, 
and  Street-Floor  accessories  depart¬ 
ments — we  found  that  the  ratio  of 
expense  to  the  store  for  this  mer¬ 
chandise  as  a  Send  Sale  cost  the 
Packing  department  5  to  1  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  merchandise  as 
a  Take-With  Sale.  To  this,  of 
course,  the  cost  of  delivery  and  the 
other  resultant  problems  from  Send 
merchandise  had  to  be  added.  The 
result  of  the  investigation  (and  sub¬ 
sequent  campaign)  wap  that  our 
per  cent  of  Take-With  sales  was 
raised  from  an  average  of  about  71 
per  cent  to  an  average  of  about  79 
per  cent,  which  we  still  maintain  at 
the  present  time. 

High  Cost  of  Overselling 

This  fine  increase  is  jeopardized, 
however,  by  the  high  cost  of  over¬ 
selling.  For  example,  all  of  the 
oversold  merchandise  must  be  sent 
instead  of  carried — with  the  result¬ 
ing  increase  in  operating  costs  to 
the  store.  Another  disadvantage  of 
overselling  is  the  fact  that  on  large 
sales  promotions  we  are  prepared 
with  wrappers,  cashiers,  and  pack¬ 
ers  for  the  event,  but  instead  of 
getting  the  sales  we  plan,  we  often 
have  an  overselling  problem.  After 
the  sale  the  additional  help  has  been 
let  go,  and  sometimes  later  we  must 
pack  this  oversold  merchandise  with 
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a  normal  force,  which  may  cause 
leftovers,  or  else  spend  money  for 
overtime  or  for  additional  people 
again.  Furthermore,  the  customer 
making  a  purchase  of  oversold  mer¬ 
chandise  is  not  told  that  delivery 
will  be  deialyed  and  naturally  expects 
to  receive  the  article  the  next  day, 
as  per  the  store  routine.  When  it 
fails  to  arrive  after  forty-eight 
hours,  she  calls  the  adjustment  office 
and  a  non-delivery  tracer  is  entered. 
Then  the  customer  has  to  be 
answered  either  by  telephone  or 
letter  but  even  after  the  matter  is 
explained  to  her  she  is  sometimes 
dissatisfied.  If  so,  she  may  fill  her 
need  at  some  other  store  or  perhaps 
she  returns  the  merchandise  when 
it  finally  reaches  her, — with  a  con¬ 
sequent  resulting  loss  from  packing 
materials  used,  delivery  time,  return- 
goods  room  expense,  credit  entries, 
billing,  etc.  Just  possibly  this  over¬ 
sold  merchandise  was  entered  on 
this  month’s  bill  but  when  returned 
had  to  be  credited  on  the  bill  for  the 
following  month,  which  made  a 
bill  adjustment  necessary  also. 

If  the  department  buyer  makes 
inadequate  preparation  in  buying 
enough  stock  for  the  sale,  either  be¬ 
cause  of  timidity  or  an  unlooked-for 
volume  of  business,  it  may  be  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  fill  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  at  the  same  cost  as 
the  original  purchase  because  of  the 
unexpected  rise  in  prices  due  to  bet¬ 
tering  times.  Thus  the  new  price, 
plus  the  additional  operating  costs 
brought  up  by  the  overselling  con¬ 
dition,  may  wipe  out  entirely  any 
possibility  of  profit.  In  other  words, 
the  goodwill  of  the  customer  would 
have  been  saved,  our  own  peace  of 
mind  would  have  been  maintained, 
and  the  net  result  to  the  firm’s 
pocketbook  would  have  been  greater 
had  there  been  no  sale  at  all. 

Responsibility  of  Management 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  in  the 
face  of  this  overselling  eAul?  Is  the 
store  management  responsible  in 
allowing  the  department  manager  to 
continue  his  operations  without 
proper  physical  control  of  his  stocks 
and  in  tolerating  the  department 
buyer  who  allows  his  salespeople  to 
continue  to  make  out  saleschecks 
for  merchandise  that  ’  is  not  in 
stock?  I  maintain  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  is  responsible.  In  order  to 
correct  the  evils  of  overselling,  the 
management  should  bring  them  to 
the  attention  of  the  department 
buyer.  The  management  should 
also  assist  him  by  showing  him 
how  to  set  up  proper  methods  of 


physical  stock  control  and  methods 
of  promise  orders  for  merchandise 
which  is  out  of  stock.  The  manage¬ 
ment  in  this  way  puts  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  overselling  directly  upon 
the  buyer.  If  it  is  found,  however, 
that  after  having  been  properly  in¬ 
structed,  the  department  buyer  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  overselling 
condition,  it  would  seem  wise  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  buyer. 

Continued  overselling  is  a  men¬ 
ace  to  the  health  of  the  store  which 
any  wise  management  would  do  well 
to  discontinue  at  once.  Naturally, 
not  all  of  the  reasons  for  poor  sell¬ 
ing  can  be  named  in  such  a  short 
discussion  as  this.  Yet  there  have 
been  enough  mentioned,  I  think. 

Merchants  of  Light 

In  summing  up,  I  again  call  your 
attention  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  proper  store  morale  policy;  to 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  evils 
of  the  return  of  merchandise  by  the 
consumer,  namely,  high-pressure 
salesmanship,  physical  layouts  of 
departments  and  fitting  rooms,  poor 
lighting,  and  poor  ventilation;  and 
to  the  evil  of  overselling  due  to  such 
causes  as  failure  to  increase  the 
number  of  Take- With  sales,  and 
lack  of  proper  methods  and  of  prop¬ 
er  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
department  buyer.  These  examples 
prove  that  in  this  struggle  we  are 
making  it  is  vitally  imperative  that, 
continually,  store  selling  be  re¬ 
vamped,  revitalized,  and  brought  up 
to  date  in  order  that  our  selling  may 


be  synchronized  with  the  new 
American  tempo.  Many  of  our 
former  methods  and  old  policies 
seem  to  be  losing  their  potency  to¬ 
day.  Our  public  is  aweary  of  them. 

Often  we  are  told  that  when 
P.  T.  Barnum  started  a  little  coun¬ 
try  store  many  years  ago  he  found 
it  far  too  unexciting  and  humdrum 
to  be  of  interest,  so  that  after  a  few 
years  of  it,  he  changed  his  job  and 
became  the  Great  Showman.  Had 
he  lived  today — when  modern  store 
management  changes  so  rapidly,  and 
so  constantly  presents  innumerable 
perplexing  and  challenging  prob¬ 
lems,  he  would  doubtless  have  found 
much  to  challenge  his  attention.  In 
selling  merchandise  properly,  for 
example,  in  pleasing  his  changeable 
customers,  in  engaging  the  goodwill 
of  his  public,  and  in  keeping  up 
with  the  twenty  million  Joneses 
whose  styles  and  habits  alter  con¬ 
stantly,  he  might  have  found  quite 
as  much  excitement  as  was  ever  to 
he  found  in  his  three-ring  circus. 

Moreover,  had  he  lived  today,  he 
would  doubtless  have  realized — 
even  as  you  and  I  when  we  try  to 
play  a  helpful,  efficient,  and  loyal 
part  in  this  National  Recovery  pro¬ 
gram — that  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  reducing  the  high  cost  of 
poor  selling  are  those  same  indefin¬ 
able  and  intangible  assets  of  honor, 
goodwill,  loyalty,  co-operation,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  prestige  which  the 
Merchants  of  Light  on  the  Island  of 
Atlantis  emphasized  in  their  own 
cargoes  so  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years  ago. 


Good  lighting  exemplified  in  the  store  of  G.  Fox  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn: 
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Employment  Problems  Under  the  N.R.A. 

By  M.  SIDNEY* 

Eviployment  Manager,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

- • - 


For  the  purpose  of  this  discus¬ 
sion  it  must  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  at  the  outset  that  we  are 
considering  the  effects  of  the  N.R.A. 
regulations  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  internal  personnel  probletns  of 
a  store  and  are  not  in  any  way  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  regarding  the 
principles  involved  in  the  Act  it¬ 
self. 

For  the  past  three  years  life  has 
seemed  increasingly  complex  to  the 
harassed  personnel  worker,  no  mat¬ 
ter  in  what  Store  or  in  what  City 
she  has  been  located.  Therefore, 
in  July  when  the  provisions  of  the 
blanket  code  had  to  be  put  into 
effect,  the  added  difficulties  seemed 
monumental.  Then  followed  the  two 
or  there  months  before  the  actual 
signing  of  the  Retail  Code  itself, 
with  rumour  after  rumour  and  pro¬ 
nouncement  after  pronouncement 
until,  if  it  hadn’t  been  almost  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be 
another  one  of  the  many  things  that 
we  wouldn’t  be  allowed  to  do  any¬ 
way,  the  only  sensible  thing  seemed 
to  be  to  close  up  shop  entirely  and 
retire  to  some  secluded  spot  until 
some  semblance  of  order  should  de¬ 
turn! 

Realizing  that  all  this  extreme 
confusion  is  only  a  few  months  back 
and,  for  the  moment,  disregarding 
the  expense  side  of  the  picture — and 

what  a  grand  feeling  that  is - 

we  must  admit  that  an  almost  un¬ 
believable  amount  of  adjustment 
has  been  accomplished  and  that  some 
of  the  worst  spectres  have  been 
banished. 

How  much  the  increases  in  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  recent  Christmas  period 

- and  do  we  believe  in  Santa 

Claus ! - how  much  these  pleas¬ 

ant  surprises  have  helped  to  mellow 
our  feeling  I  can  only  suggest! 

Of  course  many  more  adjust¬ 
ments  lie  ahead  and  not  until  we 
have  seen  the  seasons  around  shall 
we  be  able  to  spjeak  with  any  as¬ 
surance.  However,  with  December 

safely - if  not  so  sanely - 

behind  us  the  problems  do  not  look 
as  fearsome  as  they  did. 

'Address  delivered  at  23rd  Annual  Convention, 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  January  17,  1934. 


But  fearsome  or  not,  they  are 
very  real  and  very  much  with  us 
and  so  we  might  as  well  get  to  grips 
with  them  and  examine  them  here 
and  now.  In  the  few  months’  ex¬ 
perience  that  we  have  had,  there  has 
been  all  too  little  time  or  an  ex¬ 
change  of  opinion  and  comparison 
of  methods  used,  so  that  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  has  been  going  on  out¬ 
side  of  my  own  store  is  very  sketchy 
and  confined  mostly  to  hearsay.  For 
this  reason  I  shall  stick  rather  close¬ 
ly  to  my  own  experience  in  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Department  at  Gimbel 
Brothers,  New  York.  As  I  see  the 
situation  from  there,  the  problems 
connected  with  operation  under  the 
N.R.A.,  as  far  as  the  employment 
department  is  concerned,  fall  rough¬ 
ly  under  three  general  headings: 

^  1.  Hours  of  work  or  “shifts”  in 
use,  and  the  controls  necessary 
^  to  enforce  them. 

^  2.  Budgeting  of  personnel  under 
these  new  and  untried  condi¬ 
tions. 

3.  Developing  “Contingent”  or 
“Per  Diem”  forces  to  meet 
greatly  increased  and,  in  some 
instances,  entirely  new  de¬ 
mands. 

We  will  consider  each  of  these 
major  groupings  in  turn,  beginning 
with  the  Hours  of  Work  or  “Shifts” 
in  general  use  and  the  problems 
connected  with  this  much  discussed 
question. 

Working  Schedule  Problems 

Back  in  the  frenzied  days  of  last 
July,  every  store  manager  with  his 
assistants  was  busy  trying  to  decide 
whether  a  daily  two-shift  plan  of 
operation  or  a  weekly  five-day  plan 
would  give  the  best  operating  re¬ 
sults — taking  into  consideration,  of 
course,  both  the  service  and  expense 
sides  of  the  question.  Great  claims 
were  made  for  both  plans  and  the 
arguments  pro  and  con  are  still  hot¬ 
ly  debated,  although  I  believe  that 
it  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  as  far  as  cost  goes  there  is  really 
little  to  choose  between  them. 

As  you  know,  the  majority  of  the 
New  York  stores  decided  on  the 


daily  two-shift  plan  for  the  selling 
departments  and  for  a  mixture  of 
both  plans  for  the  non-selling  de¬ 
partments,  with  probably  the 
greater  number  of  these  employees 
on  the  5  or  day  week. 

As  I  have  had  no  actual  experi¬ 
ence  with  any  but  this  plan,  any¬ 
thing  that  I  may  say  about  the 
other  becomes  a  matter  of  opinion. 
In  fact  I  think  that  much  of  what 
is  being  said  falls  under  the  same 
category,  as  not  enough  experience 
has  yet  been  accumulated  to  prove 
any  system  to  be  correct.  We  are 
still  in  the  trial  and  error  period. 

Advantage  of  the  Five-Day  Week 

However,  the  major  advantage  of 
the  five-day  week  is  so  obvious  and 
so  close  to  the  heart  of  any  person¬ 
nel  person  that  it  practically  states 
itself.  No  intelligent  person  can 
deny  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  em¬ 
ployee  a  half-day  or  day  off  a  week 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  an  hour 
off  either  in  the  morning  or  the 
evening  of  each  day.  The  six-day 
week  has  always  been  one  of — if 
not  the — greatest  disadvantage  to 
work  in  a  store,  and,  persondly,  I 
believe  that  it  is  to  our  shame  as 
personnel  workers  that  not  enough 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  this 
phase  of  the  question.  In  addition, 
I  believe  that  the  memories  of  our 
employees  are  not  so  short  but  that 
when  employment  conditions  be¬ 
come  easier  we  shall  find  ourselves 
discriminated  against  in  the  higher 
grade  labor  market  as  a  result  of 
this  policy  of  expediency. 

However,  the  practical  reasons 
dictating  the  decision  of  the  stores 
are  undeniable  and  very  important. 

In  the  large,  middle-class  stores, 
noon-hour  coverage  is  a  pressing 
problem  and  the  daily  two-shift  plan 
gives  the  best  solution  without  the 
use  of  too  high  a  percentage  of 
part-time  people  who,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  are  not  as  satisfactory  as 
full-timers.  (Incidentally,  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  part-timers  is  one 
argument — from  a  strictly  person¬ 
nel  viewpoint — against  the  five-day 
plan  under  which  more  people  are 
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employed  who  earn  individually  less 
than  on  the  six-day,  two-shift  plan.) 

In  the  smaller  and  more  exclusive 
stores  the  risk  involved  in  having  in¬ 
dividual  salesclerks  out  for  a  whole 
day  lies  in  the  personal  followings 
of  the  salesclerks.  In  these  stores, 
where  the  niunber  of  sales  per  sales¬ 
clerk  is  small  but  the  amounts  are 
large,  the  risk  in  having  a  customer 
unable  to  get  her  regular  salesclerk 
is  represented  to  be  great. 

Difficulties  of  Operation 

The  very  real  difficulties  of  oper¬ 
ation  under  either  plan  are  so  many 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
for  department  managers  pretty 
generally  to  clamor  for  whichever 
system  they  haven’t  got,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  any  change  is  preferable 
to  what  they  have.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  proper  stock-keeping  seems 
to  be  advanced  by  both  sides.  The 
daily  two-shift  advocates  claim  that 
one  of  the  disadvantages  to  the  five- 
day  i^n  is  that  with  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  part-time  salesclerks  as 
well  as  with  some  full-time  people 
taking  their  days  off,  the  selling  de¬ 
partments  are  left  without  enough 
regular  full-time  people  adequately 
to  take  care  of  stock.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  proponents  of  the  five- 
day  system  feel  that  with  the  daily 
two-shift  plan  there  are  so  few 
people  in  the  department  early  in 
the  morning  and  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  that  the  situation  as  regards 
care  of  stock  is  equally  bad  or 
worse.  It  is  probable  that  some 
extra  stock  help  is  required  under 
the  daily  two-shift  plan  which  off¬ 
sets  somewhat  the  number  of  part- 
time  salespeople  required  under  the 
five-day  week  plan.  The  arguments 
for  and  against  are  endless  and  run 
in  much  the  same  way  as  regards 
training  under  either  system. 

Taken  from  an  operating  angle 
only,  leaving  out  the  interests  of 
the  employees,  it  seems  to  be  an¬ 
other  case  where  a  consistent,  or¬ 
ganized  plan  can  make  either  system 
work.  Whether  we  can  afford  to 
disregard  the  employees’  personal 
interests  is  another  question. 

Time  Keeping  Problems 

Aside  from  a  personnel  policy 
point  of  view,  the  employment 
manager  is  more  concerned  with 
the  questions  arising  from  the  time¬ 
keeping  and  salary  problems  than 
with  those  of  management  and  sup>- 
ervision. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  up  the 
salary  question,  as  under  the  N.  R. 
A.  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 


minimum,  and  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  no  money  with  which  to  do 
anything  much  about  the  rest.  We 
may  deprecate  a  system  whereby 
considerable  increases  have  had  to 
go  to  our  least  skilled  groups  but 
for  the  time  being  there  is  nothing 
that  we  can  do  about  it.  Our 
troubles  on  the  salary  question  have 
not  come  yet.  Better  business  con¬ 
ditions  and  permanently  increased 
opportunities  for  employment  will 
bring  the  usual  shopping  around  and 
migrations  from  one  store  to  an¬ 
other. 

Then  our  time  of  adjusting  hiring 
rates  and  of  more  searching  person¬ 
nel  reviews  will  be  at  hand.  At  the 
present  time  the  adjustments  that 
have  been  made  were,  in  the  main, 
dictated  to  us.  Except  for  the 
bother  of  follow-up  on  the^  six- 
month  apprentice  people  and  a  few 
petty  annoyances  of  that  kind,  there 
has  been  no  particular  change  in 
procedure.  I  have  no  authentic 
figures  on  the  question  but  it  seems 
to  be  pretty  generally  true  that  the 
average  salary  has  not  been  much 
changed.  The  difference  between 
the  required  minimum  and  the  re¬ 
gular  salaries  for  the  rank  and  file 
employees  is  badly  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  now  but  there  seems  to  be  little 
that  Ccm  be  done  about  it  until  busi¬ 
ness  improves  with  some  assurance 
of  permanency.  When  that  time 
comes  we  have  much  adjustment  to 
make.  Some  stores  have  increased 
the  people  in  the  salary  brackets  just 
above  the  minimum  but  this  has 
proved  to  be  too  costly  for  most  of 
us  as  well  as  somewhat  discrimina¬ 
tory. 

On  the  time-keeping  and  record¬ 
ing  side,  ridiculous  as  it  may  seem, 
we  are  now  confronted  with  the 
general  problem  of  how  to  get  our 
employees  to  leave  work  when  they 
should,  rather  than  of  how  to  get 
them  to  stay  long  enough  to  com¬ 
plete  it! 

The  worst  feature  of  this  is  the 
time  supervision  for  the  junior  exe¬ 
cutives  who  are  on  a  40  hour  basis. 
Some  better  solution  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  one  will  have  to  be  found  here 
as  it  is  subversive  of  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  these  people  to  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  participate 
in  the  full  management  of  their  de¬ 
partments.  And  on  the  other  hand, 
their  not  being  available  for  full 
time  imposes  a  terrific  burden  on 
the  major  executives. 

It  is  not  feasible  to  supplement 
the  work  of  this  group  with  addi¬ 
tional  people  either  from  an  expense 
or  performance  standpoint  and  the 


minimum,  full-time  executive  salary 
under  the  Code  is  too  high  to  in¬ 
clude  all  of  the  junior  executive 
group. 

One  of  the  very  real  advantages 
that  we  enjoy  in  the  retail  field  is 
that  our  form  of  organization  per¬ 
mits  of  gradations  of  supervisory 
control,  which  in  turn  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  train  young  people  by 
easy  stages  for  major  executives  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  The  40  hour  restric¬ 
tion  on  this  group  minimizes  the 
training  content  of  their  work  by 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  full  participation  in  their 
jobs.  They  are  fully  conscious  of 
this  and  resent  the  restrictions.  As 
their  immediate  superiors  are  only 
too  glad  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
frustrating  these  restrictions,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  rather  senseless  game  of 
tag  between  them  and  the  time-keep¬ 
ing  office. 

We  have  had  to  revise  our  whole 
time-keeping  system  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Code  restrictions 
which  are  supervised  in  this  state 
by  the  State  Labor  Department.  We 
are  required  to  post  the  names  of 
women  engaged  in  departments 
where  they  handle  merchandise — to¬ 
gether  with  the  time  shifts  that  they 
are  on,  on  a  centrally  located  bulle¬ 
tin  board.  Any  change  of  shift,  if 
only  for  a  day,  must  be  registered 
with  the  Labor  Department  and 
changed  on  these  lists.  This  not 
only  means  additional  people  in  the 
record  room  but  also  in  the  offices 
of  the  major  department  managers 
where  all  these  changes  must  origin¬ 
ate. 

As  to  the  follow-up  on  time  of 
rank  and  file  employees,  I  hate  even 
to  think  of  it!  The  operating  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments  are  necessitating  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  shifts  that  no  one  person 
could  possibly  memorize  them  all. 
Whether  our  department  managers 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  flexible  shift  arrange¬ 
ments  to  bring  groups  of  employees 
in  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
we  shall  not  know  until  we  have  had 
more  experience.  However,  with  one 
department  accumulating  hours  be¬ 
ginning  with  Monday;  with  another 
deducting  from  the  total  number  be¬ 
ginning  with  Monday  and  working 
down  toward  the  end  of  the  week; 
with,  according  to  last  count,  ap¬ 
proximately  56  shifts  already  in 
operation  for  the  women  whose 
names  have  to  be  posted  and  good¬ 
ness  knows  how  many  more  if  the 
(Continued  on  page  106) 
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Promoting  the  Store 


Promotional  Briefs  from  the  Convention 


Editor’s  Note:  Recently  the  Sales  Promotion  Division  distributed  a  March 
Data  Book  which  contained  the  proceedings  of  the  informal  discussion  forum  at  the 
recent  Convention.  Because  of  the  continuity  of  the  subjects,  it  was  felt  that 
printed  proceedings  of  this  particular  session  would  prove  extremely  helpful  to 
members  of  the  Division.  A  limited  number  of  extra  copies  are  available  at  $1.00 
a  copy  to  those  not  represented  in  the  Division.  In  the  following  paragraphs  the 
outstanding  highlights  of  the  discussions  in  other  sessions  have  been  condensed 
for  quick  reading.  Space  limitation  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  makes  it  im¬ 
possible  to  cover  the  talks  in  their  entirety. 

- • - 


ALTER  NEFF  of  W.  O.  R.  believes  that  a  new 
trend  in  radio  programs  indicates  a  definite  swing 
toward  subjugating  personalities  to  the  company 
sponsoring  the  program,  in  discussing  “what’s  new  in 
radio,”  Mr.  Netf  pointed  out  that  there  are  today  over 
700,000  automobiles  equipped  with  radio  and  that  in 
the  near  future  a  radio  will  be  built  so  compact, 
equipped  with  its  own  batteries,  as  to  enable  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  carry  it  about  with  him  and  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  hear  the  program  broadcast  in  his  community. 
He  sdso  felt  that  present  broadcasting  conditions  will 
force  the  practical  use  of  synchronizing  transmitters  in 
the  important  centers  so  that  only  one  broadcast  channel 
will  be  used  for  each  program,  rather  than  one  broad¬ 
cast  channel  for  each  station  with  the  same  program. 
For  example,  a  station  like  W.  O.  R.  would  erect,  in 
important  cities,  transmitters  which  would  be  syn¬ 
chronized  with  each  other,  by  means  of  crystals  and 
would  act  as  pumping  stations  for  the  program  origina¬ 
ting  at  the  mother  station. 

Domestic  Communication  by  Radio 

Another  interesting  development  of  considerable  in¬ 
terest  to  the  advertising  field  was  the  recent  granting 
of  licenses  for  domestic  communication  by  radio  thus 
paving  the  way  in  the  very  near  future  for  sending 
not  only  messages  but  photographs  and  letters  to  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  as  quickly  as 
telegrams  heretofore  were  sent. 

Another  possibility  is  the  facsimile  transmission  of 
news  and  other  items;  Mr.  Neff  said  “it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  owner  of  a  radio  set  will  be  able  to 
plug  into  the  loud  speaker  circuit  of  his  set  an  accessory 
which  will  while  he  sleeps  print  for  him  all  the  news 
of  the  world  and  will  likely  be  interspersed  with  adver¬ 
tisements  and  pictures  of  the  articles  advertised.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Neff  the  mechanism  for  this  purpose 
could  be  very  simply  attached  to  radio  sets  for  between 
$25  and  $50  each  and  possibly  less  if  manufacturers 
decide  to  include  this  equipment  as  a  feature  of  future 
radios. 

In  applying  the  possibilities  of  this  principle  to  adver¬ 
tising  Mr.  Neff  said :  “Imagine  the  millions  of  radio 
equipped  homes  in  this  country  awakening  each  morning 
to  find  not  only  the  last  minute  news  of  the  world  but 
the  last  minute  style  information  and,  of  extreme  im¬ 
portance  to  the  housewife,  price  information  on  com¬ 
modities.” 


After  questioning  many  reliable  sources  Mr.  Neff 
reported  that  the  day  when  television  will  be  a  practicM 
certainty  is  still  some  years  in  the  future.  He  gave  this 
explanation.  “Getting  back  to  facsimile  transmission 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  broadcast  one  picture 
at  a  time.  Now  if  we  can  broadcast  16  facsimiles  within 
a  second  and  continue  to  do  that  long  enough  we  have 
television.” 

S.  A.  Weissenburger,  Chairman  of  the  discussion, 
pointed  out  that  so  much  customer  resistance  is  met  in 
sale  of  high  priced  radios  because  the  customer  has  been 
led  to  believe  that  television  is  just  around  the  comer. 

Therefore,  with  the  background  given  by  Mr.  Neff, 
merchants  need  not  feel  television  as  a  handicap  in 
selling  better  radios. 

*  *  *  *  * 

IN  discussing  the  problem  on  the  amount  merchants 
spend  on  Sunday  advertising,  Paul  Murphy, 
Loeser’s,  stated,  “I  do  know  that  in  New  York  we 
are  spending  about  23  per  cent  of  our  money  for  Sun¬ 
day  advertising.  We  do  16  per  cent  of  our  business  on 
Monday.  Therefore,  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
we  are  spending  too  much.  In  remedying  this  situation, 
stores  should  check  their  Sunday  expenditures  not  only 
in  total  but  by  departments  and  allocate  their  linage  to 
the  best  selling  days.  Departmental  linage  should  be 
allocated  to  the  days  on  which  there  is  the  best  return. 
I  believe  we  all  should  check  the  amount  of  linage  we 
place  against  our  selling  day  and  give  no  day  more  than 
it  deserves.” 

Mr.  Murphy  in  reviewing  the  advertising  of  some  of 
his  departments  discovered  that  71  per  cent  of  the 
week’s  budget  was  being  expended  on  Sunday  with  a 
return  of  only  26  per  cent  in  sales  on  Monday. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Goldstein,  of  the  May  Company,  asked 
whether  or  not  it  is  unfair  to  check  only  Monday’s 
business  against  Sunday  advertising  stating  it  has  bwn 
his  expierience  that  Sunday  advertising  has  a  carry¬ 
over,  attracting  additional  business  on  Tuesday,  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  Murphy  believed  that  in  many  instances  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  was  true,  but  even  so  it  does  not  warrant  a 
double  or  triple  percentage  ratio.  He  felt  that  each 
department  should  be  planned  so  that  any  carry-over 
should  be  taken  into  account  when  preparing  depart¬ 
mental  budgets  for  Sunday  advertising. 
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Promoting  the  Store 


^^r^EPARTMENT  stores  accustomed  to  charging 
/  y  to  each  department  a  certain  amount  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  newspapers,  expect  to  get  so  many 
dollars  return  the  next  day  from  that  particular  ad. 
However,  I  know  of  one  store  in  New  York  that  has 
expended  thousands  of  dollars  in  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  newspapers.  That  store  is  at  present  using 
radio  and  using  it  in  the  same  way  that  it  uses  news¬ 
papers  and  getting  the  same  results.  I  believe  it  is  true 
that  about  only  10  per  cent  of  sales  can  be  directly 
traced  to  the  itetns  advertised.  Ninety  per  cent  cannot 
be  traced.  There  must  be  a  very  great  part  of  the  90 
per  cent  that  is  due  to  institutional  or  good  will  adver¬ 
tising  and  I  think  in  that  particular  field,  radio  can  play 
a  very  important  part  because  radio  is  a  personal  thing." 
.  .  .  Walter  Neff,  W.  O.  R. 


IN  discussing  “what’s  new  in  outdoor  advertising,’’ 
Leonard  Dreyfuss  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  stated,  “A  department  store  in 
any  city  needs  to  spend  the  major  portion  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  on  explanatory  advertising,  the 
daily  news  of  its  institution,  but  it  needs  something 
else,  and  that  is  to  constantly  explain  its  principles  and 
to  build  prestige  for  the  store  as  an  institution,  in  other 
Words,  to  make  shopping  synonymous  with  its  business, 
^ere  is  no  department  store  that  does  not  agonize 
throughout  the  year  to  have  its  window  displays  mean 
something  to  the  traveling  public. 

“I  might  talk  a  week  about  what  outdoor  advertising 
accomplishes,  but  boiled  down,  ten  bulletins  placed  for  a 
department  store  means  ten  extra  show  windows  tell¬ 
ing  a  message  of  that  department  store  forcefully  to 
the  people  of  a  city.  The  resultant  good  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of 
brains  and  ingenuity  put  into  the  outdoor  copy  to  make 
these  displays  forceful.  To  this  end,  there  have  been 
remarkable  developments  throughout  the  year.  Chrom¬ 
ium  steel  letters  are  being  used  combined  with  unusual 
color  effects.  Actual  windows  have  been  placed  in  bulle¬ 
tins  with  furniture  and  linens,  changeable  each  month. 
Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  lighting  effects. 
Glass  buttons  have  been  used  to  make  up  the  lettering 
of  the  name  of  the  department  store  so  that  if  an  auto¬ 
mobile  approaches,  the  name  blazes  fully  without  the 
use  of  electricity.’’ 


George  BIJUR  of  Bamberger’s  believes  that  the 
next  few  years  will  witness  a  decided  trend  toward 
humor  in  direct  mail  advertising.  “A  lighter  vein,’’ 
he  said,  “would  be  in  keeping  with  the  trend  of  the 
times  and  would  provide  what  people  who  receive  our 
dir^  mail  want  to  read — and  that’s  something  that 
we  too  often  overlook  and  give  them  instead  some¬ 
thing  that  we  think  they  ought  to  read.” 

According  to  Mr.  Bijur  it  is  the  “plus”  that  makes 
stores  talked  about — the  staging  of  big  fairs,  of  hunting 
shows,  dog  fashion  shows,  and  expositions  of  home 
architecture.  Carrying  this  further  he  believed  that  it  is 
fhe  "phis”  that  makes  successful  direct  mail.  He  said, 
■f'cumbersomeness  in  maneuvering  has  been  a  disadvant- 
^e  ot  direct  mail  where  booklets  would  have  to  be 
begun  several  weeWs  before  the  date  of  mailing,  thus 
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preventing  the  store  from  promoting  in  its  direct  mail 
any  opportune  buys  which  might  be  effected  in  the 
meanwhile.  Recently,  several  stores  have  started  to 
use  loose  inserts  which  would  be  set  up  several  days 
before  mailing  but  which  would  not  be  printed  until  the 
night  before,  thus  allowing  last  minute  additions  to 
an  attractive  booklet.” 

As  everyone  knows,  Bamberger’s  has  created  many 
lists  of  different  classifications.  Mr.  Bijur  believes  that 
the  success  of  direct  mail  depends  largely  on  list  selec¬ 
tivity — such  as  selling  modern  paintings  to  a  list  of 
30,000  people  who  have  modern  furniture  in  their 
homes,  or  selling  work  shoes  to  bricklayers,  truck  driv¬ 
ers,  etc. 

«  «  *  *  « 

IN  discussing  sound  movies,  I.  A.  Hirschmann,  Lord 
and  Taylor’s,  said,  “I  believe  sound  movies  will 
become  one  of  our  important  advertising  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  future.  It  is  our  job  first  of  all  to  ferret 
out  the  present  machines  and  methods  of  making  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  and  to  encourage  the  manufacturers  and 
the  experimenters  to  bring  something  to  us  that  we 
can  use. 

“There  is  no  reason  why  a  fashion  event  on  the 
third  floor  should  not  be  presented  to  the  thousands  of 
people  who  come  to  our  first  floor,  thereby  making  the 
use  of  our  space  more  intensified  in  its  value.” 

Mr.  Hirschmann  believes  that  if  equipment  can  be 
purchased  at  a  moderate  cost,  say  $600  or  $700,  with 
which  a  picture  can  be  produced  for  $200  or  $300,  many 
stores  would  probably  become  interested  in  the  selling 
possibilities  of  sound  movies.  These  films  could  be 
shown  in  various  parts  of  the  store ;  they  could  be  used 
to  get  across  style  information  to  salespeople ;  also  they 
could  be  sent  to  various  clubs  thus  replacing  the  usual 
fashion  presentation  which  requires  several  models. 


A  NATION-WIDE  survey  on  “what  effect  will 
shorter  hours  have  on  promotional  planning”  in¬ 
dicated  to  R.  G.  Parker,  W.  T.  Grant  Company, 
that  no  apparent  change  in  customer  shopping  habits  as 
yet  has  been  noted,  and,  therefore,  there  need  be  no 
external  change  in  promotional  plans.  Mr.  Parker,  how¬ 
ever,  stated  that  there  is  a  changed  condition  internally 
as  applies  to  the  store  employees  and  more  efficient 
management,  better  planning  for  the  utilizing  of  time, 
and  better  training  of  sales  personnel  to  carry  out 
planned  sales  events  demanded  by  the  revised  number 
of  work  hours. 

“The  most  salient  things  brought  out  by  our  managers 
were  the  effect  of  the  shorter  hours  on  the  sales  help 
and  the  remedies  necessary  within  the  organization. 
(Continued  on  page  86) 


^^T^ECAUSE  of  nexv  conditions  produced  by  shorter 
Ml  working  hours  through  N  R  A,  we  may  see  a 
shift  of  buying  activity  from  Monday  to  Satur¬ 
day,  particularly  in  the  homefurnishing  departments  or 
in  departments  where  general  family  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  before  a  purchase  is  finally  made.  Nezv 
leisure  hours  may  tend  to  bring  purchasers  of  that  class 
of  merchandise  in  on  Saturday  where  heretofore  they 
have  concentrated  on  Monday  buying.”  .  .  .  Paul 
Murphy,  Loeser’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Buyer’s  Part  in  Sales  Training 

By  OLIVE  SMITH 

Assistant  to  President,  James  McCreery  &Co.,  New  York 


WHAT  can  the  merchandise  di¬ 
vision  do  to  help  get  better 
selling  in  the  store?  And  by 
merchandise  division  I,  of  course, 
assume  that  you  mean  not  only  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  but  their  whole 
staffs,  and  I  want  it  t«  mean 'that 
because  I  very  much  want  the  buy¬ 
ers  in  it. 

We  all  concede  that  if  sales  people 
knew  more  about  the  goods  that  they 
are  asked  to  sell,  if  they  knew  more 
about  what  those  goods  would  do 
for  the  customer,  they  could  sell 
them  better.  We  all  acknowledge, 
too,  that  nobody  in  the  organization 
knows  the  merchandise  as  well,  no¬ 
body  knows  the  selling  points  as 
well,  the  quality  selling  points,  the 
looks  selling  points,  the  fashion 
selling  points,  as  the  buyer.  Then 
what  is  more  logical  than  to  ask  the 
people  who  know  most  about  that  to 
pass  on  that  information  to  those 
who  need  it  most?  What  is  more 
logical  than  to  ask  the  buyers  to 
give  this  information  to  the  sales 
people?  We  say,  of  course,  it  is 
perfectly  logical,  we  have  known 
that  all  along,  but  there  are  so  many 
things  to  keep  it  from  coming  true. 
For  example,  we  say  buyers  are  so 
busy.  Well,  they  are,  nobody  knows 
it  better  than  I  do,  but  do  we  mean 
what  we  say,  when  we  shite  it  is  of 
first  importance  to  get  this  selling 
done  well? 

Where  There’s  a  WiU  There’s 
a  Way 

Then,  again,  do  we  mean  what  we 
say  when  we  state  buyers  are  the 
best  ones  to  give  this  information  to 
the  people  who  need  it  most? 

All  right,  if  we  do  mean  what  we 
say,  then  we  will  find  a  way  to  do 
this  thing  that  we  have  been  saying 
is  the  most  important  job  in  the 
store. 

Then  we  say,  “But  buyers  are 
buyers,  they  were  selected  for  their 
ability  as  buyers.”  We  say  that 
many  of  them  can’t  teach,  they  don’t 
know  how  to  tell  what  they  know. 
Is  that  true?  Isn’t  that  just  one  of 
those  traditional  alibis  that  have 


•^dress  delivered,  at  the  General  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Session.  23rd  Annual  Convention  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G;  A.,  January  18,  1934.' 


been  handed  down  in  stores  until  we 
believe  it  without  thinking  about  it? 
Isn’t  it  true  that  when  a  person 
really  knows  something  he  can  tell 
it,  and  almost  always  when  he  can’t 
tell  it,  isn’t  it  bemuse  he  doesn’t 
really  know  it — thoroughly,  of 
course  ? 

Our  experience  has  shown  that 
almost  all  the  best  buyers  we  have 
known  have  been  able  to  give  defin¬ 
ite  selling  information  to  their  sales¬ 
people.  They  know  how  to  say  what 
they  know,  not  in  flowery  language, 
not  in  a  way  that  they  would  want 
to  come  to  a  convention  and  talk 
about  it,  but  they  can  get  it  over  in 
everyday  language  to  their  sales¬ 
people  in  a  way  that  their  salespeople 
and  their  customers  understand. 
And  not  only  have  these  best  buy¬ 
ers  been  able  to  do  it,  but  they  have 
wanted  to  do  it,  they  have  done  it, 
no  matter  what  other  training  the 
store  has  given  in  addition. 

Training  Hampered 

Today,  stores  are  finding  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  for  two  reasons 
to  get  sufficient  training  in  selling 
done : 

First,  cut  budgets  are  forcing  cuts 
in  maintaining  adequate  training 
staffs.  I  think  it  is  pathetic,  of 
course,  that  some  stores  are  actually 
cutting  out  members  of  the  train¬ 
ing  department.  I  well  remember, 
before  I  ever  knew  him  except  by 
sight,  hearing  Mr.  Reyburn  say 
that  in  hard  times  the  last  depart¬ 
ment  he  would  cut  out  in  his  store 
was  the  training  department,  because 
the  harder  the  times  the  better  sell¬ 
ing  you  need  and  the  greater  need 
for  training.  It  takes  courage  to 
live  up  to  that,  of  course,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  is  thoroughly  sound.  I 
think  the  cuts  we  are  making  are 
tragic.  We  need  every  bit  of  every 
training  department,  plus,  plus, 
plus! 

Second,  the  NRA  hours  are  mak¬ 
ing  it  very  difficult  to  get  together 
large  groups  of  salepeople  during 
store  hours  to  give  them  the  training 
that  they  heed. 

f  In  View  of  those  two  difficulties, 
we  want  to  suggest  fbr  your  consid¬ 
eration  that  in  this  new  situation 


stores  may  do  well  to  push  more 
seriously  the  plan  of  having  buyers 
share  and  do  more  of  the  actual 
training  of  salespeople.  Not  that  we 
give  up  one  bit  of  what  is  being 
done  now  by  training  departments 
— but  because  we  tnily  believe  that 
it  is  impossible  for  even  the  best  and 
the  largest  training  staff  in  the  world 
to  have  the  amount  of  specific 
knowledge  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  in  order  to  train  every  sales¬ 
person  in  every  department  to  the 
degree  that  must  be  done  today,  if 
our  salespeople  are  to  sell  in  the 
volume  we  have  got  to  have  to  bal¬ 
ance  that  new  higher  selling  cost 
against  sales. 

Working  Together 

So  we  believe  it  becomes  more 
and  more  necessary  for  the  merchan¬ 
dising  division  and  the  training  di¬ 
vision  to  get  together  in  the  store 
and  get  this  job  well  done.  , 

One  way  we  think  might  be,  worth- 
considering  is  that  there  should.be 
meetings,  a  regular  scheduled  meet¬ 
ing  for  each  division  or  floor,  what¬ 
ever  the  best  breakdown  is — (I  am 
thinking  of  a  big  group  of  relat^ 
departments  in  the  store.)  That  is 
to  be  conducted  by  the  training  de¬ 
partment,  to  get  over  to  the  whole 
division  a  selling  method  or  a  sell¬ 
ing  idea ;  let’s  say,  for  example,  that 
the  store  feels  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  the  unit  sale, 
that  is,  selling  higher  priced  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  this  big  divisional 
meeting,  this  idea  would  be  talked 
of  and  illustrated  in  a  few  instances, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  on  the 
main  floor,  for  example,  to  do  it 
with  many  items  in  notions,  then  in 
bags,  then  in  hosiery,  then  in  gloves, 
then  in  toilet  goods,  then  in  trim¬ 
ming  and  then  in  neckwear,  then  in 
jewelry,  ?tnd  so  on.  You  see,  the 
meetings  would  go  on  forever,  but 
the  general  idea  is  gotten  over  in 
the  big  meeting,  with  enough  illus¬ 
trations  to  make  them  know  what  we 
mean  by  it. 

At  this  same  meeting  other  things, 
of  course,  are  "discussed— ^the^  fash¬ 
ions  that  concern  the  whole  division, 
coordinated  fashions,  if  you  will. 
They  will  be  discussed  and  shpwn 
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on  models  there,  the  new  hats  with 
the  new  coats,  the  new  shoes  with 
the  new  hat  and  the  new  coat,  the 
new  gloves  the  new  coat  will  require, 
the  bracelete  to  go  with  the  outfit, 
the  blouses  to  go  with  the  suit,  the 
more  neutral  colored  blouses  ft)  go 
with  the  new  tweeds  or  bright 
shades,  and  so  forth. 

The  Divisional  Meeting 

Then  in  the  big  meeting  the  ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise  of  the  coming 
week  will  be  shown,  not  only  the 
ads,  but  the  merchandise  itself,  so 
that  tl)e  force  wilf  know  what  is 
happening.  Sellii^g  events  will  be 
describe  and 'the  crowd  worked  up 
on  that.  All  these  things  that  co¬ 
ordinate  the  work  of  these  different 
departments  that  are  associated  to¬ 
gether  in  the  store  will  be  done 
there,  and  that  couldn’t  be  done  by 
any  one  buyer,  of  course. 

I  want  to  go  back  to  that  first 
point  in  the  divisional  meeting,  the 
teaching  of  some  one  idea  that  the 
store  is  working  on  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  brings  me  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  kind  of  meeting  that  the  store 
will  have.  On  a  certain  day  and  at 
a  certain  hour  every  buyer  will  be 
having  .a  meeting  of  his  or  her  de¬ 
partment  scheduled  by  the  head  of 
the  house.  Nobody  else!  The  head 
of  the  house  set  that  and  it  is  that 
important ! 

In  each  of  these  departmental 
meetings,  that  same  selling  idea  is 
taken  up  and  ap^'lied  to  the  specific 
merchandise  in  that  department  by 
that  buyer.  This  happens  all  over 
the  house;  every  single  buyer  with 
his  or  her  specific  merchandise,  gives 
them  the  quality,  utility  and  fashion 
selling  points  of  that  merchandise, 
and  shows  them  how  to  carry  out, 
with  the  merchandise  in  their  hands 
and  the  imagined  customer  in  front 
of  them,  that  one  selling  idea  that 
was  put  over  in  the  big  divisional 
meeting.  Then  of  course,  the  buyer 
goes  on  to  other  things  that  should 
come  up  weekly.  She  presents  the 
new  merchandise  that  she  is  bring¬ 
ing  out  that  week  and  gives  them  its 
quality,  utility,  fashion  selling  points 
again,  and  then  any  other  of  the 
routine  weekly  business  that  con¬ 
cerns  her  department  alone. 

In  each  department,  then,  this 
general  idea  of  selling  higher  priced 
merchandise  or  of  adding  something 
to  the  original  sale,  and  so  on,  is 
brought  down  to  earth,  for  each 
salesperson  it  is  made  absolutely 
specific  and  concrete,  it  is  made  clear 
and  definite,  and  in  that  way  it  is 
made  more  effective. 

To  help  this  plan  work  out  well. 


we  believe  that  a  store  might  do  two 
things :  First,  it  might  have  a  series 
of  demonstrations;  you  might  call 
them,  if  you  were  school  people,  nor¬ 
mal  classes,  or  teaching  classes  for 
teachers.  These  demonstrations 
would  be  given,  of  course,  under  the 
direction  of  the  training  department. 
They  are  teachers  and  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  teach  the  rest  of  us  how  to 
teach.  Not  all  the  demonstration 
need  be  given  by  the  training  teach¬ 
ers,  themselves.  Perhaps  in  some 
store  a  merchandise  manager  might 
be  a  humdinger  of  a  teacher,  and  in 
another  store  it  is  possible  that 
the  advertising  manager  might  be 
excellent  as  a  seller  and  could 
show  us  how  to  do  it ;  or  there 
might  be  some  especially  gifted 
buyer  who  could  show  us  how  to  do 
it,  and  seeing  it  done  makes  it  look 
so  easy  that  you  just  naturally  go 
ahead  and  do  it,  and  that  is  the  main 
thing. 

There  would  be  this  series  of 
classes  for  buyers,  only  don’t  call 
them  classes,  that  will  shoo  them 
away  or  they  will  hate  them.  We  are 
used  to  meetings,  and  in  these 
meetings  for  buyers  we  will  put  over 
these  selling  ideas. 

Second,  the  department  meetings 
by  the  buyers  are  scheduled  and  are 
held  by  the  order  of  the  store  man¬ 
ager;  they  are  scheduled  and  they 
are  held.  If  he  wants  them  held  they 
will  be  held.  That  is  very  important 
and  there  should  not  be  any  letting 
up.  Is  it  important  that  our  sales¬ 
people  know  more  about  the  things 
they  have  to  sell? 

The  Buyer  Demonstrates  Her 
Merchandise 

Now  for  some  of  the  ideas  in 
selling  that  will  be  demonstrated  to 
the  buyers  to  show  them  how  to 
demonstrate  to  salespeople.  There  is 
this  matter  of  price.  You  know 
they  say  to  them,  “Girls,  don’t  be 
always  selling  the  cheap  hosiery, 
sell  them  better  hosiery,  you’ve  got 
better  hosiery,  sell  them  better  hos¬ 
iery.”  How  are  you  going  to  do  it? 
I  had  to  do  a  demonstration  of  sell¬ 
ing  better  hosiery,  and  I  went  to 
the  head  of  one  of  the  biggest  whole¬ 
sale  hosiery  concerns  in  the  country. 
The  head  of  the  hosiery  department 
and  his  assistant  were  there,  and  I 
said,  “I’ve  got  to  show  our  people 
why  your  $1.35  hosiery  is  better 
than  your  $1.  You  show  me  and 
I’ll  show  them.”  The  only  thing  I 
could  get  out  of  them  was,  “it  is 
better  because  we  stand  behind  it.” 
Do  you  think  that  means  anything  to 
the  woman  in  front  of  the  counter? 

The  girl  has  a  lot  of  hosiery  out 


here  on  the  counter,  and  of  course 
the  dollar  hosiery  in  these  boxes  on 
top  of  the  counter.  “I  don’t  have  to 
tell  you  how  swell  that  hosiery  is, 
you  know,  you’ve  been  selling  it. 
Who  knows  better  than  you?  And 
a  lot  of  you  are  wearing  it.  It  can’t 
be  beaten.  Nobody  in  town  has  got 
us  beaten  on  our  dollar  hosiery.  But 
look  here,  a  lot  of  women  are  pay¬ 
ing  more  for  hosiery  today.  What 
I  want  you  to  do  when  a  customer 
comes  up  to  the  counter  and  is  look¬ 
ing  at  the  dollar  hose,  is  to  let  her 
look  at  it,  of  course,  and  you  tell  her 
how  fine  it  is.  Before  she  decides, 
you  say  to  her,  ‘Before  you  decide 
on  that  I  want  to  show  you  another 
stocking  of  which  we  are  especially 
proud.  This  is  our  own,’  (and  I  give 
her  the  name.)  ‘Just  see  how  beau¬ 
tiful  that  is.  See  how  even  the  color 
is  all  through  and  how  fine  it  is. 
Look  at  that  seam.  Isn’t  that  wond¬ 
erful?  And  that  heel,  how  beauti¬ 
fully  it  is  done;  it  is  strengthened, 
but  it  isn’t  heavy.  Look  at  that  fine 
seam !  Also,  this  is  45-gauge  hosiery. 
I  know  that  doesn’t  mean  anything, 
but  you  knit,  and  you  know  the  more 
ridges  to  the  inch  in  your  knitting 
the  more  elasticity  in  your  sweater, 
or  whatever  it  is,  and  elasticity  in  a 
stocking  means  strength,  of  course, 
it  means  g;ive,  and  that  means  wear. 
At  the  top,  too,  it  has  unusual  elas¬ 
ticity.” 

“Here  is  this  finer  hose,  more 
beautiful  hose,  with  greater  strengfth. 
I  can  recommend  this  to  you  very 
heartily.  Madam.  I  just  know  if 
you  have  it  this  time  this  is  the  hose 
you  will  always  want.  We  have  the 
same  concession  of  price  on  it,  too. 
We  take  fifteen  cents  off  for  three 
pairs  at  a  time.” 

What  have  we  tried  to  do  there? 
To  show  this  salesperson  some  real 
specific  reason  for  advancing  this 
hose  over  the  other?  We  don’t  mean 
she  shall  say  that  every  time,  but 
we  believe  now  that  she  believes  it 
too  and  this  is  in  the  tone  of  her 
voice  when  she  talks  about  it,  it  is 
a  reason  why  she  will  more  often 
pull  out  her  $1.35  hose  and  give  it 
a  chance.  That  is  all  we  want  to  do, 
g^ve  our  better  merchandise  a 
chance. 

You  know  perfectly  well  that  it 
will  sell  many  times  if  it  gets  the 
chance  it  doesn’t  get  now. 

Why  all  the  $2.95  bags?  It  is  the 
easy  way.  They  are  always  on  top 
of  the  counter  and  we  shovel  them 
out,  shovel  them  out,  shovel  them 
out,  and  they  sell  themselves. 
Why  not,  every  time,  put  in 
{Continued  on  page  83) 
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Merchandising  Problems  in  1934 

By  JOSEPH  E.  CHASTIAN* 

Merchandising  Manager,  BroTvn  D unkin  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


Most  important  of  all  the  prob¬ 
lems,  I  believe,  which  every 
merchant  will  have  to  face  in 
1934  is  the  problem  of  having  what 
our  customers  want  when  they  want 
it,  at  the  price  they  want  to  pay. 
Regardless  of  the  NRA,  PWA, 
AAA,  or  any  other  Government  re¬ 
gulations  or  agencies,  the  problem 
of  having  what  people  want  when 
they  want  it  will  still  be  the  most 
important  merchandising  problem 
in  1934,  and  probably  the  one  re¬ 
ceiving  the  least  attention.  If  we 
are  to  have  what  our  customers 
want  when  they  want  it,  unusually 
close  attention  must  be  given  our 
stocks  at  all  times,  and  it  would  be 
wise  for  every  department  to  keep 
some  sort  of  simple  record,  record¬ 
ing  the  sales  of  merchandise  items 
by  price  lines,  so  that  the  buyer 
and  merchandiser  can  keep  them¬ 
selves  informed  at  all  times  as  to 
the  customers’  acceptance  of  the 
important  items  and  price  lines.  I 
am  not  recommending  a  complicated 
system  but  a  simple  record  that 
could  be  easily  kept  and  easily  un¬ 
derstood. 

It  might  be  well  for  this  parti¬ 
cular  group  to  remember  that  cus¬ 
tomers  are  interested  in  linens  and 
beddings  twelve  months  out  of  the 
year  and  yet  from  the  way  many 
stores  promote  and  stock  these  lines, 
you  would  think  no  business  was 
to  be  had  at  all  in  them  during  cer¬ 
tain  months.  There  are  peak 
periods,  of  course,  but  much  regu¬ 
lar  volume  is  lost  needlessly  every 
year  by  the  seasonal  manner  in 
which  most  stores  merchandise  and 
promote  these  lines. 

Slow  selling  merchandise  should 
never  be  allowed  to  accumulate  and 
if  your  store  has  any  old  merchan¬ 
dise,  it  would  be  wise  for  you  to  in¬ 
ventory  it  every  thirty  days  so  that 
you  will  know  just  how  fast  it  is 
filing.  If  the  rate  of  movement 
is  not  fast  enough  to  sell  it  out 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time, 
plans  should  be  worked  out  which 
will  speed  up  its  disposal.  Slow 
selling  merchandise  is  seldom  if 
ever  what  our  customers  want.  It 

•Address  delivered  at  the  23rd  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  January  16,  1934. 
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is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
frozen  investment  and  only  impairs 
our  chance  of  having  what  our  cus¬ 
tomers  want  when  they  want  it, 

Over-Optimism 

Nearly  every  retail  store  in  every 
section  of  the  country  enjoyed  a 
nice  business  in  December.  There 
is  danger  that  this  may  stampede 
a  lot  of  merchants.  My  suggestion 
is  that  we  approach  the  spring  sea¬ 
son  very  cautiously.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  not  plan  increases. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  our  sales 
should  and  will  increase,  but  over¬ 
optimism  leads  to  over-buying,  and 
over-buying  leads  to  markdowns.  A 
buyer  is  apt  to  get  enthusiastic  much 
quicker  when  business  is  good  and 
prices  are  in  the  ascendency. 

We  need  to  get  enthusiastic  with 
our  selling,  of  course,  and  every 
item  of  merchandise  we  need  should 
be  bought,  but  more  and  more,  our 
buying  should  be  based  upon  the 
continuous  activity  of  business  it¬ 
self,  rather  than  the  threat  of  ad¬ 
vancing  prices  or  the  extreme  op¬ 
timism  of  a  single  month’s  business 
like  December.  Our  commitments 
should  be  guided  very  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  by  legitimate  needs ;  we 
should  not  speculate  on,  nor  antici¬ 
pate  a  rise  or  fall  in  prices.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules  and  we  may  come  in  contact 
with  an  exception  to  this  rule,  but 
I  question  it.  Business  improvement 
in  the  next  few  months,  as  I  view 
it,  is  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
the  policy  of  our  Government  and 
the  freedom  with  which  money  is 
distributed  by  it  through  the  various 
organizations  created  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

Advance  Planning 

Many  stores  in  the  past  have 
made  yearly  plans.  Others  have 
followed  a  policy  of  planning  for 
a  six  month’s  period,  and  probably 
there  is  no  one  in  this  group  who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  forecasting 
sales  for  less  than  a  period  of  six 
months  at  a  time,  I  am  not  so  sure 
but  that  in  1934  we  should  do  some 
hand-to-mouth  forecasting.  I  do 
not  believe  that  anyone  Imows  for 


sure  just  what  1934  has  in  store  for 
us;  therefore,  our  minds  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  ourselves 
to  changes  quickly.  Since  we  had 
our  bank  moratorium  in  February 
and  March,  we  are  safe  in  planning 
on  increases  for  these  two  months. 
But  I  doubt  seriously  if  anyone  is 
ready  to  forecast  accurately  for  the 
months  of  April  and  May  until  we 
see  what  has  happened  in  February, 
Our  Grovernment  may  promote 
something  very  new  and  different,, 
that  would  bring  either  fabulous  in¬ 
creases  or  serious  declines  in  our 
sales,  and  while  our  leaders  at 
Washington  may  have  a  fixed  ob¬ 
jective  in  their  minds,  they  certainly 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  fixed  plan 
or  date  to  reach  that  objective.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  be  critical  of 
our  Government  or  its  policies,  but 
it  is  my  intention  to  point  out  that 
we  must  take  the  action  of  our 
Government  into  consideration  in 
the  forecasting  and  planning  of  our 
business,  and  since  we  cannot  sec 
very  far  ahead  into  the  policy  of 
our  Government,  I  do  not  believe 
we  are  justified  in  planning  very  far 
ahead  in  the  problems  of  our  busi¬ 
ness. 

Unbalanced  Stocks 

Many  stocks  of  linens,  domestics 
and  bedding  are  extremely  heavy 
and,  generally,  when  a  stock  be¬ 
comes  heavy  it  is  likely  to  be  un¬ 
balanced.  I  am  not  questioning  the 
fact  that  many  stores  today  own 
staple  merchandise  at  very  advan¬ 
tageous  prices,  which  probably  does 
justify  their  heavy  investment.  But 
no  matter  how  advantageous  the- 
buy,  or  how  heavy  the  stock  may 
be,  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  same 
stock  may  be  very  unbalanced.  It 
may  have  plenty  of  merchandise  and 
a  profitable  mark  up,  and  still  be 
missing  sales  every  day  on  wanted 
merchandise,  and  if  we  judge  its 
ability  to  take  care  of  its  business 
only  on  its  dollar  investment,  we 
may  miss  some  very  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  and  disappoint  many  of  our 
customers. 

Heavy  stocks,  particularly,  should 
be  checked  from  a  standpoint  of 
assortment  .  .  .  the  items  of  mer- 
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chandise,  themselves,  rather  than 
from  a  dollar  investment  standpoint. 
Surely  any  store  should  feel  safer 
in  carrying  complete  and  balanced 
stocks  today  than  in  1930,  1931  or 
1932,  since  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  immediate  likelihood  of  lower 
prices,  I  think  one  of  the  most 
promising  places  for  additional  vol¬ 
ume  in  1934  will  be  in  a  more  per¬ 
fect  balancing  of  our  stocks. 

Quality 

Under  this  heading  I  am  con¬ 
densing  two  other  problems — high 
priced  merchandise  and  inferior 
merchandise.  All  of  us  like  to  sell 
good  merchandise  since  it  raises  our 
unit  of  sale,  and  the  raising  of  the 
unit  of  sale  usually  cuts  down  the 
cost  of  doing  business.  Certainly, 
none  of  us  are  interested  in  the  sale 
of  inferior  merchandise.  Every  one 
of  us,  however,  is  interested  in  do¬ 
ing  business  and  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  between 
80  and  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
who  were  employed  in  1933  had  in¬ 
comes  of  less  than  $2,000.00  per 
year  and,  further,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  who  will  secure  posi¬ 
tions  in  1934  will  have  even  smaller 
incomes,  it  behooves  us  to  analyze 
this  problem  of  higher  prices  and 
better  merchandise  very  carefully 
before  getting  too  enthusiastic  about 
it.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  happy 
medium  .  .  .  the  answer  is  not  in  the 
sale  of  inferior  merchandise  nor  in 
the  sale  of  high  priced  mer  liandise, 
but  rather  in  the  sale  of  good  mer¬ 
chandise  at  popular  prices,  which 
in  1934  will  of  necessity  be  some 
higher  than  in  the  spring  of  1933. 
Frankly,  the  difference  of  ten  to 
twenty-five  cents  on  the  wholesale 
price  of  a  dozen  towels  is  generally 
the  difference  lietween  good  and  in¬ 
ferior  merchandise,  and  I  am  sure 
that  by  better  selling,  the  price  of  a 
towel  can  be  raised  from  two  to 
four  cents  with  each  customer.  This 
illustration  applies  alike  to  sheets, 
pillow  cases,  bed  spreads,  etc.  The 
quality  problem  does  not  end  there, 
however.  If  the  NRA  has  any 
sound  foundation  at  all,  higher 
prices  are  inevitable  and  we  re¬ 
tailers  should  have  no  resentment 
for  them ;  rather,  we  should  be 
thinking  of  ways  and  means  of  sell¬ 
ing  more  higher  priced,  better 
quality  merchandise.  The  buying  of 
this  higher  priced  merchandise 
should  be  done  with  the  utmost  cau¬ 
tion,  however,  as  its  sale  may  cause 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  units 
purchased  or  needed.  The  policy  of 


sampling,  more  or  less,  should  be 
followed  until  the  item  and  price 
line  has  been  proved.  Elach  store 
should  analyze  this  carefully  for 
themselves,  since  some  stores  sell 
a  great  deal  more  higher  priced 
merchandise  than  others. 

Markup 

All  stores  face  the  problem  of 
increased  costs  of  operation  under 
the  new  rules.  Greater  efficiency  in 
operation  may  eliminate  some  of 
these  increased  costs,  but  it  is  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  expected  that  this  will 
eliminate  them  entirely.  Since  some 
of  these  costs  cannot  be  eliminated, 
we  should  face  the  fact  squarely, 
that  there  is  only  one  place  out  of 
which  cost  can  be  secured  and  that 
is  the  merchandise.  There  are  two 
ways  in  which  this  can  be  done; 
first,  increase  the  markup;  second, 
reduce  the  markdowns.  Our  mark¬ 
ing  room  is  one  of  the  best  places 
to  secure  additional  profit.  We 
should  inspect  each  item  as  it  comes 
into  our  store  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  such  staples  as  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  and  the  like,  we  should  mark 
our  merchandise  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  its  attractiveness  instead  of 
its  cost,  bearing  in  mind,  however, 
that  its  price  must  be  consistent 
with  its  quality.  The  reduction  of 
markdowns,  as  I  see  it,  comes  large¬ 
ly  under  the  heading  of  the  selection 
of  merchandise,  and  it  is  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  me  so  that  I 
am  classifying  it  as  our  next  prob¬ 
lem. 

Selection 

We  have  too  much  common  mass 
production  merchandise  in  our 
stores  .  .  .  too  much  poorly  selected 
merchandise.  We  need  more  indivi¬ 
duality  in  our  selection  .  .  .  more 
outstanding  merchandise.  I  do  not 
mean  high  priced  merchandise, 
neither  do  I  mean  that  we  should 
not  have  plenty  of  good,  fast  sell¬ 
ing,  running  numbers.  Individual, 
outstanding  merchandise  is  the  kind 
usually  found  in  fast  selling  num¬ 
bers.  As  an  illustration  of  what  I 
mean — we  do  not  need  a  job  lot  of 
fancy  linens;  rather,  we  need  per¬ 
sonally  selected,  smart,  individual 
linens — bought  as  cheaply  as  they 
can  be  bought,  of  course,  for  price 
is  a  vital  factor  but  not  nearly  so 
important  as  the  selection  of  the 
go^s,  themselves.  More  time  and 
thought  must  be  given  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  merchandise  that  comes 
into  our  stores.  First  of  all,  careful 
buying  plans  should  be  made  by 
every  buyer  long  before  a  market 


trip.  In  linens  and  beddings,  these 
plans  should  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  this  merchandise  must 
go  with  something  else  and  the 
proper  color  harmonies  and  periods 
of  interior  design  should  be  given 
full  consideration. 

Source  of  Supply 

Many  stores,  during  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  have  not  been  par¬ 
ticular  enough  in  the  selection  of 
their  sources  of  supply,  and  these 
stores  today  are  feeling  the  need  of 
good  reliable  connections  on  which 
they  can  depend.  I  believe  it  is  wise 
for  a  retailer  to  concentrate  his  pur¬ 
chases  with  just  as  few  resources 
as  he  can  and  those  who  have 
followed  this  practice  were,  no 
doubt,  amply  rewarded  in  the  de¬ 
livery  of  their  purchases  during  the 
past  summer  and  fall.  There  are  of 
necessity  two  sides  to  this  question, 
however.  If  the  merchant  is  willing 
to  group  his  purchases  and  these 
purchases  are  of  sufficient  conse¬ 
quence  to  justify  it,  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  resources  with  which  he 
works  to  confine  their  lines  and 
efforts  to  him.  I  believe  a  good 
name  has  already  been  coined  for 
this  policy,  called  “selective  distri¬ 
bution.”  As  I  see  it,  this  policy  is 
unusually  important  in  the  lines 
represented  in  this  group  meeting 
this  morning  for  there  are  few  de¬ 
partments  in  a  store  where  price 
wars  have  been  more  prevalent  than 
in  linens,  beddings,  and  domestics. 
When  a  retailer  cannot  secure  the 
cooperation  to  which  he  is  entitled 
he  should  have  the  merchandise  put 
up  under  his  own  specifications  and 
labels. 

The  matter  of  deliveries  will 
assume  even  greater  importance  if 
the  Government  continues  the 
shortening  of  machinery  hours,  since 
this  means  that  goods  will  be  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  for  a  longer 
period  of  time.  This  problem  only 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  re¬ 
liable  resources.  When  a  merchant 
buys  a  piece  of  merchandise  he 
needs,  and  must  have,  accurate,  de¬ 
pendable  information  as  to  its  de¬ 
livery  date. 

Change 

Someone  has  said  there  is  only 
one  thing  of  which  we  can  be  cer¬ 
tain  .  .  .  that  is  CHANGE.  Since 
CHANGE  is  certain,  it  might  be 
well  for  all  of  us  to  be  particularly 
alert  for  changes  in  1934.  When 
good  times  are  in  the  ascendency, 
many  new  inventions,  new  processes 

(Continued  on  page  85) 
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D  i  splay 


What  s  New  in  Display 

By  W.  L.  STENSGAARD* 

W.  L.  Stensgoard  &  Associates  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 


- • 


First,  let  me  ask  that  you  bear  these  facts  in 
mind, — 87%  of  sales  are  influenced  thru  sight,  the 
mind  thinks  in  pictures,  not  words.  Display  direct¬ 
ly  affects  the  most  important  factors  of  good  mer- 
iiandising.  Within  the  store,  display  not  only  controls 
physical  appearance,  but  assists  to  direct  traffic,  in¬ 
crease  turn-over,  reduce  shrinkage,  enthuse  salespeople 
^d  assists  with  ensemble  selling  and  inventory  con¬ 
trol. 

In  preparing  for  this  discussion,  I  did  not  rely  on 
my  own  experience  and  observations.  I  conducted  a 
survey  on  display  methods  from  coast  to  coast,  re¬ 
ceiving  written  reports,  also  facts  from  discussions,  in¬ 
formation  on  sources  of  design,  merchandise  and  promo¬ 
tion.  From  this  vast  group  of  information,  a  sum¬ 
mary  was  made  and  used  as  the  basis  for  this  review. 

It  should  be  of  interest  to  you  as  a  matter  of  confirm¬ 
ing  a  trend  or  development  for  improved  merchandise 
presentation. 

Summary  No.  1.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
major  executives  of  most  stores  have  interested  them¬ 
selves  definitely  with  new  factors  that  might  help  in¬ 
crease  sales — at  lowest  costs.  Display  thus  came  in  for 
greater  study  and  consideration.  The  heads  of  stores 
became  more  concerned,  investigated  more  ideas,  sought 
them  everywhere,  and  made  more  of  them  effective 
in  their  own  stores.  Results  were  studied  closely,  and 
they  encouraged  stores  further  to  improve  and  develop 
both  window  and  interior  displays.  Necessity  was  the 
Mother  of  Invention  and  the  change  can  only  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  progress.  Therefore,  the  first  new  thing 
about  display  is  more  serious  thinking  and  improved 
'definite  action  encouraged  by  major  executives. 

Summary  No.  2.  In  the  window.  We  have  definitely 
shifted  from  the  grand,  ornate,  carved,  ballroom  type 
of  setting  to  that  of  smart  simplicity,  which  really 
silhouettes  the  merchandise  shown.  These  new  settings 
are  not  only  smart,  modern  and  efficient,  but  are  also 
being  constructed  so  that  they  are  flexible  and  easily 
adjusted  to  different  forms  and  shapes. 

We  are  learning  that  the  change  of  setting  once 
every  year  or  two,  or  each  season,  is  not  sufficient. 
Settings  are  changed  to  reveal  new  atmosphere  and 
to  dramatize  each  major  event.  More  large  illustra¬ 
tions,  photographic  or  poster  type,  that  describe  or 
dramatize  the  style  or  utility  of  the  merchandise  shown, 
are  being  used  directly  on  or  in  front  of  smart,  simple, 
modern  settings. 

We  have  Ifearned  that  windows  must  not  only  adver¬ 
tise  to  the  pedestrian,  but  also  to  the  motor  car,  bus 

•Address  delivered  at  the  23rd  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.R.D.G.A., 
^January  18,  1934. 
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or  street  car  traffic  as  well.  Thus  our  ideas  must  be 
i.lustrated  and  described  in  a  manner  that  will  project 
to  a  much  greater  distance  than  was  heretofore  con¬ 
sidered  necessary. 

Confusion  in  display  presentation,  caused  by  unre¬ 
lated  decorations,  design,  flowers,  fancy  fixtures,  etc. 
are  out.  Flexible  plateaus,  neatly  covered  boxes  of 
various  forms  and  shapes,  as  well  as  panels,  supplant 
the  old  order  of  display  equipment.  For  instance,  we 
have  learned  the  need  for  a  much  more  effective  ar¬ 
rangement  than  was  possible  by  using  what  appeared 
to  be  a  forest  of  display  stands,  which  only  confused 
the  lines  and  styles  of  the  merchandise  itself. 

There  is  a  trend  towards  more  lifelike  humor  in 
display  posters,  either  in  flat  colors  or  bright,  chalk 
outline  effects  on  dark  color  backgrounds.  Such  art 
work  is  difficult  to  handle  smartly  and,  unless  it  is 
done  professionally,  I  would  not  recommend  its  use. 

Using  a  series  of  windows  to  dramatize  a  promotion 
is  becoming  more  popular.  For  instance,  you  have  no 
doubt  noticed  a  series  of  windows,  devoted  by  some  of 
the  leading  stores  recently,  to  dramatizing  quality  com¬ 
parisons.  These  have  proven  very  effective.  You  have 
also  seen  a  series  of  window?  devoted  to  school  open¬ 
ings,  each  portraying  the  various  steps  of  education, 
from  kindergarten  to  college,  and  showing  the  proper 
merchandise  for  each  group.  In  advance  of  summer 


“If  flowers  lend  anything  at  all  to  your 
display,  I  would  use  them  the  same  as  I 
would  any  particular  color.” 

“The  new  type  of  mannequin  is  very 
simple.  The  old  type  gave  the  woman  a 
chance  to  see  whether  or  not  her  eyes  and 
powder  were  on  straight!  The  new  type  of 
mannequin  is  preferable  to  the  headless 
type.” 

“The  hest  way  to  convince  a  store  owner 
of  the  need  for  simple  modem  settings  is  to 
get  a  collection  of  photographs  of  several 
displays  with  ornate  settings,  thus  hy  con¬ 
trast  he  will  agree  that  the  type  of  proper¬ 
ties  that  are  convertible,  flexible  and  adjust¬ 
able,  by  which  you  get  simple  settings  that 
dramatize  the  use  or  utility  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  with  a  readable  message,  wiU  attract- 
greater  returns.” — ^W.  L.  Stensgaard,  Chicago 
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“I  would  exemplify  quality  comparison 
with  the  following:  one  store  had  a  window 
that  showed  two  teaspoons.  These  were 
identical  in  design,  but  one  contained  in¬ 
ferior  metal  and  was  plated  once  only.  The 
other  was  plated  three  times.  This  showed 
the  customer  that  she  had  no  way  of  judg¬ 
ing  quality  of  that  merchandise  except  to 
buy  it  at  a  store  in  which  she  had  confi¬ 
dence. 

“Two  pieces  of  furniture,  for  instance, 
identical  in  outward  appearance  that  are 
divided  into  sections  showing  different  con¬ 
struction  of  springs  and  fabrics,  is  the  type 
of  display  idea  that  should  be  utilized  in 
1934.” — W.  L.  Stensgaard,  Chicago. 


vacation,  a  series  of  windows  have  been  devoted  to 
the  theme  “I  Love  the  Great  Outdoors,”  and,  with  the 
use  of  a  sub-heading,  you  create  an  idea  for  many  dis¬ 
tinct  promotions,  thus  involving  many  departments  and 
creating  unusual  interest. 

Another  subject  might  be  a  series  of  windows  de¬ 
voted  to  “The  Electrical  Home,”  another,  “When  You 
Entertain,”  which  could  depict  an  entire  evening  or 
week-end  from  the  time  the  guests  arrive  until  they 
leave,  thus  involving  most  every  room  of  the  house 
and  many  lines  of  merchandise.  Your  imagination  will 
help  you  think  of  many  others,  I  am  sure.  I  predict 
this  type  of  promotion  will  become  much  more  popular 
during  the  year,  but  it  requires  advance  planning  and 
real  showmanship,  plus  reasonable  appropriation.  If 
properly  handled  and  executed,  it  should  justify  its 
cost. 

Color  for  display  settings  resolves  itself  into  the  use 
of  neutral  tones,  with  the  accent  included  only  in  the 
posters,  or  permitting  the  merchandise  itself  to  serve 
in  the  more  pronounced  manner.  As  we  know,  the  use 
of  color  is  as  dangerous  as  the  surgeon’s  knife,  unless 
skilfully  applied  by  those  experienced  in  its  use  and 
effects.  Color  can  quickly  depreciate  the  value  apparent 
in  merchandise,  or  it  can  assist  greatly  to  improve  the 
eye  value  of  goods  shown. 

Summary  No.  3.  Store  Interiors.  The  old  law  and 
order  of  too  much  regulation,  standardization  and  uni¬ 
formity,  is  giving  way  to  one  more  interesting  and 
not  so  sjrmmetrical.  Sections  and  shapes  are  designed 
to  tie  up  with  windows  or  advertising  themes.  Sec¬ 
tions  and  departments  are  designed  and  treated  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  theme  that  can  be  dramatized  as  style  news, 
thus  we  create  a  dual  interest,  because  the  mind  really 
thinks  in  pictures  and,  the  more  completely  we  convey 
an  idea,  the  more  quickly  it  can  be  sold.  These  new, 
interesting  sections  are,  in  most  cases,  designed  so  that 
they  are  flexible  and  properties  can  be  salvaged;  thus 
changes  can  be  made  quickly,  without  confusion,  loss  of 
original  properties  and  time. 

Such  sections  are  highly  seasonal  and  require  atten¬ 
tion  and  changes,  as  do  your  windows.  The  store  of 
today  is  no  longer  an  exhibit  of  the  finest  walnut,  ebony, 
or  rarvings,  but  is  a  distinct  setup  to  dramatize  season¬ 
al  ideas  and  merchandise.  In  other  words,  we  do 
throughout  the  year  somewhat  as  we  do  at  Christmas, 


except  that  we  fit  each  promotion  into  a  distinct  sea¬ 
son,  department,  or  section. 

A  word  of  warning!  We  are,  no  doubt,  on  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  better  times  and  expanded  pocket  books.  His¬ 
tory  proves  that  as  wealth  expands,  we  turn  from  the 
simple  to  the  gaudy,  elaborate,  filagree  ideas.  We  begin 
thinking  in  terms  of  pomp  and  the  royalty  of  ancient 
kings.  I  trust  this  so-called  “depression”  or  “Mother 
of  Invention”  will  have  taught  us  the  advantages  of 
smart,  modern,  well  organized  and  well  executed  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  that  modern  promotion  consists  of  continued 
intelligent  dramatization. 

Let  us  discontinue  this  tremendous  experimentation 
in  display  and  promotion  and  use  more  of  the  smart, 
practical  ideas  and  plans  which,  I  am  sure,  through 
greater  application,  have  ample  room  for  improvement. 
Remember,  merchandise  presentation  in  your  windows 
and  in  your  store  controls  the  final  impressions  by  which 
your  customers  buy  and  by  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
they  establish  the  values  and  service  you  offer.  Dis¬ 
play  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  difficult  advertising 
medium  to  control  efficiently.  It  costs  far  less  per 
thousand  circulation  than  any  other  publicity  medium 
known  and,  because  of  its  interest  and  importance,  I 
predict  it  will  receive  more  attention,  greater  appro¬ 
priations,  and  thus  develop,  from  this  point  on,  more 
rapidly  than  any  other  advertising  medium.  Display 
can  be  responsible  for  improving  results  proportionately 
more  than  any  other  advertising  investment. 

Let  me  suggest  for  1934  you  improve  every  phase 
of  display,  thus  appealing  more  definitely  to  the  sense 
of  sight  which  influences,  to  the  greatest  extent,  every 
purchase.  Let  this  be  your  slogan — VISUAL-EYES 
-ANAL-EYES— DRAMAT-EYES. 


Just  Issued  —  March  Data  Book 

Promotional  Problems  in  Major  Merchan¬ 
dising  Divisions — A  sixteen  page  report  on 
the  immediate  problems  in  each  merchan¬ 
dise  division  as  seen  by  leading  promotion 
men.  The  ideas,  information  and  instruc¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  report  will  prove  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful  to  advertising  executives  in 
developing  their  promotional  policies  for  the 
coming  year.  The  report  covers: 

1.  Promotional  Problems  in  Ready-to- 
Wear 

2.  Promotional  Problems  in  the  Piece 
Goods  Division 

3.  Promotional  Problems  in  Homefur- 
nishings  Division 

4.  Promotional  Problems  in  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Wear 

5.  Promotional  Problems  in  the  Base¬ 
ment  Division 

6.  Promotional  Problems  in  Electrical 
Appliances 

Copies  to  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Members  50c  each 
One  copy  FREE  to  members  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division 
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Controlled  Overselling  of  Seasonal  Items 

How  the  Receiving  Department  Can  Successfully  Regulate 
Overselling  During  Peak  Periods 

By  I.  MEISEL* 

Recchnng  Department,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


The  term  “controlled  oversell¬ 
ing”  is  one  which  I  believe  to 
be  rather  new  in  the  field  of 
retailing,  one  which  had  its  incep¬ 
tion  at  Macy’s  two  years  ago  in  the 
Toy  Department  during  the  Christ¬ 
mas  season  and  which  has  not  as 
yet  been  extended  further  because 
of  the  marked  antipathy  of  all  retail¬ 
ers  to  anything  which  even  suggests 
an  “oversale”  and  its  attendant  con¬ 
sequences. 

All  of  us  know  that  by  “oversell¬ 
ing”  we  mean  the  sale  of  an  item 
which  is  out-of-stock  at  the  time  the 
sale  is  made.  Unintentional  over¬ 
selling  is  effected  when  a  salesclerk 
accepts  an  order  from  a  customer 
assuming  the  item  to  be  in  stock, 
promises  delivery  in  accordance 
with  his  store’s  customary  delivery 
policy  and  later  discovers  that  the 
item  ordered  is  out-of-stock.  The 
effects  of  such  overselling  are  de¬ 
cidedly  harmful,  not  only  to  the 
store’s  prestige  and  good-will,  but 
also  to  its  cash  register.  Even  a 
brief  listing  of  these  effects,  all  of 
which  are  well-known  to  you,  should 
give  a  clear  conception  of  the  verit¬ 
able  boomerang  an  oversale  might 
induce : 

1.  A  non-delivery  complaint  with 
its  attendant  inconvenience  and 
costs  of  adjustment. 

2.  A  possible  refund  or  credit,  de¬ 
pendent  on  whether  the  trans¬ 
action  was  a  paid  or  a  charge. 

3.  A  loss  sale  since  it  is  plausible 
to  believe  that  other  items  in 
stock  at  the  time  might  have 
pleased  the  customer  as  well. 

4.  Development  of  customer  ill-will 
with  the  attendant  danger  of 
loss  of  patronage. 

As  a  consequence,  constant  press¬ 
ure  is  being  exerted  to  prevent  over- 
selling;  pressure  on  the  merchan¬ 
dising  people  to  insure  an  in-stock 
wndition  of  staples  and  fast  selling 
Items,  and  on  salespeople  to  prevent 

Address  delivered  at  the  Traffic  Group  Session, 
23rd  Annual  Convention,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
January  18,  1934. 


the  sale  of  items  not  on  their  shelves 
at  the  time  the  sale  is  made.  In  the 
event  that  an  out-of-stock  item  is 
requested  by  a  customer,  for  which 
no  substitute  is  either  available  or 
acceptable,  a  special  order  is  written 
promising  delivery  at  some  future 
date.  This  in  the  true  sense  is  not 
overselling,  since  it  involves  the  im¬ 
mediate  placement  of  an  order  with 
the  manufacturer,  together  with  a 
statement  to  the  customer  at  the 
time  the  sale  is  made  that  such  an 
order  is  being  placed  and  that  she 
might  expect  delivery  at  a  stated 
future  date.  In  the  event  that  no 
substitute  is  available  or  acceptable 
and  that  the  customer  cannot  wait 
until  a  special  order  has  been  placed, 
a  sale  has  been  lost  but  her  goodwill, 
at  least  is  retained. 

Complete  Stock  Lists  Important 

A  slightly  different  condition  ex¬ 
ists  in  so-called  order  filling  depart¬ 
ments,  departments  whose  sales- 
checks  are  filled  in  a  remote  reserve. 
In  this  instance,  we  are  dependent 
solely  upon  the  efficacy  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  out-of-stock  lists  pro¬ 
vided  the  salesclerks  daily;  of  nota¬ 
tions  appearing  on  sample  tickets  to 
the  effect  that  no  reserve  stock  is 
behind  that  particlar  item ;  or  of  the 
actual  removal  of  that  particular 
sample  from  the  sample-board  or 
show-case.  In  this  instance,  too,  an 
out-of-stock  item  results  in  no  sale, 
a  special  order,  or  worse  still,  the 
writing  of  one  or  more  saleschecks, 
which  cannot  be  fined  with  the  sub¬ 
sequent  adjustment  entailed. 

During  the  Christmas  Toy  seas¬ 
on,  this  problem  is  particularly 
acute  as  a  result  of  the  huge  volume 
handled  over  a  brief  period.  A  brief 
account  of  the  methods  pursued  by 
us  in  the  handling  of  this  problem 
may  be  of  interest  and  value.  To 
begin  with,  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  items  handled  in  this  department 
are  reserved  at  a  remote  point,  the 
saleschecks  being  order  filled  at  that 
point  rather  than  from  within  the 
store.  Samples  of  these  items  are 
labelled  by  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 


ment  with  specially  colored  tickets 
indicating  that  the  item  in  question 
is  to  be  “order-filled,”  saleschecks 
being  forwarded  to  our  reserves. 

Order  Filling  Minimum 
Established 

To  cover  the  contingency  of  “out- 
of-stocks”  a  so-called  order  filling 
minimum  is  established  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  anticipated  sale  of  each 
item  for  one  day.  Once  that  mini¬ 
mum  is  reached,  the  sample  ticket  is 
changed  by  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  for  one  of  a  different  color, 
indicating  that  further  sales  are  to 
be  confined  to  that  stock  remaining 
at  the  selling  fixture.  As  an  added 
precaution,  every  salescheck  written 
is  censored  before  being  forwarded 
to  the  reserve,  to  permit  of  filling 
from  the  selling  fixture  in  the  event 
that  the  check  calls  for  an  item  listed 
as  an  “out-of-stock.”  The  success 
of  this  system  has  been  conclusively 
proven  when  records  showed  that  of 
the  127,000  transactions  handled  in 
this  manner,  but  142  out-of-stocks 
resulted  in  other  words,  but  .11  per 
cent  of  all  saleschecks  written  could 
not  be  filled. 

Prior  to  the  1932  Christmas 
season,  much  thought  was  given  to 
those  sales  lost  during  the  peak 
weeks  as  a  result  of  an  out-of-stock 
condition,  particularly  as  it  involved 
some  of  our  faster  selling  numbers. 
Although  this  is  strictly  a  merchan¬ 
dising  problem,  even  the  shrewdest 
of  merchandisers  cannot  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  guess  right  every  time.  And 
since  it  may  require  weeks,  if  not 
months  of  sales  promotion  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  stocks  which  during  the 
Christmas  peak  move  within  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours,  cautious  buying  can¬ 
not  be  censured.  To  overcome  this 
problem,  we  decided  to  experiment 
with  “controlled  intentional  over¬ 
selling,”  but  to  confine  ourselves 
solely  to  those  out-of-stock  items 
known  to  be  on  order  with  our 
vendors  and  which  we  had  good 
reason  to  believe  would  be  available 
for  sale  shortly. 

(Continued  on  page  89) 
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Controllers*  Congress 


The  Aspects  of  Public  Liability  Insurance 

By  *WARREN  KIMBALL 

President,  Kimball  &  Price,  New  York 


IT  is  my  belief  that  public  liability  insurance  has  be¬ 
come  the  most  important  insurance  problem  con¬ 
fronting  the  department  store  trade. 

By  1928,  your  Association’s  Insurance  Bureau  had 
completed  detailed  insurance  audits  on  ninety  stores 
with  total  annual  sales  of  over  half  a  billion,  annual 
premiums  of  one  and  three  quarter  millions  and  a  total 
insurance  cost  of  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  sales. 
The  five  major  lines  accounted  for  ^  per  cent  of  the 
total,  as  follows: 


%  of  Total 

%  of 

Premium  Paid 

Net  Sales 

1. 

Fire  Insurance 

39.7% 

.13  of  1% 

2. 

Compensation  Insurance 

13.3% 

.044  of  1% 

3. 

Public  and  Elevator  Liability 

9.5% 

.032  of  1% 

4. 

Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance 

9.2% 

.03  of  1% 

5. 

Automobile  Insurance 

8.8% 

.029  of  1% 

Total  Five  Major  Lines 

80.5% 

.265  of  1% 

In  May  1933  similar  figures  were  compiled  on  fifteen 
large  stores  totalling  over  200  million  sales  with  the 
following  results  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  total  insur¬ 
ance  cost  was  about  20  per  cent  less  in  the  face  of 
reduced  sales  volume  over  1928: 


25  per  cent  on  elevator  and  100  per  cent  on  escalators. 
For  example:  {See  Table  at  bottom  of  page  100) 

On  the  basis  of  area  rates  which  account  for  most 
of  the  premium,  the  following  cities  and  States  might 
be  given  a  “tough  spot”  or  “racket”  rating  as  follows: 


1. 

Cleveland 

New 

Rate 

2.08 

Old 

Rate 

.52 

%  Increase 
300% 

2. 

St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 

2.04 

1.88 

8% 

3. 

Boston 

1.92 

.96 

100% 

4. 

New  York  City 

1.34 

None 

5. 

Massachusetts 

1.14 

.57 

100% 

6. 

(Except  Boston) 
California  and  Nebraska 

1.08 

.36 

200% 

7. 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 

1.04 

.52 

100% 

8.  The  remaining  States  take  area  rates  of  .90,  .72  or 
.70  (most  of  which  had  an  old  rate  .52  or  .36)  with  the 
exception  of  New  York  State  (excluding  New  York 
City)  which  continues  at  .57  and  that  is  now  the  lowest 
rate  in  the  country. 


It  is  not  the  intent  today  to  attempt  to  analyze  manual 
rates  or  to  comment  on  any  of  the  experience  or  equity 
rating  plans  which  may  be  available  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  debits  or  credits  against  the  so-called  manual 
rates.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  conditions  are  worse 
in  some  cities  than  others  and  that  these  manual  rate 


%of  T otal 

%  of 

Premium  Paid 

Net  Sales 

1. 

Public  and  Elevator  Liability 

26.0% 

.072  of  1% 

2. 

Fire  Insurance 

24.6% 

.068  of  1% 

3. 

Compensation  Insurance 

19.3% 

.053  of  1% 

4. 

Automobile  Insurance 

11.5% 

.032  of  1% 

5. 

Use  and  Occupancy  Insurance 

5.3% 

.015  of  1% 

Total  Five  Major  Lines 

86.7% 

.240  of  1% 

The  fact  which  interests  us  most  in  this  comparison  is 
the  change  in  status  of  public  liability  insurance,  from 
third  to  first  in  rank,  from  9.5  to  26.0  per  cent  of 
total  insurance  premium  and  from  thirty-two  hun¬ 
dredths  to  seventy-two  hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of 
sales-practically  a  hundred  percent  increase. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know,  manual  rates  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  National  Bureau,  depending  on  experience 
in  each  State,  and  are  based  on  five  and  ten  thousand 
limits.  For  example,  in  New  York  City,  Ohio  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  department  store  rates  prior  to  May  1,  1932 
were  as  follows : 


increases  clearly  prove  a  definite  trend  toward  heavier 
losses  and  higher  premiums. 

We  know  positively  that  public  liability  cost  is  on  the 
increase.  We  all  know  in  a  general  way  that  cost  is 
dependent  on  losses  but  the  story  begins  to  get  rather 
hazy  when  we  try  to  discover  the  true  situation  on 
losses.  As  for  a  method  of  controlling  losses  and  curb¬ 
ing  the  trend  towards  increase  in  cost,  that  is  the  main 
reason  for  putting  this  subject  on  the  program  today. 

I  have  recently  completed  a  loss  analysis  for  the  use 
of  the  interested  stores  which  I  believe  is  more  nearly 
complete  and  better  suited  to  their  needs  than  has  ever 
been  available  before  except  possibly  on  a  few  large 
individual  units.  As  a  basis  for  comparison  and  re¬ 
search,  accidents  have  been  classified  under  nine  head¬ 
ings  and  the  break-down  shows  both  frequency  and 
losses  paid  under  each  general  type  of  accident.  The 
particular  figures  quoted  herein  cover  9,051  public  and 
elevator  accidents  in  the  years  of  1930,  1931  and  1932. 

(Continued  on  page  100) 


FREQUENCY  AND  CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS 
(1930,  1931  and  1932) 


(Limits  $5/10,0(X)  (Prior  to 

May  1,  1932)  N.  Y.  City  Ohio  California 

Rate  per  1(X)  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area  1.34  .52  .36 

Rate  per  lineal  foot  of  frontage  .71  .28  .19 

Annual  premium  per  elevator  100.00  80.00  64.50 

Annual  premium  per  escalator  191.00  273.00  209.00 


Effective  May  1,  1932,  increases  in  Manual  rates 
were  made  in  practically  every  State  except  New  York, 
ranging  from  40  to  300  per  cent  on  the  area  rate,  ap¬ 
proximately  30  per  cent  on  frontage,  averaging  about 

•Address  delivered  at  23rd  Annual  Convention  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
January  18,  1934. 


ank 

No. 

%  of  Total 

1.  Cuts,  bruises,  scratches. 

pins,  pin  tickets,  nails,  etc. 

2,789 

30.8% 

2.  Stairs 

1,515 

16.7% 

3.  Hit  by  Moving  Objects 

1,130 

12.1% 

4.  Floors 

913 

10.1% 

5.  Miscellaneous 

(Not  otherwise  classified) 

914 

10.0% 

6.  Escalators 

715 

8.0% 

7.  Beauty  Parlor 

475 

5.2% 

8.  Elevators 

294 

3.4% 

9.  Restaurant 

266 

2.9% 

9,051 

100.0% 
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ESSENTIAL  DETAILS  OF  A  SUGGESTED  PLAN  OF  ACTION  TO  IMPROVE 
PUBLIC  LIABILITY  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  FIELD 


BY  THE  STORES 

1.  Understand  the  problem.  This  may  include  a  substantial 
change  in  attitude  towards  nuisance  claims  and  methods 
of  answering  customers’  complaints,  in  investigating  and 
reporting  accidents  and  cooperating  with  and  getting  the 
effective  cooperation  of  the  insurance  companies. 

2.  Unless  the  highest  executives  in  the  store  approve  and 
push  whatever  program  may  be  adopted,  actual  accom¬ 
plishment  is  likely  to  be  slow. 

3.  Safety  Work. 

a.  Formation  of  Safety  Council  and 

b.  Study  of  accidents  leading  to 

c.  Elimination  of  physical  causes  of  accidents  and 

d.  Reduction  in  amount  of  carelessness  and  negligence, 
all  of  which  creates  legal  liability. 

4.  Improve  the  accident  report  and  investigation  of  acci¬ 
dents  in  order  to  fill  the  present  gap  between  the  time 
the  accident  occurs  and  the  time  the  insurance  company 
claim  man  gets  on  the  job. 

a.  The  best  way,  if  possible,  is  to  have  one  man  who 
will  be  available  on  the  call  system  to  handle  all 
cases. 

b.  If  the  above  is  not  possible,  one  man  for  each 
floor  or  some  such  arrangement  may  be  found 
practicable. 

(In  the  larger  stores  there  may  at'erage  one  or 
two  cases  per  day,  possibly  three  a  day  in  large 
stores  where  the  accident  frequency  is  heavy.  In 
smaller  stores,  frequency  generally  runs  from  one 
or  two  up  to  four  or  five  cases  per  week). 

c.  Whoever  is  assigned  to  this  work,  to  be  trained 
and  guided  by  those  experienced  in  claim  work. 

d.  In  theory,  at  least,  every  accident  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  on  the  assumption  that  the  case  will  end  up 
in  court.  The  form  of  accident  report  should  be 
based  on  study  of  court  cases  and  other  considera¬ 
tions  so  as  to  assist  and  guide  the  investigation. 
Fundamental  facts  must  be  obtained  in  systematic 
form,  following  carefully  established  plans. 

e.  It  should  be  possible  from  this  form  of  reoort  to 
reasonably  soon  after  the  accident,  classify  all  acci¬ 
dents  as  follows: 

1.  Do  nothing — let  rest. 

2.  Get  a  release  on  the  ground  in  payment  of 
small  sum  of  $5.(X)  or  $10.(X).  (This  practical 
only  when  plan  is  fully  develoocd  and  per¬ 
sonnel  proven  capable.  We  believe  it  should 
not  be  attempted  prior  to  very  careful  study). 

3.  No  serious  injurv  but  some  degree  of  negli¬ 
gence  and  liability — recommend  settlement  in 
as  small  amount  as  possible  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  Definite  injury  and  definite  liability — recom¬ 
mend  compromise  settlement  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  special  effort  to  keep  out  of  lawyer’s 
hands. 

5.  No  real  injury  and  no  real  negligence  or  lia¬ 
bility — resist  to  the  limit,  if  necessary  carry¬ 
ing  case  into  court.  Investigation  and  accident 
report  must  be  complete  and  effective  on  this 
type  of  case. 

5.  Complete  experience  analysis  work  must  be  conducted  and 
insurance  company  must  be  in  harmony  with  plan  of 
action.  The  broker  should  do  most  of  this  work,  once 
the  store  and  insurance  company  have  gotten  together  on 
a  satisfactory  basis. 


BY  THE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

1.  Aid  in  safety  council  and  accident  prevention  work. 

2.  Aid  in  laying  out  type  of  investigation  and  report  blank 
and  in  training  the  man  in  the  store  what  to  look  for 
and  how  to  make  complete  and  valuable  reports. 

3.  Aid  in  publicity  which  not  only  does  not  stress  payments 

for  accidents  but  makes  it  clear  to  lawyers  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  unworthy  cases  will  be  resisted  to  the  limit. 
(The  ideal  situation  would  be  a  central  claim  department 
for  department  stores  in  each  large  city  so  that  lawyers 
and  claimants  could  be  referred  to  one  place,  a  place 

which  in  due  course  of  time  would  have  an  established 

reputation  of  dealing  fairly  in  connection  with  worthy 
cases  but  adamant  against  fake  cases,  ambulance  chasers 
and  settlement  of  minor  cases  on  a  pure  “nuisance  value” 
basis.  It  is  possible  that  the  various  Claim  Associations, 
Index  Bureaus  and  Arbitration  Boards  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters  might  be 
available  for  accomplishing  this  purpose). 

4.  In  the  minor  cases  for  which  payments  are  made,  think 

and  act  in  units  of  $5.(X)  instead  of  $50.00.  Although 
large  single  losses,  even  of  a  catastrophe  nature  are 

possible,  experience  analysis  work  for  the  past  three 

years,  shows  conclusively  that  in  that  period  the  so-called 
5^  and  10^  claims  are  the  ones  which  are  ruining  depart¬ 
ment  store  experience,  that  is,  the  increasing  number  of 
people  who  are  collecting  money,  with  or  without  help 
of  lawyers,  and  the  gradually  increasing  average  amount 
paid  per  claim.  Witness  this  illustration: 

\st  Year — Frequency  400  accident  reports. 

No.  people  paid  — 15%  —  60 

Ave.  amt.  paid  per  claim  — $50 

Total  losses  paid  .  $3.0(X)  r^uiring 

premium  of 
about  dou¬ 
ble.  or 
$6,000. 

Sav  2  Yef'rs  Later — Frequency  400  (no  change) 

No.  of  people  paid  — 20%  —  80 

Ave.  amt.  paid  per  claim  — $7'i 

Total  losses  paid  .  $6,000  requiring 

premium  of 
about  dou¬ 
ble,  or 
$12,000. 

The  above  experience  represents  an  increase  of  100%  in 
premium  without  involving  any  abnormal  single  loss.  No 
matter  how  interested  an  executive  may  be.  no  scanning 
of  accident  reports  week  bv  week  or  month  by  month 
would  detect  even  an  indication  of  what  this  trend  was 
leading  to.  Generallv  sneaking,  the  experience  for  any 
average  year  cannot  be  determined  until  a  year  or  so  has 
elaosed  after  the  close  of  the  year  in  question.  The  sit¬ 
uation  can  be  held  in  check  only  by  reducing  accidents, 
if  possible,  particularly  those  due  to  carelessness  and  neg¬ 
ligence  (cuts,  pin  scratches,  beauty  parlor,  restaurant, 
hit  by  moving  objects  and  floor  accidents)  and  by  pre¬ 
paring  better  investigation  and  defense  data  for  those 
cases  which  are  more  susceptible  to  “hold-up”,  (elevators, 
escalators,  stairs  and  miscellaneous  accidents) ;  also  by 
more  effective  methods  of  settling  losses,  resulting  in 
fewer  people  being  paid  a  lower’  average  amount  per 
case.  In  our  judgment  any  plan  for  solution  of  this 
problem  which  does  not  face  these  particular  facts  is 
not  a  solution  at  all. 

5.  Better  preparation  of  cases  in  advance  (particularly  those 
being  handled  bv  attorneys)  and  greater  resistance  in 
cases  where  no  liability  exists  but  where  settlements  are 
now  made  on  the  theory  that  “it  is  cheaper  to  pay  off 
with  $100  or  $200  than  defend  and  win”.  Such  a  practice 
may  seem  wise,  superficially,  but  its  effect  on  the  future 
is  obviously  bad. 

6.  Full  cooperation  in  the  all-important  experience  analysis 
work,  without  which  perspective  is  lost  and  the  subject 
invariably  reduced  to  generalities. 

WARREN  F.  KIMBALL, 
Kimball  &  Price,  Inc. 
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Delivery  Digest 


Personnel’s  New  Problems  in 
Accident  Prevention 

By  T.  R.  JOHNSON* 

Personnel  Director,  United  Parcel  Service,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  past  several  years  has  been 
a  period  of  great  change.  To 
meet  these  changing  conditions, 
the  delivery  fleet  operator  has  had 
to  completely  revise  many  of  his 
delivery  methods.  New  problems 
have  been  created  for  him  and  his 
constant  thought  and  attention  have 
been  necessary  for  their  successful 
solution.  From  the  uncertainty  of 
present  conditions,  we  may  expect 
still  further  changes  in  the  future — 
changes  that  may  have  a  major 
effect  upon  our  methods  of  delivery. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  problems  of  the  fleet  oper¬ 
ator  is  the  prevention  of  accidents 
— both  automobile  and  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  rising  costs  of  insurance, 
the  incre4se  in  traffic  and  congestion, 
the  much  greater  total  accident  haz¬ 
ard,  has  made  the  reduction  of  acci¬ 
dents  one  of  the  most  pressing  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  operator.  There 
is  probably  no  other  problem  in  de¬ 
livery  work  whose  solution  will  pay 
a  more  profitable  dividend  than  a 
successful  plan  of  accident  preven¬ 
tion. 

The  problems  of  accident  preven¬ 
tion  have  been  considerably  affected 
by  our  changed  conditions.  One  of 
the  major  influences  has  been  the 
need  for  economy  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  oi)eration  of  equipment. 
With  reduced  volume  and  increased 
overhead,  the  most  drastic  economy 
in  maintenance  has  been  necessary. 
The  purchase  of  new  cars  has  been 
limited.  Old  cars,  many  of  them 
beyond  the  age  of  safe  operation, 
are  still  in  service.  Repair  work  in 
some  cases  has  been  maintained  be¬ 
low  the  margin  of  safety. 

Extreme  Maintenance  Economy 
Costly 

Under  such  conditions,  where 
staff  and  maintenance  reductions 
have  been  made  necessary  by  lack 
of  funds,  an  accumulation  of  acci¬ 
dents  is  almost  sure  to  result.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  extreme  economy  in  this  di¬ 
rection  is  bound  to  be  costly  in  the 
long  run.  In  spite  of  the  need  of 
closely  watching  every  item  of  ex- 


- • - 

pense,  commercial  cars  must  be 
maintained  in  a  safe  driving  con¬ 
dition,  with  full  utilization  of  mod¬ 
ern  safety  devices.  Economy  in 
maintenance  below  a  proper  level  of 
safety  is  an  extravagant  economy. 

Among  the  recent  changes  that 
affect  accident  prevention  is  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  National  Recovery 
Act  upon  safety  work.  The  working 
hours  of  drivers  and  helpers  have 


One  of  the  oldest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  problems  of  the  fleet  oper¬ 
ator  is  the  prevention  of  accidents 
— both  automobile  and  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  rising  cost  of  insurance, 
the  increase  in  traffic  and  congest¬ 
ion,  the  much  greater  toted  acci¬ 
dent  hazard,  has  made  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  accidents  one  of  the  most 
pressing  responsibilities  of  the 
operator.  There  is  probably  no 
other  problem  in  delivery  work 
whose  solution  will  pay  a  more 
profitable  dividend  than  a  success¬ 
ful  plan  of  accident  prevention. 

• 

been  reduced.  Their  working  con¬ 
ditions  are  today  better  than  ever 
before. 

The  shortened  work  week,  in 
some  respects,  should  have  a  favor¬ 
able  influence  upon  accidents.  The 
reduced  hours  and  better  working 
conditions  are  of  direct  benefit  to 
the  security  and  contentment  of  the 
individual  driver.  These  benefits 
may  be  reflected  in  his  accident 
record. 

Accident  records  show,  of  course, 
that  new  drivers  are  responsible  for 
a  greater  proportion  of  accidents 
than  regular  drivers.  The  first  year 
of  commercial  driving  is  the  most 
dangerous  period,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  accidents,  because  the  new 
man  has  not  yet  learned  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  conditions  and  haz¬ 
ards  of  his  work.  Many  of  the  most 


effective  lessons  of  safety  can  be 
learned  only  from  experience. 

These  new  drivers  and  helpers 
must  receive  a  thorough  training  in 
safety  measures,  they  must  go 
through  the  lengthy  process  of 
learning  all  they  can  of  safe  driv¬ 
ing  methods,  they  must  receive  the 
constant  attention  of  our  training 
departments  and  supervisors. 

If  fatigue  has  ever  been  a  major 
cause  of  accidents  in  delivery  work, 
the  shortened  hours  may  result  in 
less  accidents.  In  my  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  fatigue  has  been  a  very  minor 
cause  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
may  look  for  any  substantial  im¬ 
provement  of  our  accident  record  as 
a  direct  result  of  reduced  working 
hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  reduced 
hours  have  made  necessary  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  new  drivers  to  the  work¬ 
ing  force.  The  spread  of  work  over 
a  greater  number  of  drivers  means 
a  greater  total  accident  exposure.  An 
increase  in  the  number  of  drivers 
adds  to  the  difficulties  of  training 
and  supervision. 

Driver  for  Same  Car  Desirable 

It  has  been  long  recognized  as 
good  safety  practice  to  keep  the 
same  driver  on  the  same  car.  Under 
such  conditions,  the  driver  naturally 
takes  a  greater  interest  and  pride  in 
the  up-keep  of  his  car.  In  a  certain 
sense,  the  car  belongs  to  him  and 
it  is  natural  that  he  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  maintaining  it  in  good 
mechanical  condition. 

The  N.  R.  A.,  because  of  the  re¬ 
duced  working  hours,  has  made  it 
impossible  to  continue  this  practice 
in  many  cases.  With  drivers  on  a 
four  or  five  day  week,  at  least  two 
drivers,  sometimes  three  or  more, 
operate  the  same  car.  It  will  be 
difficult,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  gain  the  continued  attention  and 
regard  of  drivers  for  their  equip¬ 
ment,  unless  special  efforts  are  made 
in  this  direction. 

Along  with  the  problem  of  the 
increase  in  drivers  comes  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  higher  costs.  Under  the  Na- 
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tional  Recovery  Act,  delivery  costs 
are  substantially  increased.  Short¬ 
ened  hours,  additional  men  on  the 
payrolls,  high  overtime  rates  have 
added  materially  to  delivery  ex¬ 
pense. 

As  a  result  of  this  higher  cost, 
operators  are  under  renewed  press¬ 
ure  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
their  departments.  Waste  of  time, 
energy  and  material  must  be  elim¬ 
inated.  Everything  possible  must  be 
done  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
reduce  the  cost  of  delivery. 

Although  speed  and  faster  work 
are  not  necessarily  a  part  of  effici¬ 
ency,  the  need  for  economy  may  re¬ 
sult  in  an  undue  emphasis  upon 
speed.  If  that  occurs,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  safety  lesson  that  we  have 
learned  will  be  lost.  There  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  direct  relation  between 
speed  and  accidents.  If,  in  the  need 
of  economy,  the  speed  of  our 
vehicles  is  increased,  a  substantial 
rise  in  the  frequency  of  accidents  is 
almost  sure  to  follow.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  efficiency 
of  delivery  methods  can  be  im¬ 
proved,  but  they  should  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  undue  emphasis  on 
the  speed  of  work. 

The  Problem  of  Increased 
Insurance  Rates 

One  other  serious  problem  to  be 
faced  is  the  possibility  of  higher 
insurance  rates — both  automobile 
and  compensation.  The  National 
Recovery  Act  has  increased  the  cost 
of  business  of  the  insurance  carriers. 
Courts  are  becoming  gradually  more 
liberal  in  their  award  of  claims. 
More  cases  are  being  handled  with 
expert  legal  advice.  Investment  in¬ 
come  and  insurance  premiums  have 
been  reduced. 

It  will,  therefore,  not  be  suffic¬ 
ient  to  maintain  our  past  record  of 
safety.  To  prevent  a  possible  rise 
in  insurance  cost,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  further  improve  our 
methods  of  accident  reduction.  Our 
present  safety  work  should  be  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  to  determine  whether 
or  not  more  effective  measures  of 
accident  prevention  can  be  worked 
out.  The  possibility  of  rising  insur¬ 
ance  costs  justifies  even  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  our  safety  work.  The 
dollars  spent  in  preventing  accidents 
will  return  direct  dividends  of  much 
greater  value. 

The  repeal  of  prohibition  has 
brought  to  the  front  the  question  of 
the  drunken  driver.  It  is  too  early 
yet  to  know  the  effect  of  repeal  upon 
the  accident  record  of  commercial 
drivers — and  of  the  general  public. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  growing  problem  will 
command  the  full  and  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  operators. 

The  modern  automobile,  under 
the  hand  of  an  irresponsible  driver, 
is  a  machine  capable  of  immense 
destruction.  The  speed  and  congest¬ 
ion  of  present  day  traffic  demands 
drivers  with  full  possession  of  all  of 
their  faculties.  Even  moderate  in¬ 
dulgence  of  liquor  may  slow  down 
mental  and  nervous  reactions  to  the 
f)oint  where  they  are  incapable  of 
responding  quickly  enough  to  avoid 
accidents. 

Rule  Against  Drinking  Drivers 

For  many  years,  commercial 
fleet  operators  have  been  the  leaders 
in  accident  prevention.  Once  again, 
we  are  privileged  to  lead  the  way 
toward  the  solution  of  a  growing 
problem.  In  my  opinion,  we  should 
take  a  determined  and  drastic  stand 
upon  liquor,  stating  clearly  and  em¬ 
phatically  that  drinking  on  the  job 
means  immediate  dismissal — a  rule 
from  which  there  should  be  no  dev¬ 
iation  or  appeal.  But  more  than 
this,  we  should  insist  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  through  legal  and  police 
enforcement,  should  adopt  an 
equally  stringent  policy  toward  the 
drunken  driver.  Our  problems  are 
only  partially  solved  if  we  limit  our 
efforts  to  our  own  field  and  neglect 
the  far  greater  good  that  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  safe  driving  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public. 

The  continued  mechanical  im¬ 
provement  of  modern  automobiles 
is  a  development  that  greatly  aids 
our  safety  work.  Some  of  these, 
safety  devices  unquestionably  add 
to  the  security  of  the  car.  The  value 
of  other  safety  devices  has  been 
offset  by  the  greater  speed  of  traffic, 
so  that  the  net  result  may  not  have 
added  materially  to  greater  safety. 

The  development  of  four-wheel 
brakes  created  a  great  additional 
margin  of  safety.  Without  them, 
the  speed  of  modern  traffic  would 
be  impossible,  or,  at  least,  danger¬ 
ously  unsafe.  Unfortunately,  from 
a  safety  standpoint,  the  increase  in 
braking  power  has  been  somewhat 
offset  by  an  increase  in  the  rates 
of  speed. 

The  average  driver  adapts  his 
driving  habits  to  the  performance 
of  his  car.  Given  an  automobile, 
high  powered  and  equipped  with 
four-wheeled  brakes  and  other  safe¬ 
ty  devices,  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  drive  at  a  faster  speed.  The 
mere  fact  of  having  more  effective 
braking  power  is  sufficient  to  in¬ 


crease  his  confidence  of  driving  | 

safely  at  higher  rates  of  speed.  j 

Under  normal  conditions,  the  in-  ! 

creased  speed  of  modern  cars  should  i 

result  in  no  increase  of  accidents. 

On  wide  highways,  with  no  con¬ 
gestion  of  traffic,  it  should  be  per-  | 

fectly  proper  to  increase  the  rates 
of  speed,  within  legal  limits,  con-  j 

sistent  with  the  greater  safety  mar-  i 

gin  of  four-wheel  brakes.  If  this 
greater  speed  were  confined  to  such 
favorable  driving  conditions,  there  i 

would  be  little  anxiety  concerning 
the  faster  speeds  of  present  day 
traffic. 

False  Security  a  Handicap 

Unfortunately,  this  sense  of  se¬ 
curity,  of  confidence,  that  is  built 
up  under  favorable  driving  condi¬ 
tions  is  likely  to  be  carried  over  to 
all  traffic  conditions.  The  real  in¬ 
crease  in  accident  exposure  from 
faster  speeds  comes,  therefore,  in 
congested  traffic,  in  narrow  streets, 
in  school  zones  and  areas  where 
children  play,  in  unfavorable  weath¬ 
er,  in  emergencies  of  every  nature. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  security  created  by  four- 
wheel  brakes  b^omes  a  false  secur¬ 
ity  which  may  prove  a  handicap  in¬ 
stead  of  an  aid  to  safety. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necesasry 
to  note  the  relationship  between  the 
speed  of  driving  and  the  time  re¬ 
quired  by  the  driver  to  react  to 
danger.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  the  average  driver  recognizes 
a.id  responds  to  an  emergency  in 
slightly  more  than  half  a  second. 

This  reaction  time  includes  the  time 
required  by  the  mind  to  register  the 
need  for  applying  the  brakes  and 
the  physical  act  of  placing  the  foot 
upon  the  brake  pedal.  Some  drivers 
react  to  conditions  more  quickly 
than  others;  some  are  dangerously 
slow  but  the  average  reaction  takes 
approximately  half  a  second.  This 
becomes  important  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  reaction  time  of  a 
driver  remains  constant,  irrespective 
of  the  speed  at  which  he  is  driving. 

Speed  Factor  in  Accidents 

At  twenty  miles  an  hour,  a  car  is 
traveling  14.7  feet  in  half  a  second. 

At  thirty  miles  an  hour,  a  car  trav¬ 
els  22.0  feet  in  the  same  time — an 
increase  of  fifty  per  cent.  Although 
the  car  has  travelled  a  fifty  per  cent 
greater  distance  at  the  higher  speed, 
the  ability  of  the  driver  to  recog¬ 
nize  danger  and  respond  to  it  re¬ 
mains  the  same  in  both  cases.  At 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  the  average 
(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Principles  and  Practices  For  Investigation 
and  Disposition  of  Freight  Claims 

By  A.  L.  GREEN* 

Special  Representative,  American  Railway  Association, 

Freight  Claim  Division,  Chicago,  III. 


WE  are  trying  to  establish  a 
uniform  and  equitable  basis 
for  the  adjustment  of  freight 
claims  between  the  railroads  and 
their  customers.  For  your  better  im- 
derstanding,  I  should  like  to  paint 
a  little  of  the  background  of  the 
picture  to  show  you  just  what  led 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Standard 
Principles  and  Practices. 

In  1919,  the  losses  and  damages 
paid  by  the  railroads  amounted  to 
about  $105,000,000.  By  1920,  the 
freight  loss  and  damage  had  in¬ 
creased  to  $120,000,000.  Just  prior 
was  the  war  period,  and  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  being  run  by  the  Gov- 
•ernment.  Freight  transportation 
was  more  or  less  demoralized,  also 
our  employees.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
■estimate  the  total  losses  for  1920, 
which  was  the  peak  year,  but  if  we 
add  to  the  $120,000,000  freight  loss 
and  damage,  $22,000,000  on  Ex¬ 
press,  the  cost  of  investigating  and 
adjusting  about  5,000,000  claims, 
and  the  cost  of  repairing  several 
million  packages  that  were  broken 
in  transit,  I  rather  think  we  would 
get  a  total  of  something  like 
$175,000,000.  What  the  correspond¬ 
ing  total  would  be  for  last  year  I  do 
not  know;  but  at  the  present  time 
freight  loss  and  damage  is  running 
at  the  rate  of  $15,000,000  a  year 
compared  to  $120,000,000  about 
thirteen  years  ago. 

Loss  and  Damage  Claims  Reduced 

Loss  and  damage  has  come  down 
speedily  year  by  year.  The  figures, 
however,  do  not  adequately  repre¬ 
sent  the  advance  that  has  b^n  made 
because,  from  year  to  year,  we  have 
been  faced  with  increasingly  larger 
demands  from  the  shipping  public 
for  the  payment  of  claims  on  new 
and  higher  and  higher  standards  of 
liability.  Some  of  these  claims  have 
been  very  just  indeed,  and  we  are 
now  settling  certain  classes  of 
claims  on  a  more  liberal  basis  than 

•Address  delivered  at  the  Traffic  Group  Session, 
23rd  Annual  Convention,  N.R.D.G.A.,  Janu¬ 
ary  18,  1934. 


obtained  a  few  years  ago,  and  very 
properly  so. 

In  the  case  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  the  consignees  were  quite 
generally  not  satisfied  with  pay¬ 
ments  for  restoring  the  wrecked  and 
slightly  broken  packages  to  their 
condition  or  to  the  equivalent  of 
their  condition  when  shipped,  and  in 
many  cases,  after  payment  to  them 
for  the  loss  on  a  few  packages  that 
would  be  broken  in  the  car,  they 
would  claim  what  has  been  termed 
“general  damage,”  that  is,  damaged 
fruits  or  vegetables  through  the  en¬ 
tire  car  that  wouldn’t  be  seen  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  And  those  claims 
sometimes  ran  into  $200  to  $400 
per  car.  That  was  a  situation  that 
had  to  be  taken  in  hand  drastically 
and  corrected. 

With  other  commodities  various 
expediencies  were  resorted  to  to  col¬ 
lect  more  than  the  invoice  price.  In 
your  case,  there  were  overhead 
charges,  brokerage,  and  other  per¬ 
centages  added  to  the  invoice  price. 
There  was  no  uniformity  of  prac¬ 
tice.  Some  concerns  refused  abso¬ 
lutely  to  add  anything  to  the  invoice, 
taking  the  position  that  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  line  of  business  it  was  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  what,  if  any, 
amount  should  be  added  to  the  in¬ 
voice,  and  they  were  taking  no 
chances  on  filing  illegal  claims. 

In  some  cases  those  extra  charges 
over  and  above  the  invoice  ran  any¬ 
where  from  5  to  30  per  cent,  and  I 
believe  there  were  claims  where  they 
even  exceeded  that  figure.  No  claim¬ 
ant  could  tell  what  any  other  claim¬ 
ant  was  getting  under  like  condi¬ 
tions,  and  it  was  true  of  the  railroad 
claim  departments.  The  left  hand 
did  not  know  what  the  right  hand 
was  doing.  That,  of  course,  resulted 
in  intense  and  sometimes  bitter 
competition  among  the  railroads, 
through  the  too  liberal  treatment  of 
claims,  for  the  traffic  of  certain 
large  concerns.  And  you  can  well 
imagine  that  when  a  shipper  con¬ 
trols  the  movement  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  carloads  of  freight,  he  has  a 


powerful  influence  with  a  railroad 
in  the  matter  of  collection  of  claims. 

During  this  time  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  inspect¬ 
ing  freight  claims,  and  particularly 
paid  claims,  in  the  claim  departments 
of  the  carriers.  The  Commission  at 
law  takes  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
payment  of  freight  claims  by  the 
railroads;  but  when  their  examin¬ 
ations  develop  improper  or  illegal 
payment  of  claims  they  refer  those 
claims  to  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  jointly,  if  there  is  a  good  case 
against  the  railroad,  or  against  the 
claimant,  or  against  both,  the  part¬ 
ies  are  charged  with  the  illegal 
transaction,  and  as  a  rule  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  follows  in  the  courts. 

Improper  Claims  Investigated 

During  the  last  couple  of  years 
there  have  been  several  indictments 
of  receivers  of  perishable  freight 
particularly,  and  one  or  two  railroad 
companies  have  been  indicted  for 
paying  what  the  Commission  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  consid¬ 
ered  improper  claims. 

During  this  investigation  the 
Commission’s  examiners  repeatedly 
spoke  to  the  freight  claim  agents 
about  the  lack  of  proper  support  of 
claims.  They  found  claims  cases  that 
they  thought  constituted  indictable 
offenses,  but  the  cases  were  consid¬ 
ered  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the 
copies  of  the  invoices  or  the  claims 
might  have  been  certified  to  as  cor¬ 
rect  on  the  typewriter.  There  was 
no  signature,  and  if  there  was  a 
signature,  it  was  typewritten,  or  the 
signature  was  that  of  some  clerk 
not  an  officer  of  the  firm, — someone 
who  was  not  in  a  pMDsition  of  respon¬ 
sibility.  Whereas  had  the  certification 
been  properly  made  and  properly 
signed,  the  Commission’s  case  would 
have  been  considered  strengthened, 
if  not  made  good. 

The  conditions  I  have  related 
were  very  confusing  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  to  shippers  and  carriers  alike. 
The  conditions,  in  fact,  were  cha- 
{Continued  on  page  89) 
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Piece  Goods  Business  Can  Be  Had 

If  You  Go  After  It 

By  L.  M.  GOLDMAN* 

Basement  Manager,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Last  year  a  committee  of  yard 
goods  merchants  met  to  make 
a  study  of  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  in  a  well  known  store.  I  beg 
to  quote  from  their  findings  and 
their  report :  “Prior  to  1925,  all 
piece  goods  departments  occupied 
prominent  positions  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  were  consistent  pro¬ 
ducers  of  profits,  contributing  a 
large  share  of  the  stores’  sales  vol¬ 
ume.  They  could  always  be  counted 
on  to  bring  shoppers  into  the  store 
when  needed.  The  piece  goods  de¬ 
partments  reached  their  peak  in 
1923,  1924  and  1925  not  because  of 
increased  yardage,  but  due  to  high 
commodity  prices. 

1.  The  average  woman  could  be 
fitted  in  the  popular  styles,  man¬ 
ufactured  in  volume  production 
methods  because  of  style. 

2.  Yardage  sales  were  adversely 
affected  by  the  trend  toward  ex¬ 
tremely  short  skirts. 

“Commodity  prices  have  l)een 
long  in  decline  since  1920  and  the 
rate  of  decline  was  greatly  accele¬ 
rated  by  1925  and  continued  until 
the  early  part  of  1933,  which 
brought  a  drop  of  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  in  the  price  of  yard  goods. 

“An  encouraging  feature  of  the 
situation  in  the  last  few  years  is 
the  fact  that  fashion  had  previously 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  piece 
goods  industry,  but  now  lengthened 
skirts,  widened  hips  and  puff  sleeves 
are  increasing  the  demand  for  yard¬ 
age,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  lower 
retail  prices,  brought  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  activity  among  house  sew¬ 
ers  and  dressmakers,  resulting  in 
yardage  sales  in  1930  and  1931 
reaching  an  all-time  peak. 

“With  only  a  reasonable  rise  in 
the  price  of  all  commodities,  there 
is  every  prospect  that  the  piece 
goods  department  will  lead  the  way 
to  larger  sales  volume.  There  is 
only  one  thing  that  will  bring  a 
different  result  and  that  is  if  our 
store  management  loses  faith  in  the 
future  of  piece  goods  departments 
and  takes  steps  to  throttle  or  to  dis- 

*Address  delivered  st  23rd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  January  18,  1934. 


courage  their  sales  by  not  maintain¬ 
ing  adequate  assortments,  by  not 
giving  them  sufficient  publicity  and 
by  not  giving  them  display  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  importance  from 
a  volume  and  profit  standpoint.” 

Piece  Goods  Department  Important 

Let  me  attempt  to  show  you  the 
relative  importance  from  a  profit 
standpoint  of  piece  goods  to  the 
most  carefully  operated  department 
in  the  store,  that  is,  the  ready-to- 
wear  department.  In  1928  the  ready- 
to-wear  showed  8.8  per  cent  increase 
over  1927.  In  1932  it  had  lost  26.3 
|}er  cent  of  its  volume.  The  piece 
goods  division  showed  a  loss  of  5.4 
per  cent  in  1928,  while  in  1932  it 
showed  a  loss  of  27.1.  So  you  see 
that  the  piece  goods  has  been  de¬ 
clining  in  volume  at  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  than  the  ready-to-wear. 

A  group  of  Upstairs  Store  total 
per  cent  to  the  stores’  sales  in  1928 
of  ready-to-wear  was  12.54,  and  in 
1932  showed  a  very  slight  decline, 
that  is,  11.50  of  the  total.  The  piece 
goods  showed  only  4.05  p)er  cent  to 
the  total  in  1928  and  dropped  to 
2.96  in  1932.  Now  let  me  show  you 
the  picture  of  the  operating  profit 
of  ready-to-wear  in  1928,  which  was 
6.48  per  cent,  and  in  1932  showed 
a  loss  of  1.12  per  cent,  while  the 
piece  goods  showed  a  profit  of  5.12 
in  1928  and  a  profit  of  1.41  in  1932. 
These  records  are  from  a  study 
made  in  a  group  of  well  known 
stores. 

Now  may  I  quote  our  basement 
figures  for  1928,  merely  to  show 
you  that  piece  goods  business  can 
be  had  if  you  go  out  after  it.  Our 
silks  and  woolens  showed  a  percent¬ 
age  of  6.3  to  the  store’s  total.  An¬ 
other  well  known  store  that  I 
know  is  piece-goods-minded,  showed 
10.5  per  cent  to  the  total  store. 
Tn  our  wash  goods,  domestics  and 
linens  we  showed  a  percentage  of 
16  per  cent  to  the  total  store,  while 
this  other  store  showed  6.8  per  cent. 
Our  ready-to-wear  showed  19.1  and 
the  other  store  showed  a  percentage 
of  14.6.  In  1932  we  showed  a  silk 
and  wool  percentage  of  6.28,  and 
this  same  store  showed  a  percent¬ 


age  of  8.61  to  their  total;  while 
our  domestics  declined  to  13.30  per 
cent  the  other  store’s  decline  was 
6.56.  Our  ready-to-wear  remained 

20.7  and  this  other  store  increased 
to  15.74.  So  you  will  note  that  a 
fair  percentage  of  a  store’s  total 
volume  can  be  had  in  the  yard  goods 
division. 

With  continued  improvement  in 
the  yard  goods  situation,  1  look  for 
an  increase  in  profit  and  volume, 
and  if  you  will  give  a  little  more 
of  your  time  and  effort  to  those 
long-neglected  departments  you  will 
be  more  than  repaid  with  improved 
volume  and  profit. 

I  dislike  to  quote  these  percent¬ 
ages  but  I  must  because  I  want  to 
show  you  that  the  yard  goods  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  on  the  increase  ever 
since  the  first  of  August.  Our  in¬ 
creases  in  silks,  beginning  in  Au¬ 
gust,  were  42.3  percent,  September 
43.8,  October  29.8,  November  41.8, 
and  December  99.7.  In  woolens, 
beginning  in  August  with  a  percent¬ 
age  of  104.4,  September  11.5,  Octo¬ 
ber  75.9,  November  63.8,  December 
116.9.  Our  wash  goods  increased 

70.7  per  cent  in  August,  10.6  in 
September,  19.9  in  October,  29.7  in 
November,  and  42.8  in  December, 
while  in  the  linens  we  increased  up 
to  42  per  cent  in  the  month  of  Dec¬ 
ember. 

We  Must  Be  Piece  Goods  Minded 

I  think  we  will  have  a  much 
greater  business  in  the  year  of  1934, 
now  that  the  Government  has  allo¬ 
cated  to  public  works,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  somewhere  around  $3,000,- 
000,000  and  I  figure  that  most  of 
this  money  will  go  to  a  spending 
public  that  does  business  with  our 
basement  and  probably  in  popular 
priced  stores. 

Now  how  can  we  improve  this 
division  ?  In  the  first  place  we  must 
l)ecome  somewhat  piece-goods  mind¬ 
ed  and  we  must  understand  some 
of  its  problems  and  attempt  to  help 
the  buyer  master  them.  Some  of  us 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
buyers  of  yard  goods  who  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  these  departments. 
In  my  few  years  of  experience,  I 
do  not  recall  a  single  instance  of 
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a  successful  basement  yard  goods 
department  where  the  buyer  has  not 
had  actual  piece  goods  experience, 
and  the  longer  the  experience  the 
better  opportunity  of  successful 
operation. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
thoroughly  know  the  market,  the 
mills,  the  jobbers,  the  converters. 
We  must  know  what  mills  are  best 
for  each  item.  We  must  know 
each  mill’s  products.  You  should 
know  their  prices  in  order  to  get 
their  trade,  because  many  times  in 
my  experience  more  could  be  had 
for  less  from  the  jobber  than  from 
first  hands,  for  yard  goods  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  items  that  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  trading  field.  Most 
mill’s  products  are  ear-marked  and 
a  good  operator  knows  what  he  is 
trading  for  when  he  knows  the 
mills’  asking  prices. 

Location  of  piece  goods  is  very 
important.  Our  yard  goods  depart¬ 
ments  are  in  the  most  prominent 
locations  in  the  Downstairs  Store. 

Windows:  We  have  frequent 
window  displays,  which  help  sell  our 
better  yard  goods.  We  have  many 
good  lines  on  sale  exclusively  in  the 
Downstairs  Store. 

Display:  We  devote  a  lot  of  time 
and  effort  to  interior  displays,  over¬ 
head  over  shelves,  counter  displays, 
each  trim  carrying  a  price  sign.  We 
use  made-up  models,  particularly  of 
new  fabrics  and  patterns,  showing 
yardage  and  price  on  price  tags. 
We  also  use  our  sales  girls  as 
models  during  the  height  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  Many  of  these  dresses  are 
made  up  by  the  converters,  tied  up 
with  our  patterns. 

Basic  stocks :  Completeness  of 
stock  is  absolutely  necessary.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  good,  plain 
shade  of  percale  that  we  do  not 
have,  regardless  of  number  of 
pieces.  We  are  sometimes  told  that 
we  have  more  shades  than  anyone 
in  our  city.  We  first  determine  the 
items  to  carry  in  each  stock,  num¬ 
ber  of  shades  necessary  to  complete 
these  lines,  the  price  lines,  and  then 
we  buy  them.  We  then  go  out  after 
mill  lengths — remnants  of  these  and 
the  better  grades.  Sometimes  we 
buy  good  mill  “seconds”,  always 
careful  to  avoid  bad  lengths,  lots 
with  poor  colors  and  bad  patterns, 
for  frequently  bad  colors  and  pat¬ 
terns  are  cut  into  remnants  and 
shorts  and  sold  as  remnants.  We 
find  that  real  remnants  from  good 
mills  are  always  profitable,  while 
bad  lots  cut  up  are  invariably  cost¬ 
ly,  resulting  in  nothing  but  mark- 
downs  before  we  clean  up.  Experi¬ 


ence  has  taught  us  what  mill’s  pro¬ 
ducts  are  profitable  and  which  ones 
to  avoid. 

Selling 

This  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  functions  and  should  be 
the  most  important  function  of  your 
buyer  and  assistant.  He  must  be 
able  to  sell  piece  goods  himself  and 
pass  this  knowledge  on  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  force.  He  must  be  a  good 
teacher.  Selling  piece  goods  is  just 
a  bit  different  than  any  other  de¬ 
partment  that  we  think  we  have  and 
unless  your  salespeople  like  to  sell 
and  want  to  sell  yard  goods  they 
cannot  do  the  right  job. 

Your  salespeople  must  be  able  to 
measure  correctly.  Much  of  yard 
goods  stock  shortages  are  traceable 
to  overmeasurement,  which  we  find 
to  be  frequent.  We  check  yardage, 
particlarly  in  silks,  at  the  wrapping 
desks,  and  have  found  from  two  to 
nine  inch  overages  in  some  of  our 
oldest  and  best  salespeople  and  as 
much  as  one-half  yard  in  extra  help. 
Get  into  this  yourself  occasionally 
and  check.  You  will  find  where 
much  of  your  profits  disappear  to. 

Salespeople  should  be  able  to  tell 
customers  more  about  different  kinds 
of  fabrics,  how  they  will  wash  and 
wear.  They  should  understand  more 
about  color  harmony  in  order  to 
help  customers  in  buying  yard  goods 
and  the  making  thereof.  They 
should  know  all  about  the  new  style 
trends. 

We  find  our  best  selling  the  least 
costly,  by  our  more  experienced 
help  in  squares  or  behind  our  re¬ 
gular  counters.  Although  we  have 
both  squares  and  counters,  as  well 
as  tables,  our  largest  volume,  day 
in  and  day  out,  results  from  sales  in 
bargain  squares,  and  always  the 
least  costly.  We  believe  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  sell  all  piece  goods 
from  squares  and  counters  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
cost  of  selling  vard  goods. 

Patterns:  I  feel  that  the  addition 
of  a  cheaper  pattern  materially 
helped  the  sale  of  yard  goods.  We 
have  one  in  the  wash  goods  and 
another  in  silks  and  wools. 

Remnants:  I  recommend  that 
you  always  have  a  permanent  rem¬ 
nant  square  of  silks.  Watch  it  and 
see  that  you  have  the  right  colors 
and  lengths.  Much  of  it  can  be 
bought  in  remnant  lengths.  The 
salesperson  must  be  taught  how  to 
sell  remnants  and  must  be  busy 
every  minute  of  the  day  taking  care 
that  the  stock  is  straightened,  so 
the  remnants  are  always  ready  to 
be  sold.  The  profits  are  large,  for 


where  is  the  woman  who  does  not 
like  to  buy  remnants?  Many  of 
our  job-lot  mistakes  are  sold  in 
remnants.  Remnants  of  white  and 
colored  wash  goods  are  about  as 
necessary  as  silks.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  table  after  table 
of  mill  lengths,  you  will  note  that 
the  right  kind  of  remnant  counter 
will  always  be  more  active  than  the 
other  taWes.  We  frequent,ly  sell 
mill  lengths  made  up  into  remnants 
faster  and  at  a  greater  markup. 
There  seems  to  be  a  certain  magnet 
that  draws  women  to  the  remnant 
table.  You  can  very  easily  “kill” 
this  remnant  selling  if  you  permit 
only  the  poorest  colors  and  most 
undesirable  lengths  to  be  out  on  the 
remnant  tables.  Another  factor  is 
that  you  do  not  lose  any  yardage. 

I  recommend  that  you  buy  for  this 
remnant  table. 

Another  successful  operation  is 
the  selling  of  three  and  one-half  to 
four  yard  lengths  at  a  price  for  the 
length.  We  first  began  this  selling 
by  buying  the  samples  received  by 
dressmakers  from  the  piece  goods 
converters,  that  is,  the  dressmakers 
received  them  from  piece  goods 
converters  for  their  early  samples. 

Advertising 

We  have  featured  REACH  FOR 
A  NEEDLE— SEW  AND  SAVE, 
but  frequent  and  well  planned  and 
timely  ads  must  be  had  to  secure  re¬ 
sults.  For  instance,  if  prints  develop 
we  immediately  have  prints  to  sell. 
We  also  advertise  and  display  them. 
We  had  the  new  Chinese  colors  or 
repeal  colors  as  quickly  as  any  store 
in  St.  Louis,  after  they  were 
brought  out.  Plaids  and  stripes  were 
shown  in  the  Basement  before  some 
of  our  Upstairs  Stores  had  them 
and  a  larger  assortment  was  to  be 
had,  even  though  there  were  many 
fifteen  yard  lengths.  We  merely 
try  to  show  you  that  it  is  necessary 
to  be  quick  to  display  new  things 
and  let  the  shopper  know  it.  Use 
windows,  if  you  have  them,  and  ad¬ 
vertise.  You  and  I  know  it,  but 
does  the  customer? 

About  once  a  month  we  make  a 
very  strong  appeal  for  yard  goods 
and  devote  an  entire  ad  to  it.  The 
time  of  the  year  governs  our  ads 
entirely.  Sometimes  new  and  want¬ 
ed  items  are  advertised  and  then 
again  price,  variety  and  style.  Twice 
a  year  we  have  a  Mill  Remnant 
sale.  We  just  got  through  with  our 
sixty-fourth  this  month. 

In  early  December,  this  being 
a  good  yard  goods  month,  when 
most  of  the  stores  were  thinking  of 
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gift  merchandise  and  not  much 
thought  given  to  yard  goods,  we  de¬ 
cided  on  a  yard  goods  sale,  using  a 
Sunday  ad.  We  went  to  the  mar¬ 
ket,  found  what  we  wanted,  and 
the  results  were  above  expectation, 
particularly  at  this  time  of  the  year 
— 42  per  cent  of  our  Downstairs 
Store  total  for  the  day  and  a  very 
fine  increase  for  the  month,  <Jue  to 
the  excellent  start  we  had.  We  find 
that  these  early  efforts  have  a  de¬ 
cided  effect  on  the  balance  of  the 
month.  Our  yard  goods  divisions  for 
December  finished  up  with  nearly 
100  per  cent  increase  over  last  year, 
so  you  can  see  that  it  is  possible  to 
sell  yard  goods  even  during  the 
Christmas  rush. 

We  like  to  have  exclusive  sale 
of  the  good  lines  for  St.  Louis, 
and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we 
have  several  of  them.  It  gives  us  an 
opportunity  for  greater  markup, 
eliminates  a  lot  of  competition  and 
also  permits  us  to  get  the  remnants. 

We  frequently  ask  our  sales¬ 
people  to  help  us  select  patterns  and 
colors  from  lines  while  they  are 
shown  in  the  house.  It  helps  make 
them  more  enthusiastic  about  sell¬ 
ing  what  they  buy  and  gives  the 
buyer  another  point  of  view,  that  is, 
the  customer’s.  We  frequently  call 
salespeople  into  a  meeting  to  get 
their  ideas  of  what  we  should  have 
for  a  planned  sale,  that  is,  as  to 
what  items  and  about  what  price. 
Early  this  fall  they  suggested  prints. 
We  found  they  were  not  selling  in 
the  dresses,  but  we  took  their  sug¬ 
gestion  and  we  sold  plenty  of 
prints,  early,  particularly  silks  and 
rayons. 

We  reduced  our  stock  shortage  by 
the  elimination  of  cash  registers. 
All  silks  and  woolens  are  sold  with 
sales  checks. 

Arrangement  of  Piece  Goods 
Departments 

We  believe  that  the  best  results 
can  be  had  by  departmentalizing 
the  lines.  We  try  to  have  silk, 
wool  goods  and  linings  in  one  classi¬ 
fication,  wash  goods  and  white 
goods  in  another,  linens  separately, 
domestics  and  beddings  in  one. 
Some  years  ago  these  were  all  in 
one  department,  but  the  moment  we 
started  to  divide  them,  keep  our 
records  and  figures,  we  be^n  to 
know  what  we  were  about.  We 
have  separate  figures  on  all  the 
above,  with  two  buyers  and  two 
assistants,  and  six  heads  of  stock 
to  see  that  stocks  are  kept  up.  In 


the  past  twelve  years  not  one  foot 
of  selling  space  has  been  given  over 
to  any  other  department.  We  like 
to  feel  that  we  have  the  most  com¬ 
plete  low-priced  piece  goods  line  in 
our  city  and  that  women  know  we 
have  merchandise  at  the  right  price, 
the  right  kind  and  always  the  right 
selection.  If  you  feel  just  that,  you 
will  sell  yard  goods  in  your  city. 

Now  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
yard  goods  of  various  kinds,  at 
times  various  prices  on  one  table 
has  a  selling  advantage  and  at  other 
times  one  price  on  a  table.  We  have 
tried  both  recently,  just  as  we  tried 
two-  priced  dresses  on  a  rack,  using 
only  dress  sizes  on  the  sign,  and 
found  we  sold  more  of  the  higher 
priced  ones.  A  table  of  solid  color 
yard  goods  at  various  prices  also 
has  proven  successful. 

Don’t  Starve  Your  Stocks 

We  constantly  try  to  change  the 
appearance  of  our  departments  to 
give  the  impression  that  we  always 
have  something  different,  new  items 
to  show.  Don’t  starve  your  stocks. 
Don’t  try  to  sell  all  the  lowest  ends 
of  yard  goods  in  your  departments. 
You  will  be  amazed  at  the  amount 
of  better  goods  you  can  sell.  Your 
type  of  customer  is  a  better  pros¬ 
pect  for  goods  by  the  yard  than  the 
Upstairs  customer  is,  and  I  look  for 
the  largest  and  best  season  in  years 
in  your  piece  goods  sections,  and  at 
a  profit. 


How  many  customers  do  we  sell 
out  of  every  hundred  who  enter  our 
department?  Well,  I  tried  to  find 
an  answer  to  this  problem,  for  it  has 
always  been  a  problem  to  me,  but 
fortunately  I  found  in  my  file  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  excellent  answer, 
by  one  of  this  country’s  real  mer¬ 
chants. 

Future  of  Business  Depends 
on  Salespeople 

A  comparatively  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  intelligence,  in  interest  and 
in  industry  of  these  people  who 
meet  the  customer  face  to  face  in 
our  store,  might  easily  mean  the 
difference  between  selling  ten  and 
selling  eleven  out  of  every  hundred 
— a  difference  of  10  per  cent  in 
volume  right  there.  Yet  we  wonder 
if  there  is  a  merchandise  manager 
present  who  knows  anything  about 
the  individual  work  of  more  than 
half  a  dozen  salespersons  in  his 
store.  Of  such  small  things  are  great 
reforms  composed. 

Here  is  probably  the  biggest 
single  opportunity  for  improvement 
in  retailing  today.  Could  selling  be 
made  even  90  per  cent  perfect,  we 
would  need  to  waste  no  words  on 
the  subject  of  Buying  and  Adver¬ 
tising.  Right  in  the  hands  of  the 
$14  to  $25  young  woman  or  young 
man,  who  stands  behind  your  coun¬ 
ters,  lies  the  future  of  your  busi¬ 
ness. 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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Where  the  Sales  Tax  Falls  {Continued  from  page  32) 
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moderate,  have  now  reached  the  point  where  one  or 
.•two  states  are  levying  3  per  cent  taxes  without  ex¬ 
emptions.  Moreover,  a  2^  per  cent  manufacturers’ 
(levy  has  been  persistently  advocated  for  the  Federal 
government  and  there  is  some  sporadic  sentiment  for 
municipal  sales  taxes.  The  piling  up  of  sales  taxes  by 
different  governmental  units  in  this  way  would  create 
an  intolerable  burden  upon  the  masses. 

New  York  State  affords  an  interesting  example  of 
the  tendency  to  bolster  the  rate.  A  tax  on  retail  sales 
(excluding  food)  of  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  was 
recommended  by  the  Governor  as  a  temporary  emer¬ 
gency  measure  in  January,  1933.  The  rate  was  in¬ 
creased  to  one  per  cent  and  the  levy  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  in  April,  for  a  fourteen  months’  period. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Governor  now  recommends 
that  the  tax  be  dropped,  there  is  a  strong  and  deter¬ 
mined  movement  to  increase  the  rate  to  two  per  cent, 
including  food.  A  bill  to  this  effect  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Legislature  and  has  considerable  support, 
although  much  opposition  to  the  present  tax  has  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  second  line  of  the  chart  shows  what  happens 
when  the  rate  is  moved  up  to  two  per  cent.  Here  the 
tax  is  $5.48  on  the  $1,000  group  and  16  cents  on  the 
million  dollar  income. 

One  step  leads  to  another.  The  solid  line  indicates- 
the  tax  burden  when  the  rate  has  jumped  to  three  per 
cent.  We  are  still  excluding  food.  Now  the  low  in¬ 
come  is  paying  $8.22  and  the  high  income  only  24 
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5.43 

2.22 

4.44 

6.66 

$50,000  imdar  $100,000 

1.62 

3.24 

4.86 

1.84 

3.68 

5.52 

$100,000  mder  $150,000 

1.37 

2.74 

4.11 

1.56 

3.10 

4.65 

$150,000  $300,000 

1.04 

2.08 

3.12 

1.21 

2.42 

3.63 

$300,000  tmdtr  $500,000 

.36 

.72 

1.06 

.42 

.84 

1.26 

$500,000  DBdsr  $1(000(000 

.21 

.42 

.63 

.25 

.50 

.75 

$1(000(000  and  oTtr 

.06 

.16 

.24 

.10 

.20 

.30 

cents  out  of  every  $1,000.  (See  chart  on  preceding 
page.) 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  less  vicious 
forms  of  the  sales  tax.  Some  of  our  American  legisla¬ 
tures  are  still  more  drastic  in  dealing  with  the  consumer 
and  refuse  even  to  exempt  food  from  the  levy.  The 
discrepancy  in  the  burden  of  the  tax  becomes  much 
more  marked  when  food  is  included.  As  incomes  be¬ 
come  smaller,  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  must  be 
spent  for  food,  and  in  the  lowest  income  group  one- 
third  of  the  entire  budget  goes  for  this  commodity. 
This  group  find  that  60.9  per  cent  of  their  total  income 
goes  into  the  purchase  of  commodities  affected  by  the 
general  sales  tax.  At  the  same  time  the  highest  income 
groups  are  spending  only  one  per  cent  of  their  incomes 
for  these  commodities.  In  other  words,  the  burden  of 
a  sales  tax  that  includes  food  is  60  times  heavier  on 
each  dollar  of  the  scrubwoman’s  wages  than  on  each 
dollar  of  the  multimillionaire’s  income.  The  actual 
amounts  per  $1,000  of  income  are  $6.09  against  10 
cents  under  a  one  per  cent  tax;  $12.18  against  20  cents 
under  a  two  per  cent  tax ;  and  $18.27  against  30  cents 
under  a  three  per  cent  tax.  At  least  two  states  in  this 
country,  neither  of  which  it  may  be  noted  has  a  state 
income  tax,  have  adopted  a  three  per  cent  tax  on  retail 
sales  including  food.* 

Michigan  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  levying  the 
heaviest  general  sales  tax  in  the  country,  with  its  three 
per  cent  levy  on  retail  s^les,  including  food.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  law  with  its  2)/2  per  cent  rate  and  the  present 
Illinois  law  with  a  rate  of  2  per  cent,  both  including 
food,  are  likewise  extremely  high.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  not  one  of  these  three  wealthy  industrial 
states  has  a  tax  upon  personal  net  incomes. 

Effect  Upon  Purchasing  Power 

It  is  apparent  from  the  chart  that  when  food  is  ex¬ 
cluded  the  burden  of  the  sales  tax  falls  rather  uni¬ 
formly  upon  the  groups  making  less  than  $5,000  per 
year,  but  rapidly  becomes  inconsequential  for  those 
making  more.  When  food  also  is  taxed  the  heaviest 
burden  falls  upon  those  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000.  Yet  it  is  precisely  this  group  that  do  the  bulk 
0^  the  country’s  buying.  The  proposal  that  sales  from 

*Tbe  niiiKHt  lecitlature  enacted  a  three  per  cent  sales  tax  law  which 
declared  unconititutional.  Later  a  two  per  cent  levy  which  had 
„ " .  *5  . '"*‘1  other  ways  to  meet  constitutional  proyisions  was 
enacted  into  law  and  upheld  by  the  lllinoia  Supreme  Court. 


farmer  direct  to  consumer  be  exempted  from  the  tax 
would  decrease  the  burden  somewhat  for  a  fraction  of 
the  population,  but  would  at  the  same  time  give  added 
and  unfair  competition  to  retailers  of  foodstuffs. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  purchases  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  United  States  are  made  by  consumers  with 
incomes  of  less  than  $2,000  per  annum.  The  greatest 
decrease  in  buying  which  will  result  from  the  sales  tax 
will  be  among  these  groups,  since  great  numbers  of 
these  people  are  already  spending  practically  every  cent 
they  make  for  vital  necessities  and  have  no  margin 
left  for  savings.  The  portion  of  their  income  that  goes 
into  the  payment  of  a  sales  tax  will  necessarily  cut 
down  their  purchases  by  that  amount.  They  may  not 
themselves  be  conscious  that  this  is  taking  place,  but 
the  fact  will  nevertheless  remain  that  during  the  year 
they  will  have  that  much  less  to  spend  for  necessary 
commodities.  It  may  be  warm  clothing,  shoes  for  the 
family,  milk  for  the  baby,  a  ton  of  coal,  or  some  need¬ 
ed  medical  attention  that  they  will  have  to  forego. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  they  have  been  deprived  of 
some  vital  necessity  and  buying  has  been  further  cur¬ 
tailed.  We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  sixty  per  cent 
of  the  buying  is  done  by  the  people  who  suffer  most 
from  a  sales  tax. 

A  prosperous  country  is  a  buying  country.  It  is 
through  the  mechanism  of  purchasing  that  we  must 
look  for  better  times  for  producer,  distributor  and  con¬ 
sumer.  Aside  from  the  social  injustice  involved  and 
the  menace  of  lowered  standards  of  living,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  turn  to  a  form  of  revenue  that  undermines 
to  such  an  extent  the  buying  power  of  the  masses  of 
the  people. 

In  several  states  of  the  country  a  sharp  conflict  is 
taking  place  between  the  principles  of  the  sales  and  the 
income  taxes.  Acceptance  of  one  will  make  unneces¬ 
sary  in  some  cases  the  adoption  of  the  other.  It  seems 
unlikely  that  the  general  sales  tax  will  find  a  permanent 
place  in  our  state  revenue  systems,  as  the  income  tax 
is  undoubtedly  doing.  Foisting  the  sales  tax  upon  a 
community  by  reactionary  groups,  however,  may  defer 
action  on  an  income  tax  and  delay  the  state  for  years 
in  developing  a  well-rounded  progressive  revenue  sys¬ 
tem.  Several  states  have  both  types  of  taxes.  Some 
have  so  far  avoided  adopting  either  levy,  but  in  the 
face  of  severe  budgetary  difficulties  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  can  maintain  this  status  much  longer.  Nor  is  it 
desirable  that  they  should  do  so,  as  failure  to  enact 
an  income  tax  means  an  undue  burden  upon  other 
sources  of  taxation. 

It  is  unlikely  that  such  a  discriminating  and  un¬ 
democratic  levy  as  the  general  sales  tax  will  be  toler¬ 
ated  very  long  in  any  enlightened  community.  England 
has  steadfastly  resisted  such  a  tax.  Some  other  foreign 
countries,  although  there  has  been  widespread  dissat¬ 
isfaction  with  it,  are  tolerating  it  during  the  emergency 
period. 

The  states  in  this  country  that  find  modern  taxes 
prohibited  by  obsolete  constitutions  would  be  building 
more  constructively  if  they  set  about  revamping  their 
fundamental  law  to  meet  modern  conditions  rather  than 
trying  to  meet  the  situation  by  the  adoption  of  an 
ancient  and  discredited  levy. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Columbia  investigators  should 
be  emphasized:  “The  sales  tax  as  an  emergency  form 
of  revenue,  and  certainly  as  a  permanent  part  of  any 
state’s  tax  system,  marks  an  unnecessary  and  back¬ 
ward  step  in  taxation.’’ 
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the  utilities  for  the  purpose  of  tak¬ 
ing  a  higher  rate  of  depreciation 
on  the  utilities? 

In  connection  with  depreciation 
of  store  fixtures,  there  also  appears 
to  be  no  uniformity  of  practice  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  variations  are 
wide.  Some  stores  use  a  composite 
rate  for  all  store  fixtures,  consist¬ 
ing  not  only  of  counters  and  shelves, 
but  also  of  display  fixtures,  car¬ 
pets  and  rugs,  cash  registers,  type¬ 
writers,  etc.  Others  attempt  a  se¬ 
gregation  according  to  age  groups, 
such  as  5-year,  10-year,  15-year  and 
20-year  groups  and  apply  rates  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Which  of  these  methods 
gives  the  most  satisfactory  results, 
or  is  there  a  better  method? 

No  Definite  Method  Prevailing 

In  connection  with  the  rebuilding, 
scrapping,  and  sale  of  fixtures,  there 
seems  to  be  no  definite  method  in 
use  by  the  various  stores.  At  one 
extreme  are  the  stores  which  try  to 
determine  a  profit  or  loss  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  of  such  trans¬ 
actions  on  the  basis  of  gross  value 
less  accumulated  depreciation  while, 
at  the  other  extreme,  we  have  the 
stores  which  take  the  position  that 
depreciation  rates,  being  composite 
rates,  cannot  be  exact  as  to  indiv¬ 
idual  items,  just  as  departmental 
percentages  of  marking  are  not  ex¬ 
act  when  applied  to  single  mer¬ 
chandise  inventory  items,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  profit  or  loss  should  be  de¬ 
termined  upon  disposition  of  indiv¬ 
idual  items.  There  are  all  shades 
of  variation  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  Which  method  should  be 
used? 

Writing  Oflf  As  Depreciation 

It  is  realized,  of  course,  that  the 
problem  of  fixed  assets  and  rates 
of  depreciation  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  question  of  income  tax¬ 
es  and  that,  the  moment  this  subject 
has  been  discussed  in  the  past,  tax 
practically  no  reserve  for  the  rest; 


obstacles  have  been  considered  in¬ 
surmountable.  Yet,  looking  back 
over  the  period  since  the  war,  might 
it  not  have  been  better  not  to  have 
considered  the  tax  aspect  so  over¬ 
whelming?  The  cost  of  an  asset 
may  be  written  off  as  depreciation 
over  the  life  of  the  asset  and,  in 
the  long  run,  does  it  really  seriously 
matter  whether  the  allowance  is 
made  in  one  year  or  another?  The 
stores  that  have  taken  rather  ex¬ 
cessive  depreciation  charges  in  some 
of  the  earlier  years  have  found  that 
they  were  forced  to  take  equally 
high  charges  in  losing  years  when 
they  were  of  no  avail.  With  the 
increase  in  tax  rates  in  the  past 
several  years,  and  the  possible  fur¬ 
ther  increase,  they  may  find  that 
they  might  possibly  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  off  to  have  had  more  reason¬ 
able  depreciation  cTiarges  in  some 
of  the  years  which  have  passed. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
consideration  of  this  problem  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  will,  in  the 
long  run,  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
retail  trade.  It  is  quite  likely  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  charges  for 
depreciation  have  been  too  low  in 
the  past,  and  that  profits  have,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  been  overstated. 

2.  Accounts  Receivable 

In  dealing  with  charge  accounts 
there  appears  to  be  a  considerable 
divergence  of  practice.  Most  stores 
attempt  to  write  off  accounts  as 
soon  as  they  are  found  to  be  un¬ 
collectible  and  transfer  those  in 
doubt  to  susp>ense  ledgers,  where 
they  are  watched  most  carefully; 
they  provide  a  reserve  for  doubtful 
accounts  based  upon  their  estimate 
of  the  proportions  to  be  lost  of  the 
accounts  in  the  regular  and  sus¬ 
pense  ledgers.  In  this  case,  also, 
we  have  the  extremists:  at  one  end 
we  have  those  who  take  the  position 
that  having  written  off  all  uncol¬ 
lectible  accounts,  they  need  provide 


while  at  the  other  end  we  have  those 
who  set  up  excessive  reserves  by 
soi^e  arbitrary  method  such  as  re¬ 
serving  in  full  against  all  accounts 
older  than,  say  3,  4,  5  or  6  months. 
Such  methods  tend  to  extremes  of 
overstatement  and  understatement 
of  profits.  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
the  Controllers’  Congress  publica¬ 
tions  recommending  a  particular 
method  for  setting  up  a  reserve  for 
doubtful  accounts  and  yet  the  profits 
for  a  given  year  will  often  be  affect¬ 
ed  materially  by  the  liberality  and 
the  consistency  with  which  such  re¬ 
serves  are  provided. 

Reserves  for  Installment  Accounts 

In  connection  with  instalment  ac¬ 
counts,  most  stores  also  provide  a 
reserve  for  doubtful  accounts  and 
they  then  consider  that  they  have 
done  all  they  should.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  of  these 
accounts  are  payable  in  instalments 
over  a  period  of  a  year  or  more. 
Is  an  account  which  is  payable  a 
year  from  now  worth  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar?  In  addition  to 
the  question  of  reducing  the  ac¬ 
counts  to  their  present  worth,  we 
have  the  problem  of  the  cost  of 
bookkeeping  and  collection ;  such 
costs  are  usually  ignored  in  con¬ 
nection  with  charge  accounts  be¬ 
cause  they  are  relatively  insignifi¬ 
cant  but  when  they  amount  to  fairly 
substantial  figures,  as  they  do  for 
instalment  accounts,  have  we  the 
right  to  ig^nore  them,  or  must  we 
provide  reserves? 

3.  Inventories 

Dr.  McNair  in  his  book  on  “The 
Retail  Method  of  Inventory”  dis¬ 
cusses  the  problem  of  reducing  the 
inventory  by  the  discount  applic¬ 
able  thereto,  but  he  comes  to  no 
conclusion.  If  such  reduction  is 
made,  the  inventory  of  each  de¬ 
partment,  after  being  reduced  by 
the  departmental  percentage  of 
marking,  is  reduced  further  by  the 
average  percentage  of  discount 
earned  by  the  department  so  that 
the  inventory  is  stated  at  a  net 
figure.  While  in  most  cases  it  is 
now  the  practice  to  reduce  the  in- 
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ventory  at  the  end  of  the  year  by 
discounts  yet,  I  understand,  that 
some  stores  still  state  their  inven¬ 
tories  in  the  balance  sheet  without 
making  such  a  deduction.  The 
practice  would  have  the  tendency 
to  overstate  profits  in  a  period  of 
rising  inventories  and  to  understate 
them  in  a  period  of  declining  in¬ 
ventories.  If  I  am  correct  in  my 
observation  that  discounts  are  now 
generally  deducted  in  arriving  at 
inventories  for  balance  sheet  pur¬ 
poses,  should  this  method  not  be 
adopted  as  standard? 

Departmental  Percentage  of 
Marking 

In  his  book  Dr.  McNair  also  has 
a  long  discussion  on  the  depart¬ 
mental  percentage  of  marking  which 
is  used  to  reduce  inventories  from 
retail  to  cost.  He  shows  by  a  series 
of  examples  that  if  the  monthly 
percentage  of  marking  is  applied  to 
the  retail  inventories  the  resultant 
inventory  at  cost  or  market,  which¬ 
ever  is  lower,  will  be  different  from 
that  arrived  at  by  the  use  of  sea¬ 
sonal  or  yearly  percentages.  He 
asks  which  figure  is  right  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  as  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  merchandise  in  the 
inventory  represents  purchases  in 
the  last  months  of  the  year,  that  it 
would  be  more  equitable  to  use  the 
percentage  of  marking  for  those 
later  months  rather  than  that  for 
the  year  as  a  whole.  He  then  states 
that  the  common  practice  is  to  use 
figures  for  the  year  as  a  whole  be¬ 
cause,  for  one  thing,  this  procedure 
apparently  is  required  by  Income 
Tax  Mimeograph  No.  3077,  dealing 
with  the  retail  method  of  inventor¬ 
ies  which  refers  to  the  use  of  an¬ 
nual  figures.  Under  the  N.  R.  A., 
wages  have  been  increased  and 
hours  shortened  in  many  stores,  re¬ 
sulting  in  an  increase  of  several  per¬ 
cent  in  operating  expenses,  and  in 
addition  sales  taxes  have  been  en¬ 
acted  in  a  number  of  states,  also 
increasing  the  cost  of  operation,  so 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  percentage  of  marking 
considerably  in  some  cases.  In  a 
year  such  as  the  one  through  which 
we  are  now  passing.  Dr.  McNair’s 
conclusion  particularly  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  use  of  cumula¬ 
tive  percentages  of  marking  for  the 
year  as  a  whole  probably  will  give 
too  high  an  inventory  and  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
use  of  the  percentage  for  a  shorter 
period — say  for  the  fall  season  only. 
I  doubt  whether  the  income  tax  reg¬ 


ulations  should  be  a  deterrent  be¬ 
cause,  if  the  situation  is  properly 
explained  to  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  Department  will  not  hinder  re¬ 
tailers  from  determining  their  profit 
or  loss  on  an  equitable  basis. 

A  Serious  Misuse  of  Retail 
Inventories 

We  now  come  to  what  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  serious  misuse  of  retail 
inventories.  The  inventory  at  re¬ 
tail,  when  reduced  by  the  depart¬ 
mental  percentage  of  markings,  it 
is  generally  assumed,  will  result  in 
an  inventory  value  at  cost  or  market, 
whichever  is  lower.  But  is  this 
necessarily  so?  Must  we  not  state, 
at  the  same  time,  that  this  is  only 
so  if  retail  prices  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  figures  which  will  move 
the  merchandise?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  clients  of  my  firm 
a  number  of  years  ago  objected  to 
the  adoption  of  the  retail  method 
because  he  felt  it  was  not  con¬ 
servative  enough.  It  was  only  after 
we  explained  to  him  that  even  under 
the  retail  method  he  might  set  up 
a  reserve  for  mark-downs,  if  the 
merchandise  had  not  been  reduced 
sufficiently,  that  he  agreed  to  the 
use  of  retail  inventories. 

Age  An  Important  Test 

One  of  the  important  tests  of  the 
condition  of  an  inventory  is  the  age 
of  the  merchandise ;  an  excessive 
quantity  of  old  merchandise  is  gen¬ 
erally  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
sufficient  markdowns  have  not  been 
taken.  In  the  scrutiny  of  the  in¬ 
ventory  figures  of  a  large  number 
of  department  stores,  as  of  January 
31,  1933,  it  was  found  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  merchandise  over  one 
year  old  varied  from  about  4  per 
cent  to  about  39  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  the  highest  percentage  was 
approximately  ten  times  the  lowest. 
Can  we  say,  when  the  departmental 
percentages  of  marking  are  applied 
to  the  inventories  of  these  two 
stores,  that  the  result  will  be  in¬ 
ventories  valued  at  cost  or  market, 
whichever  is  lower,  in  both  cases? 
And  yet  there  is  no  general  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  and  nothing 
in  writing  on  the  subject  in  the 
literature  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

When  to  Use  Divisional 
Percentages 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  age 
of  the  inventory  may  not  be  the 
only  guide  as  to  its  value  but  I  do 


contend  that  it  is  a  very  important 
index  to  the  controller  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  accountant  who  are  not  as  famil¬ 
iar  with  merchandise  as  are  the  mer¬ 
chandising  executives.  It  should  be 
realized,  also,  that  prior  stock  per¬ 
centages  for  the  store  as  a  whole 
must  be  accepted  with  considerable 
reservation  because  it  is  a  matter 
of  considerable  consequence  as  to 
whether  the  prior  stock  is  located 
in  the  home  furnishings  division  or 
in  other  divisions,  and  if  use  is  to 
be  made  of  such  percentages  for 
comparison  among  stores,  division¬ 
al  percentages  should  probably  be 
used. 

Should  not  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  study  the  situation  as  to  prior 
stocks  and  make  some  recommend¬ 
ation  as  to  the  percentages  which 
would  be  considered  excessive  in 
each  merchandise  group  indicating 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  re¬ 
serves  for  extraordinary  mark- 
downs  would  probably  be  required? 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
inventories  of  many  retail  stores 
are  overstated  because  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  recognize  this  situation. 

Conclusions 

I  have  indicated  briefly  some  of 
the  more  important  questions  which 
should  be  inquired  into  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  amplifying  “The  Expense 
Manual’’  in  order  that  it  may  be 
used  for  the  preparation  of  finan¬ 
cial  statements  as  a  whole  which 
will  meet ,  the  requirements  of  the 
Securities  Act  and  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  There  are  other 
matters  of  lesser  importance  which 
occur  to  me  and  doubtless  there 
are  many  more  which  will  occur 
to  others.  It  might  be  advisable  to 
undertake  a  study  of  the  major 
questions  which  have  been  raised, 
and  of  others  which  may  be  brought 
up,  and  to  prepare  a  second  revision 
of  the  manual  incorporating  into  it 
the  six  principles  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  and  so  much  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bulletin  entitled  “Ver¬ 
ification  of  Financial  Statements’’ 
as  has  not  already  been  covered  in 
the  present  manual.  At  the  same 
time  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
having  an  authoritative  book  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  retail  method  of  invent¬ 
ories  which  would  record  more  fully 
the  existing  approved  procedure  in 
a  single  book.  In  this  way  we  would 
be  moving  in  the  direction  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  new  spirit  as  embodied  in 
the  Securities  Act  and  the  promul¬ 
gations  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 
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Elec  trical  Merchandising 


The  Successful  Operation  of  a  Major 
Electrical  Appliance  Department 

{Continued  from  page  45) 


make  is  the  best  and  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  she  buy  it.  Naturally  you 
will  lose  some  business  to  nationally 
known  lines  by  doing  this,  but  you 
also  gain  much  by  having  the  sales¬ 
man  unqualifiedly  recomipend  the 
product  you  sell.  For  if  you  carry 
more  than  one  line,  then  the  sales¬ 
man  has  to  be  very  neutral  in  his 
comments  about  each.  Naturally,  he 
cannot  have  a  well  known  line  on 
his  floor  and  be  knocking  it  contin¬ 
ually.  He  must  confine  his  sales 
arguments  to  the  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  and  advantages  of  each  and  let 
the  customer  decide  which  suits  her 
needs  and  her  pocketbook.  This  is 
not  nearly  so  easy  a  way  of  closing 
the  sale  as  to  bear  down  on  one 
make  and  declare  it  unqualifiedly  the 
best  and  most  efficient,  as  well  as 
the  cheapest  merchandise  on  the 
market  and  emphasize  that  the  store 
unqualifiedly  guarantees  the  prod¬ 
uct. 

In  some  of  the  more  accepted 
items,  such,  as  washing  machines, 
etc.,  the  private  brands  have  been 
very  successful.  In  electric  refrig¬ 
erators,  some  stores  have  had  fair 
success.  But  on  the  average,  this 
kind  of  operation  has  been  expen¬ 
sive.  Large  chain  stores  have  been 
successful  with  it  and  their  oper¬ 
ations,  so  far,  have  been  with  only 
the  most  commonly  accepted  items. 
Much  as  we  might  wish  to  sponsor 
private  brands,  we  will  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  all  the  national  advertising 
does,  after  all,  have  its  results. 
Most  leading  manufacturers  are 
now  either  bringing  out  or  consider¬ 
ing  a  private  branded  line  of  appli¬ 
ances  in  addition  to  their  advertised 
brand.  This  may  be  the  way  out 
for  department  stores. 

Cooperation  with  Manufacturer 

In  order  to  be  successful,  any  de¬ 
partment  must  have  the  unqualified 
good  will  of  manufacturers  and 
those  who  supply  merchandise.  Nat¬ 
urally  this  means  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  must  operate  on  the  highest 
possible  code  of  ethics  in  all  trade 
relations.  It  means  that  they  should 
maintain  the  good  will  of  the  jobbers 
and  manufacturers  by  the  strict 
observance  of  courtesy.  There 
should  be  no  brow  beating  and  no 
attitude  of  superiority.  All  appoint¬ 
ments  should  be  completed  promptly 


and  the  manufacturer’s  time  should 
be  respected. 

While  the  electric  appliance  sales¬ 
men  usually  have  much  time  on  their 
hands  and  are  prone  to  demand  a 
lot  of  it  from  the  buyers,  they 
should  so  organize  their  duties  as  to 
handle  the  situation.  Stores  need 
not  necessarily  feel  that  these  fac¬ 
tory  representatives  are  a  muisance 
and  that  they  waste  too  much  time. 
In  fact,  the  very  nature  of  the  spec¬ 
ialty  merchandise  which  they  sell 
makes  their  problems  different  from 
other  department  store  merchandise. 

Volume  quotations  should  never 
be  secured  and  then  orders  placed 
for  small  quantities.  Orders  should 
never  be  cancelled  unjustly. 

In  short,  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  be  so  treated  as  to 
maintain  their  continued  good  will 
and  see  that  there  are  never  any 
grounds  for  complaint. 

Turnover 

In  conclusion,  we  might  go  back 
to  the  original  title  of  these  remarks 
and  say  that  in  order  to  successfully 
operate  any  department,  we  must 
have  a  satisfactory  turnover. 

The  Ten  Commandments  of 
Turnover  are: 

1.  Locate  fast  moving  lines. 

2.  Push  by  salespeople,  follow  up 
closely,  and  sell  what  our  cus¬ 
tomers  want  and  not  what  we 
want  them  to  buy. 

3.  Keep  the  stock  clean,  attractive 
and  display  it  properly. 

4.  Weed  out  unprofitable  lines. 

5.  Mark  down  merchandise  right 
and  promptly. 

6.  Watch  current  stock  lumps  care¬ 
fully. 

7.  Establish  definite  price  lines. 

8.  Have  stock  records  that  are 
efficient. 

9.  Buy  only  in  the  quantities  you 
sell.  If  mistake  is  made,  ac¬ 


knowledge  error  and  rectify  — 
buyer  is  no  good  unless  he  makes 
mistakes. 

10.  Never  starve  your  assortment ; 
and  never  overload  it.  Anybody 
(clerks  even)  can  buy  two 
years’  supply.  Buyer  is  to  keep 
down  investment,  make  turnover, 
and  profit,  and  keep  up  assort¬ 
ment  so  as  not  to  lose  trade  or 
standing. 

Other  Considerations 

Having  achieved  turnover,  the 
other  considerations  necessary  to 
successfully  operate  any  depart¬ 
ment  or,  for  that  matter,  any  store 
are: 

The  Right  Merchandise — Right  as 
to  quantity,  right  in  style,  quality, 
beauty,  and  character.  In  short: 

(a)  What  the  customer  wants. 

(b)  In  stock  when  she  asks 
for  it. 

(c)  In  range  of  color,  size,  and 
patterns. 

(d)  At  the  price  she  is  willing 
to  pay  for  it. 

The  Right  Price  —  considering 
competition  and  your  store  clientele. 
W’ithout  correct  style,  then  quality 
and  price  lose  much  effectiveness. 
Quality  should  conform  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  standards  of  your  store, 
especially  in  regard  to  material  and 
workmanship.  Value  should  be  such 
as  to  enable  us  to  offer  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers  good  value,  in  return  for 
their  money,  give  us  a  fair  profit 
and  build  good  will. 

The  Right  Presentation — Know 
the  merchandise,  its  style  value,  its 
use,  and  its  adaptations.  The  secret 
of  successful  selling  can  be  summed 
up  in  one  simple  phrase:  “Famil¬ 
iarity  with  and  intelligence  about  the 
merchandise.’’ 

The  Right  Service — Our  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  right,  our  prices 
right,  and  our  presentation  right, 
but  if  the  service  that  follows  be 
faulty,  or  altogether  wrong,  then  we 
cannot  hope  to  attain  satisfaction, 
good  will,  and  profit.  Service  should 
be  alert,  active,  intelligent  and  com¬ 
plete. 
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a  couple  of  $4.95’s?  Don’t  you 
know  that  the  average  number 
of  times  we  would  sell  them  would 
be  more?  Of  course  you  do.  You 
know  it,  because  when  you  have  a 
salesperson  that  pushes  them,  the 
average  sale  in  her  book  is  larger. 

We  are  always  saying,  “Girls, 
you’ve  got  to  sell  more  merchan¬ 
dise.  Look  at  these  books !  One 
pair  of  panties,  one  slip,  a  pair  of 
hose,  and  over  here  in  the  notions 
department,  the  idea  of  letting  a 
woman  buy  some  hairpins  and  noth¬ 
ing  else !’’  But  do  we  tell  them  how  ? 

I  say,  bring  that  down  to  earth, 
and  in  every  single  department 
show  them  how  to  introduce  the  ad¬ 
ditional  merchandise. 

A  Demonstration 

You  begin  to  understand,  don’t 
you?  Don’t  you  believe  the  buyers 
will  work  out  combinations? 

Last  year  we  were  making  a  test 
to  see  what  was  happening  in  sell¬ 
ing,  and  we  sent  a  woman  around 
on  the  usual  stunt  with  $100  in  her 
pocket  to  spend,  and  told  her  she 
was  to  go  to  a  store,  one  of  the 
best  stores  in  town  (it  was  in  New 
York,)  and  buy  certain  articles  in 
the  different  departments,  and  we 
named  the  articles.  Then  after  that 
she  was  to  buy  anything  they  show¬ 
ed  her.  She  went  to  the  sheet  de¬ 
partment  and  asked  for  a  sheet,  and 
the  man  sold  her  a  sheet,  and  as 
he  went  down  the  aisle  he  said, 
“The  idea  of  one  sheet!’’  But  he 
could  have  said,  “Would  you  like 
six.  Madam?  We  usually  sell  them 
in  sets  of  six,  two  on  the  bed,  two 
on  the  shelf,  two  in  the  laundry,’’ 
and  then  he  could  have  said  “Here 


a  good  sized  order  if  the  salesman 
had  followed  a  different  course  of 
procedure.  Let  us  see — 

“Did  you  say  green.  Madam? 
Here  is  a  lovely  green  towel.  Do 
you  see  this  border  here  that  gives 
the  peasant  effect?  When  you  get 
more  towels  on  the  rod  you  get 
more  of  the  color  idea.  When  you 
get  your  other  size  towels  it  will 
give  you  another  row  of  borders 
just  above  that,  which  gives  a  little 
more  accent  to  it,  something  like 
that,  and  then  the  wash  cloths  on 
top  of  that,  of  course,  will  give  you 
still  another  line,  like  that.  Now, 
the  bath  mat  to  this  has  a  border 
of  slightly  darker  color’’  (and  the 
the  bath  mat  is  put  on  the  floor, 
not  on  the  table  where  bath  mats 
don’t  belong.) 

“This  is  what  green  would  look 
like,  but  before  you  decide  on  it  I 
would  like  to  give  you  one  other 
suggestion.  I  am  finding  that  a 
great  many  of  our  customers  are 
taking  to  the  idea  of  color  contrast. 
They  tell  me  in  the  garment  section 
that  it  is  coming  into  garments.  It 
seems  to  be  coming  into  house  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  even  into  bathrooms. 
If  your  bathroom  is  green,  perhaps 
that  other  would  be  a  lot  of  green, 
it  might  be  too  green,  although  very 
pleasant  and  very  restful,  very  clean 
looking.  But  suppose  we  put  with 
that  green  this  lovely  peach.  Effec¬ 
tive,  isn’t  it,  with  the  green?  Let’s 
put  one  more  peach,  and  maybe  one 
more  green  with  it.  Now,  then,  we 
get  our  other  row  of  the  smaller 
towels  on  top  of  that  to  get  the 
effect  of  the  other  border,  and  next 


our  wash  cloths  on  top  of  both  of 
them,  and  then  either  our  peach  or 
our  green  mat.  Indeed,  you  could 
have  both  and  somethimes  use  the 
peach  and  sometimes  use  the  green, 
when  the  peach  one  is  in  the  laun¬ 
dry.’’ 

I  have  shown  her  what  my  towels 
will  look  like  when  they  are  in  her 
bathroom.  I,  of  course,  had  no  idea 
of  marking  down  that  family  by 
thinking  that  they  had  one  bath 
towel  for  display  and  wondering 
what  in  the  world  they  did  when  it 
was  time  to  use  bath  towels. 

Selling  Your  Salespeople 

A  buyer  had  a  slick  idea  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time,  and  a  clever  little  item. 
You  unscrew  the  top  of  the  ham¬ 
mer  and  in  the  handle  are  five  little 
tools,  hidden  away.  A  customer 
couldn’t  see  them  if  she  wanted  to. 
The  buyer  pulled  this  hammer  out, 
removed  the  five  little  tools,  had 
them  sewed  on  th?  card,  and  called 
it  a  Miracle  Hammer — six  tools  in 
one,  for  automobile,  for  kitchen,  for 
desk,  for  him,  for  her,  and  she 
started  to  put  on  the  price,  but  it 
was  a  little  bit  high  and  she  didn’t 
But  do  you  know — she  reordered 
three  times  on  this  in  three  weeks 
after  she  had  put  it  up!  And  in 
my  judgment  one  of  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  she  sold  more  of  those  ham¬ 
mers  was  not  that  she  got  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  customers,  but  she  got 
the  attention  of  her  sales  people; 
they  hadn’t  known  about  it  or  hadn’t 
been  very  much  excited  about  it  be¬ 
fore. 

There  are  a  lot  of  those  things 
that  you  can  do  that  will  sell,  sell, 
sell ;  they  will  sell  not  only  your 
customers  but  your  sales  people  as 
well. 


are  the  pillow  cases  .that  match 
these,’’  and  he  would  have  sold  pil¬ 
low  cases.  If  he  had  said,  “It  is 
getting  on  toward  fall,  here  are  some 
lovely  blankets,’’  he  would  have 
sold  blankets. 

She  went  to  the  bath  towel  de¬ 
partment  and  said  to  him,  “I  have 
done  my  bathroom  over  in  green. 
I  want  a  good-looking  towel  to  put 
over  the  rod  to  decorate  it.’’  He 
sold  her  a  bath  towel,  and  she  told 
,  me  that  while  he  was  wrapping  it 
for  her  she  was  leaning  on  the  mats 
that  matched  it.  She  held  them 
down. 

This  sale  of  a  simple  item  might 
easily  have  resulted  in  the  sale  of 
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Old  Ways  vs.  New  Ways  in 
Sales  Training 

This  matter  of  advertised  mer¬ 
chandise  would  come  up.  Here  is 
the  old  way.  “Girls,  we’ve  got  an  ad 
this  week.  It  cost  me  a  lot  of 
money.  I  want  you  to  sell  from  that 
ad  to  get  some  of  that  money  back. 
You  can’t  find  better  neckwear  in 
the  town.  Look  at  that,  the  kind  of 
neckwear  these  movie  gals  like  to 
wear!  Isn’t  that  sweet,  right  under 
her  chin  ?  Look  at  the  ruching 
there  I  Katherine  Hepburn  ought  to 
come  in  and  see  our  ruches ;  they 
would  make  hers  look  sick.” 

This  is  the  other  way.  “Girls,  we 
have  a  neckwear  ad,  as  you  all  prob¬ 
ably  know, — you  have  seen  the 
proofs  down  in  the  department.  Got 
it  set  up  on  easels  where  our  cus¬ 
tomers  can  see  what  we  are  doing. 
It  is  going  to  have  a  special  display 
in  the  morning,  but  I  want  you  girls 
to  see  it  first.  It  is  the  loveliest 
neckwear!  I’ve  bought  neckwear 
many  seasons,  girls,  but  this  is  really 
the  loveliest  I’ve  ever  seen.  I  went 
up  to  the  dress  department  and  I 
got  a  dress  with  some  neckwear  on 
it  that  is  just  like  ours,  one  of  the 
newest  dresses  in  the  department. 
Here  it  is,'  and  Miss  Coombs  was 
good  enough  to  come  on  down¬ 
stairs  from  the  dress  department 
and  show  you  this  dress.  Isn’t  it 
attractive?  Jabot  right  under  the 
chin,  ruche  around  the  neck.  Here 
is  a  black  dress  with  new  white 
neckwear,  and  not  only  on  black, 
girls,  but  on  pastels.  Look  at  these. 
The  dress  department  is  showing 
white  neckwear  on  these,  and  also 
on  prints,  so  you  see  the  dress  de¬ 
partment  tells  us  that  women  are 
going  to  wear  a  lot  of  neckwear  on 
their  dark  dresses,  on  their  pastel 
dresses,  on  their  print  dresses,  in 
other  words  on  all  their  dresses. 
God  bless  'em,  the  more  they  wear 
the  better  we  like  it. 

Tie-up  With  Dress  Department 

“You  see,  girls,  this  just  wraps 
right  around,  it  doesn’t  tack  on — 
no  sewing.  Up  in  the  dress  depart¬ 
ment  when  the  customer  says,  ‘what 
do  we  do  with  the  neckwear  when 
it  isn’t  clean,’  they  say,  ‘Down  in 
the  neckwear  department  we  have 
the  loveliest  changes.’  Here  is  the 
Queen  Christina.  Let’s  see  how  she 
really  looks.  We  have  got  as  good 
looking  a  Queen  Christina  in  our 
store  as  anyone  ever  saw.  Isn’t  that 
neat  and  cavalier-like,  the  kind  of 


character  that  Christina  herself  was, 
crisp  and  flaring  and  dashing  look¬ 
ing  ?  Isn’t  it  effective,  girls  ?  Pretty, 
isn’t  it,  especially  for  a  younger  cus¬ 
tomer,  of  course. 

“Then  we  have  the  little  Women 
one.  Have  you  seen  the  picture? 
Oh,  you  haven’t?  Be  sure  to  see  it. 
It’s  darling.  You  should  see  Joan 
in  her  neckwear,  the  high  collar 
standing  like  that,  and  the  ruche. 
Sweet,  isn’t  it? 

“That’s  another  one.  Dainty,  isn’t 
it?  Notice  the  fine  material,  girls, 
the  val  lace  set  in,”  and  so  on.  I 
would  take  time,  of  course,  to  go 
into  more  of  the  selling  points  than 
I  am  doing  here. 

“Now  then,  Berkeley  Square — 
Leslie  Howard.  In  those  days  the 
men  >vore  neckwear  as  well  as  the 
girls,  and  they  had  these  effective 
jabots  right  up  under  the  chin,  and 
fluffy  and  sheer  and  fine  and  lace 
trimmed.  That  is  the  one  in  the 
advertisement  tomorrow  that  we  are 
calling  Berkeley  Square,  B-e-r-k, 
but  say  it  ‘bark.’ 

“Then  the  very  startling  Helen 
Hayes,  she’s  darling  on  the  stage, 
I  wish  you  could  all  see  her.  You’ve 
seen  her  pictures  in  the  paper.  In 
one  place  she  looks  like  this  in  this 
soft  thing  with  its  little  machine 
edging  on  it,  just  as  fine  as  hand¬ 
work.  Isn’t  this  neat  ?  See  how  easy 
those  are  to  put  on?  They  fit  any 
neck-line. 

Color  Contrast  Valuable 

“Then  there  is  one  more  dashing 
one,  we  have  called  it  ‘Down  to  Rio.’ 
This  is  the  one  she  might  wear  if 
she  were  going  down  to  Agua 
Caliente  to  see  how  they  do  the 
Monte  Carlo  stunts  down  there — it’s 
a  white  one  with  color.  We  have 
this  with  the  blue  and  red  ribbon, 
red  and  black  ribbon,  brown  and 
beige,  and  a  variety  of  colors  which 
I  will  show  you  in  a  minute ;  it  but¬ 
tons  down  the  back  and  ties  here, 
slips  through  a  loop  there  and  gives 
her  this  tailored  front  line.  She  can 
really  wear  that  on  any  dress  and  it 
gives  her  a  very  tailored  look,  slick 
for  business.  How  different  it 
makes  that  dress  look  from  the  way 
it  looked  with  the  fluffy  neckwear! 

“With  this,  she  probably  would 
wear  a  red  hat,  and  she  certainly 
would  wear  street  shoes,  a  good 
business  type  of  shoe  with  a  walk¬ 
ing  heel,  and  a  nice  big  business¬ 
like  bag  under  her  arm,  with  a  pair 
of  business-like  gloves,  maybe  pig¬ 
skin  or  even  black  fabric,  as  I  see 


so  many  of  the  girls  wearing,  with 
the  simulated  hand  stitching.  She’ll 
wear  it  with  one  of  those  slick  new 
tweeds  up  in  the  suit  department. 
Just  let’s,  for  the  fun  of  it,  see  how 
that  is  going  to  look  when  she 
swings  along  the  street  with  her 
coat  open.  Just  look  at  that.  You 
see,  it  gives  her  a  front  of  course, 
and  that’s  what  she  wants,  as  she 
swings  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
gals. 

Accessories  Turn  the  Trick 

“Of  course  she  isn’t  always  a 
business  girl.  In  the  morning  and 
all  day  long  until  the  boss  finally — 
will  he  ever — grabs  his  hat  and  gets 
out  of  the  way,  she  is  a  business 
girl.  The  minute  that  happens,  then 
of  course  she  wants  to  be  different. 
She  can’t  run  home  and  change  her 
dress  and  there  is  a  party  tonight, 
so  here’s  the  trick — one  of  these 
lovely  fluffy  pieces — we  are  calling 
it  the  ‘Cocktail’  one,  because  it  is 
so  very  festive  and  dressed  up,  a 
very  sheer  one,  you  see.  This  is 
how  it  disguises  that  dress.  Doesn’t 
that  look  different  from  the  ‘Down 
to  Rio’  one? 

“With  this  she  can  have  a  dressy 
type  of  hat.  This  she  can  bring  in 
that  handbag,  but  I  don’t  think  she 
would.  She  wouldn’t  wear  this  big 
one  with  a  white  hat;  she  would 
with  a  black  hat,  but  let’s  take  one 
of  these  fluffier  ones,  maybe  this 
Berkeley  Square  type.  The  other 
would  have  been  overdone,  there 
would  have  been  so  much  white  with 
the  white  front  and  the  white  hat. 

“With  that  she  will  wear  her 
washable  white  gloves.  She  doesn’t 
wear  suede  because  she  has  to  think 
about  the  cost  of  them,  but  wash¬ 
able  white  ones,  and  her  dressier 
bag  that  went  inside  that  nice  big 
trunk-like  bag,  and  there  she  is,  just 
by  changing  the  accessories  and  the 
type  of  neckwear.  Now  she  is 
dressed  suitably  to  go  with  him 
wherever  he  has  the  money  to  go. 

Learn  to  Do  by  Doing 

“That,  you  see,  girls,  is  what  this 
neckwear  is  for.  Don’t  forget,  this 
is  the  same  gal  that  wore  the  tail¬ 
ored  one  and  the  feminine  one.  The 
tailored  one  took  her  eye  first.  Sell 
it  to  her  and  tell  her  how  fine  it 
is  and  put  it  on  one  of  these  figures 
on  top  of  the  counter  if  you  can’t 
reach  over  and  put  it  on  her,  and 
then  say,  ‘Have  you  seen  these 
fluffier  ones?  They  are  very  dressy. 
With  that  same  dress  you  have  on 
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it  will  make  two  dresses  out  of  one 
for  you,  two  entirely  different 
kinds.’  You  can  double  your  sales, 
girls.  Why,  I  know  Mary  Jones 
will  more  than  double  today.  Mary, 
I  watched  you  yesterday  and  I  was 
amazed  the  way  you  did  it.  It  took 
a  little  nerve,  didn’t  it  ?  But  you  got 
under  way  in  the  morning  and  then 
you  went  through.  That’s  it,  girls, 
you  do  it  once  and  it  doesn’t  click 
and  you  say,  ‘Ah,  hooey!’  You  do 
it  again  because  we  told  you  to,  and 
nothing  happens.  You  say,  ‘Oh 
well,  it’s  easy  for  them  to  talk  about 
this  additional  sale.’  But  you’re  a 
good  sport  and  we  told  you  to  and 
you  do  it  ag^in,  and  do  it  again,  and 
pretty  soon  it  clicks,  then  maybe 
it  clicks  again,  then  it  doesn’t  once 
or  twice,  then  after  a  bit  it  begins 
to  take  again.  Suppose  it  takes  once 
in  ten  times,  a  ten  per  cent  increase 


isn’t  to  be  sneezed  at  by  anybody. 
The  more  often  you  do  it  the  more 
often  it  works.  It  is  like  every  other 
game,  girls.  You  learn  to  do  it  by 
doing  it,  and  it’s  fun  when  you  can 
do  it  well.  It  is  like  the  fine  tricks 
in  golf  or  the  fine  turns  in  bridge ; 
they  are  hard  when  you  are  learning 
them,  and  they  seem  forced  and  they 
seem  artificial,  but  when  you  can  do 
them,  then  they  are  fun. 

Time  Well  Spent 

“That’s  the  way  we  think  it  will 
be,  it  will  be  fun  to  take  up  the  ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise,  and  when  it 
is  something  to  be  worn,  use  the 
model.  It  took  time,  it  took  a  good 
hour  of  my  time  yesterday  to  gather 
this  little  bit  of  merchandise,  of 
course,  and  so  it  would  for  a  buyer, 
but  in  our  judgment  it  is  tremen¬ 
dously  worthwhile  because  it  dram¬ 


atizes  the  thing,  it  makes  it  seem 
real  to  the  sales  people,  it  makes 
them  just  feel  as  though  they  were 
doing  it,  and  the  first  thing  you 
know  they  will  do  it. 

Require  Them  to  SeU 

We  believe  a  store  that  will  do 
these  things, — first,  tell  the  sellers 
how ;  second,  show  them  how ;  and 
then,  third,  which  is  immensely  im¬ 
portant,  require  them,  don’t  ask 
them,  don’t  plead  with  them,  don’t 
say,  “It  would  be  swell  if  you 
would,’’  but  require  them  to  do  it 
in  that  right  way,  the  way  they  have 
been  shown  to  do  it,  and  it  will  add 
not  only  to  the  quality  of  the  selling 
but  to  the  quantity  as  well,  and  after 
all,  that  is  what  it’s  all  about, — to 
sell  more  goods  at  the  best  time  to 
sell  them,  to  sell  them  when  they 
are  selling  at  a  profit. 


Merchandising  Problems  in  1934 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


and  new  methods  are  in  evidence. 
We  should  watch  these  developments 
and  keep  in  step  with  them,  for  ob¬ 
solescence  takes  an  unusually  heavy 
toll  of  markdowns  in  the  merchan¬ 
dising  field  every  year.  Such  de¬ 
velopments  as  the  anti-crease  finish 
and  sanforizing  in  the  piece  goods 
field,  Lastex  in  the  elastic  field,  and 
the  vast  strides  accomplished  in 
Rayon,  are  examples  of  what  I  have 
in  mind.  It  will  probably  be  more 
important  to  watch  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  production,  or  achieve¬ 
ments  of  science  in  1934  than  in 
any  recent  year.  In  1934  we  face 
many  changes  in  business  .  .  .  many 
new  rules  and  regulations,  with  few 
of  which  we  are  at  all  familiar. 
The  new  relation  between  Govern¬ 
ment  and  business,  which  is  almost 
revolutionary,  points  definitely  to 
the  need  of  an  open  mind  .  .  .  the 
importance  of  adap>tability  .  .  .  cer¬ 
tainly,  CHANGE  will  rank  high 
among  the  merchandising  problems 
of  1934. 


Legislation,  whether  it  be  wise  or 
unwise,  may  have  a  very  large  bear¬ 
ing  on  merchandising  in  1934.  Our 
process  taxes  have  already  given  us 
considerable  concern  and  have  had 
a  definite  bearing  on  the  price  of 
merchandise.  These,  added  to  the 
costs  made  necessary  by  the  other 
rules  and  regulations,  have  put  some 
items  of  merchandise  out  of  the 
purchase  reach  of  many  customers. 
The  fluctuations  of  our  dollar  has 
caused  the  linen  merchant,  both 
wholesaler  and  retailer,  no  little  con¬ 
cern.  But  if  Congress  enacts  legis¬ 
lation  for  its  stabilization  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  President’s  Message  we 
at  least  will  have  less  to  worry  about 
than  formerly.  I  believe  it  would 
be  hard  for  anyone  to  advise  cor¬ 
rectly  on  the  problem  of  legislation 
and,  certainly,  I  am  not  going  to 
attempt  it.  I  am  merely  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
of  the  merchandising  problems  of 


1934  and  one  on  which  we  must 
keep  a  very  watchful  eye. 

Merchandising  Opportunities 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  other 
merchandising  problems  for  1934, 
but  in  closing  I  would  like  to  say, 
that  in  addition  to  these  problems, 
I  also  feel  that  there  will  be  many 
merchandising  opportunities  in  1934. 

Since  my  topic  was  problems,  1 
have  viewed  the  various  divisions  of 
my  remarks  as  problems.  Many  of 
these  could  be  viewed  as  opportuni¬ 
ties.  I  feel  that  we  should  face  1934 
enthusiastically  with  sufficient  cour¬ 
age,  imagination  and  confidence  to 
get  into  action,  bearing  in  mind  al¬ 
ways,  that  sound  merchandising  will 
demand  and  must  have  the  same  at¬ 
tention  and  consideration  it  has  al¬ 
ways  needed  .  .  .  never  forgetting 
that  merchandising  success  is  mea¬ 
sured  almost  entirely  by  the  ac¬ 
curacy  with  which  it  anticipates  the 
consumer  demand. 
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Promotional  Briefs 

(^Continued  from  page  62) 


'I  'HE  customer  control  problem  consists  of  finding 
J.  o  means  of  selecting  numerous,  highly  focused 
lists,  rapidly  enough  to  keep  pace  with  store 
promotions.  Thus  through  effective  and  adequate  cus¬ 
tomer  control  you  will  be  able  to  increase  total  pur¬ 
chases  of  your  accounts  at  a  lower  rate  than  your  news¬ 
paper  advertising  bears  to  your  total  sales.”  .  .  .  Bert  M. 
Nussbaum,  United  Advertising  Agency,  New  York. 


There  was  a  unanimity  of  thought  that  staggering  of 
hours  had  brought  about  inefficiency  and  dissatisfaction 
among  the  employees.  There  was  reported,  generally, 
a  feeling  on  the  part  of  employees  that  the  government 
protected  them  from  discipline,  especially  discharge, 
and  that  there  was  a  dropping  off  of  interest  in  the 
work  and  enthusiasm  for  the  job.” 

“To  meet  this  there  has  been  put  into  practice,  a 
system  of  training,  the  subjects  of  the  lessons  and  the 
points  for  emphasis  being  outlined  by  the  home  office 
and  the  training  being  put  into  the  hands  of  managers 
and  department  heads. 

“We  are  trying  to  sell  to  the  employees  that  while 
we  are  all  for  the  movement  for  better  hours  and  more 
pay,  the  employees  must  prove  themselves  able  to  earn 
this  improvement.  The  training  system,  therefore,  is 
going  more  and  more  into  salesmanship,  and  spending 
less  time  on  rules  and  regulations.  Approach  of  the 
customers,  pertinent  selling  facts,  care  of  departments 
to  better  serve  customers,  are  things  being  stressed  in 
this  training  series  instead  of  methods  of  handling  cash 
or  rules  of  dress  or  regulations  of  order  forms  and 
store  rules.” 

4>  *  « 

LS.  McMEEKIN,  Boston  Store,  Milwaukee,  sum- 
,  marizes  the  control  of  advertising  space  in  the 
following  eight  points. 

1.  Determine  the  position  of  your  store  in 
your  city — is  it  striving  to  maintain  leader¬ 
ship,  or  fighting  to  win  leadership. 

2.  What  sort  of  an  advertising  attack  must  it 
make  to  hold  or  improve  its  position? 

3.  What  is  your  newspaper  situation?  Your 
budget  must  be  split  to  provide  representa¬ 
tion  in  various  papers.  Are  certain  papers 
better  for  prestige,  certain  for  mass  selling, 
certain  for  Bargain  Basement? 

4.  Eliminate  space  mortgaging.  Give  space 
to  departments  that  will  get  business — not 
to  those  that  merely  “like  to  have  an  ad 
for  Saturday.” 

5.  Constantly  check  advertising  returns,  to  see 
that  you  do  not  continue  spending  money 
on  proved  failures  and  buyers’  mistakes. 

6.  Play  the  winners — find  out  what  they  are, 
and  continue  to  play  them  as  long  as  they 
are  winners. 

7.  Watch  out  for  “space  stealers” — minimum 
contracts  and  part  paid  advertisements. 

8.  Know  what  you  are  doing  with  every 
dollar  you  spend.  If  you  don’t  know,  don’t 
spend  it.. 


In  discussing  the  public’s  ability  to  absorb  advertis¬ 
ing,  Mr.  McMeekin  emphasized  the  following: 

1.  It’s  not  the  space,  but  what’s  in  it  that 
.  counts. 

2.  Your  own  experience,  your  volume  ex¬ 
pectancy,  your  competitive  situation,  must 
tell  you  whether  an  item  or  an  event  de¬ 
serves  a  page,  a  half  page,  or  less. 

3.  A  storewide  event,  well  merchandised  and 
well  planned,  may  justify  the  use  of  four, 
eight,  twelve  or  more  pages. 

4.  To  keep  such  events  productive  do  not  re¬ 
peat  t^iem  too  frequently — for  they  depend 
on  public  enthusiasm  and  low  prices  for 
their  success — neither  of  which  can  be 
taken  to  the  well  too  often. 

5.  No  individual  store  need  worry  about  the 
public’s  ability  to  absorb  either  merchan¬ 
dise  or  space,  if  both  are  intelligently  used. 

Our  customers  do  not  tire  of  news — they 
absorb  sixteen  to  sixty-four  pages  of  news¬ 
paper  daily,  and  they  will  absorb,  that  part 
of  the  newspaper  devoted  to  your  store 
news,  whether  it  is  three  columns  or  six¬ 
teen  pages,  if  it  is  kept  newsy  and  made 
sufficiently  interesting  to  them. 

6.  With  new  N.  R.  A.  leisure  there  is  more 
reading  time,  more  shopping  time,  new 
needs  to  fill.  Your  advertisement  has  a 
better  chance  now  to  be  read  and  acted 
upon.  Good  presentation  of  well  conducted 
and  well  merchandised  stores  will  produce 
results.” 

*  *  * 

IN  discussing  the  deficiency  of  inner  promotional 
efforts,  Paul  Hollister,  Macy’s,  suspects  that  we  are 
full  of  inhibitions.  “Every  expert  will  admit,  for 
instance,  that  attempts  to  encourage  inter-departmental 
suggestion  to  customers  have  been  broadly  futile;  de¬ 
duces  that  they  are,  therefore,  sterile  in  hope,”  Mr. 
Hollister  claimed. 

“That’s  how  inhibitions  are  born.  For  no  customer 
ever  yet  quarreled  at  being  ‘taken  round’  agreeably 
by  a  salesperson.  Our  inhibitions  have  hamstrung  our 
ingenuity. 

“We’ve  got  inhibitions  that  customers  feel  that  hand¬ 
bills  thrust  at  them  are  cheap.  That  is — ^we  had  such 
inhibitions.  We  haven’t  now.  Customers  seem  to  like 
them ;  use  them ;  buy  from  them. 


f’T^O  sum  it  up  briefly,  we  determine  advertising 
j£  percentages  directly  on  departmental  volume, 
except  in  six  instances,  namely,  where  we  have 
a  seasonal  goal  in  mind;  where  a  style  trend  may  make 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  advertising  percentage; 
where  a  pastime  or  fad  may  make  it  necessary  to  do  the 
same  thing;  where  a  department  standing  makes  over¬ 
promotion  profitable;  where  we  have  merchandise 
hunches  or  volume  possibilities ;  or  where  competition 
makes  it  adw sable.”  .  .  .  Edgar  L.  Rice,  Polsky’s, 
Akron. 
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END  the  buyer  to  tnarket  with  a  planned  promo- 
^Jtional  program  and  you  will  have  taken  an  im¬ 
portant  step  towards  making  him  or  her  promo¬ 
tion-minded.  Plan  in  advance  a  specified  number  of 
promotions  for  which  the  buyer  is  to  buy  and  you  will 
eliminate  much  of  the  haphazard  buying  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  haphazard  selling.  Another  step  in  the  right 
direction  would  be  to  make  each  buyer  the  source  or 
fountain-head  of  promotional  ideas.’’  .  .  .  Joseph  L. 
Levine,  Kirby,  Block  and  Fischer,  New  York. 


“We’ve  got  inhibitions  that  you  can’t  excite  a  sales¬ 
person  who  has  sold  her  two  dollars,  to  send  a  cus¬ 
tomer  to  a  related  offer  in  another  department.  Maybe 
so — but  how  about  doing  it  without  exciting  or  bribing 
the  salesperson?  And  how  about  the  teamwork  possible 
within  a  merchandise  group  which  is  not  possible  in 
unrelated  groups? 

“We’ve  got  inhibitions  that  because  we  ourselves 
know  every  square  foot  of  our  store,  our  customers  do 
too.  They  don’t,  of  course.  We  are  sure  that  if  we 
attempt  by  gay  signs  to  steer  our  customer-traffic  from 
one  corner  of  the  store  to  its  opposite,  they  won’t  read, 
or  if  they  read,  won’t  go,  or  if  they  read  and  go,  won’t 
buy.  They  read,  they  go,  they  buy.  And  it’s  funny  how 
you  can  overlook  your  inhibitions  about  the  ugliness  of 
signs  when  you’re  getting  each  day  some  new  share  of 
the  -|-  beyond  the  two  dollars. 

“I’ve  got  an  inhibition  too :  that  there  is  nothing 
more  useless  than  a  laced  shoe  without  a  shoe-lace. 
Yet  it’s  a  good  day’s  journey  by  dog-sled  from  the 
shoes  to  the  shoe-laces  in  a  certain  store  which  I  am 
too  sensitive  to  mention.’’ 
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Andrew  CONNOLLY,  Home’s,  believes  that 
advertising  allowances  are  not  an  unmixed  bless¬ 
ing.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  he 
believes  the  allow'ance  is  all  in  his  favor  for  it  permits 
him  to  go  into  key  cities,  and  through  the  medium  of 
established  stores,  get  his  message  immediately  to  a 
waiting  public  at  the  most  favorable  rate  that  is  avail¬ 
able. 

There  are  occasions,  Mr.  Connolly  declared,  when 
allowances  are  acceptable  and  really  serve  a  purpose. 
“Those  times  are  when  the  project  to  be  presented  is 
one  of  genuine  interest  to  the  store,  and  one  of  mutual 
interest  to  the  store  and  manufacturer,  and  one  that 
really  serves  the  store  and  the  store’s  customers.’’ 

Mr.  Connolly  strongly  suspects  that  few  advertising 
allowances  are  of  that  nature  and  that  too  many  are 
entered  into  simply  because  of  the  “something  for 
nothing’’  factor.  As  a  result,  he  said,  they  often  lead 
retailers  to  buy,  promote  and  recommend  things  to 
their  customer  that  they  wouldn’t  ordinarily  handle. 

Other  undesirable  phases  were  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Connolly.  Manufacturers’  allowances  often  lead  to 
over-expenditure  by  requiring  the  retailer  to  match  the 
allowance  with  a  similar  sum ;  they  often  lead  to  over¬ 
buying  in  order  to  get  the  allowance;  they  often  com¬ 
pete  with  our  own  projects.  For  example,  “we  may  set 
a  figure  of  2  or  3  per  cent  as  the  proper  advertising 
percentage  for  our  millinery  department.  That  will 
only  buy  a  conservative  amount  of  advertising.  Con¬ 
trasted  with  that  amount  there  may  be  a  manufacturer’s 
advertisement  of  four  or  five  times  the  size  which  would 
have  been  used  by  the  retailer  in  referring  to  some  item 
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of  minor  interest  to  him  or  the  customer.  In  this  way, 
the  disproportionate  space  for  the  manufacturer’s  mess¬ 
age  competes  with  or  over-shadows  the  retailer’s  regu¬ 
lar  advertising.’’ 

Mr.  Connolly  admitted  that  allowances  bring  about 
larger  advertising,  but  he  emphasized  his  belief  that  the 
less  advertising  we  can  get  along  with,  the  better  off 
we  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  customer. 
“Frankly,  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  that  more  ad¬ 
vertising,  unless  it  is  highly  efficient  advertising,  is 
desirable.” 

*  *  If  *  * 

IN  discussing  the  question  “how  should  a  departmental 
advertising  percentage  be  determined,”  whether  on 
the  basis  of  net  profit  or  volume  or  of  supposed 
prestige  importance,  Edgar  L.  Rice,  Polsky’s,  Akron, 
defined  prestige  as  a  departmental  following,  and  stated 
that  a  departmental  following  is  synonymous  with  vol¬ 
ume — and  that  volume  is  used  as  a  basis  for  determining 
advertising  percentages.  However,  he  pointed  out  that, 
at  Polsky’s,  six  other  factors  are  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  percentages.  For  example,  a  higher  percentage 
may  be  set  aside  to  build  up  a  certain  department  or 
departments. 

The  second  exception  makes  an  allowance  for  a  style 
trend  such  as  that  brought  on  by  repeal  which  provided 
an  increased  demand  for  evening  apparel. 

During  the  season  a  certain  public  pastime  or  fad 
may  appear.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Rice  spoke  of  the 
wider  demand  for  adult  games.  “Last  season  we 
established  a  game  shop.  We  promoted  .\kron’s  first 
city-wide  ping  pong  tournament  and  held  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  jigsaw  puzzle  making.  We  went  after  the 
game  business  and  what  we  thought  would  be  a  heavy 
expenditure  of  money  turned  out  to  be  a  very  reason¬ 
able  expenditure  based  on  the  response.” 

According  to  Mr.  Rice  each  store  has  departments 
that  have  sufficient  standing  in  the  community  to  make 
it  advisable  to  over-promote  them,  even  if  it  is  necessary 
to  charge  a  portion  of  the  expense  to  other  departments. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  large  traffic  attracted  to  these 
departments  overflowed  into  many  of  the  weaker  de¬ 
partments. 

«  «  «  «  « 

JOSEPH  L.  LEVINE,  of  Kirby,  Block  and  Fischer, 
believes  that  it  will  be  time  well  spent  if  idea-quotas 
are  worked  out  with  buyers.  He  said,  “I  know  of 
one  very  successful  store  that  has  a  special  member  of 
the  sales  promotion  department  whose  function  it  is  to 
confer  with  buyers  in  advance  on  what  they  are  going 
to  do  to  get  extra  business.  Together  they  dig  up  ideas 
which  very  often  mean  the  difference  between  an  ex¬ 
cellent  month  and  just  an  ordinary  month.” 


you  expect  the  enforcement  of  the  retail  code 
to  have  the  maximum  success,  you  must  remove 
as  far  as  possible  the  keen  competitive  interest.  You 
must  put  the  enforcement  work  into  the  hands  of  ex¬ 
pert,  impartial,  independent,  faxt-finding  clearing 
houses.  If  you  do  not  have  such  an  agency  in  your  city, 
you  should  get  together  with  other  business  groups 
which  have  a  similar  problem,  and  form  one.  In  that 
way,  you  can  do  a  better  job  and  you  can  do  it  more 
economically.  This  practical  plan  has  been  put  into 
successful  operation  in  many  cities.”  .  .  .  Harry  Van 
Horn,  Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus. 
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Promoting  the  Store 


is  possible  that  provisions  in  manufacturers’ 
J,  codes  may  result  in  the  diminishing  of  advertising 
for  certain  items  or  it  may  be  that  manufacturers 
will  turn  to  national  media  and  minimize  their  efforts 
in  aiding  the  store.  This  suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
great  development  of  national  brands.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  store  is  to  increase  its  advertising  burden 
it  may  devote  more  time  and  space  to  store  brands  and 
institutional  advertising. 

“Advertising  initiative  on  the  part  of  stores  may  be 
dampened  by  price  provisions  in  manufacturers’  codes. 
However,  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  assume  that  retail 
advertising  genius  and  initiative  will  be  stimulated.’’ — 
Kenneth  Dameron,  Deputy  Administrator,  N.  R.  A. 


Mr.  Levine  suggested  a  few  ideas  that  proved  very 
successful.  For  example,  a  rack  of  slips  was  displayed 
in  the  dress  department  and  a  special  commission  was 
given  to  the  salespeople  in  that  department  for  selling 
each  dress  customer  a  slip.  Another  example — mufflers 
were  displayed  in  the  men’s  clothing  department  during 
the  overcoat  season  and  as  a  result  many  additional 
mufflers  were  sold. 

Mr.  Levine  advocated  that  more  of  the  promotional 
problems  should  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  buyer  mak¬ 
ing  him  more  responsible  for  initiating  departmental 
promotions.  He  submitted  the  following  plan  to  carry 
out  his  idea. 

1.  That  we  should  strive  more  to  make  every 
buyer  buy  to  a  definite  promotional  pro¬ 
gram. 

2.  That  placing  a  greater  degree  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  departmental  promotion 
ideas  directly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  buyer 
will  stimulate  his  thinking  in  the  right 
direction. 

3.  That  this  can  well  be  accomplished  by  re¬ 
quiring  the  buyer  to  submit  monthly  in 
advance  and  in  writing  at  least  one  promo¬ 
tional  idea  that  will  help  get  more  business 
for  his  department. 

4.  By  thus  forcing  buyers  to  think  and  plan 

.  more  about  promotions  we  shall  have 

achieved  a  worthwhile  objective. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

According  to  Harry  Van  Hom,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  interpre¬ 
tations  on  trade  practices  sent  out  to  local  code 
authorities  for  practical  application  to  every  day  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling,  will  put  advertising  on  a  higher  plane 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness.  “This  means  that  advertising  will  become  more 
accurate,  and,  therefore,  more  believable;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  more  valuable;  and  therefore,  will  yield  a  greater 
retuhi  to  the  retailer  as  an  advertising  investment,” 
.declared  Mr.  Van  Hom. 

He  stressed  the  need  to  remove  the  sting  of  bitter 
'competition  from  the  local  enforcement  of  the  retail 
code.  This  can  be  achieved  by  establishing  “a  central 
clearing  house  to  do  this  job  of  local  enforcement, 
particularly  in  the  retail  field  where  the  competitive 
interest  is  high.”  • 

"Such  a  central  local  clearing  house.”  said  Mr.  Van 
Hom,  “should  have  the  confidence  of  the  public  officials, 
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either  through  past  performances  or  through  future 
conduct.  Federal  officials  who  will  have  the  duty  of 
prosecution  in  the  extreme  case  where  all  efforts  to 
obtain  compliance  have  failed,  should  have  confidence 
in  this  clearing  house,  that  it  knows  a  violation  when  it 
sees  one;  that  it  is  able  to  gather  facts,  evidence  and 
exhibits  in  proper  form  so  that  the  time  of  Federal 
officials  will  not  be  wasted  with  impossible  cases,  and 
so  that  when  actual  prosecutions  are  conducted,  the 
case  will  not  have  been  bungled  by  inexperienced  hand¬ 
lers  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  obtain 
the  proper  evidence.” 

•  •  •  •  * 

V  EDWARD  BORGES,  of  Vincent  Edwards  & 
^Company,  described  the  elements  of  a  successful 
retail  radio  broadcast.  “To  be  successful,”  Mr. 
Borges  said,  “a  radio  program  must  be  broadcast  from 
the  radio  station  at  the  right  time,  the  broadcaster 
should  a  woman,  the  theme  song  must  be  well  chosen, 
and  care  should  be  exercised  in  promoting  the  proper 
merchandise.”  He  drew  his  conclusions  from  a  survey 
made  by  his  organization  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  radio  program  was  not  diminishing  in  accept¬ 
ance  as  an  effective  business-getting  medium  for  re¬ 
tailers. 

Mr.  Borges  asserted  that  broadcasting  over  a  third 
rate  station  does  not  pay,  and  pointed  out  that  since 
the  average  retail  program  is  more  continuity  than 
music,  the  second  most  important  consideration  is  the 
selection  of  the  broadcaster. 

According  to  Mr.  Borges  almost  any  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  can  be  sold  at  all  can  be  promoted  over 
the  radio — although  most  stores  confine  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  to  smaller  items.  One  store,  for  instance  found  that 
items  under  $10  pulled  the  best  in  immediate  results. 
“The  practice  of  promoting  radio  specials  is  an  excellent 
habit  and  has  proved  successful  wherever  it  has  been 
tried,”  he  said.  “Radio  specials  must  be  actqal  bona 
fide  values.  It  is  found  that  they  frequently  cash  in 
with  increased  sales  from  other  items  in  the  depart¬ 
ments.” 

“Describing  merchandise  over  the  air  has  one  draw¬ 
back — it  is  hard  to  compare  qualities.  Therefore,  a 
startling  frankness  is  necessary.  Frankness,  scrupulous 
truthfulness  and  informality  of  diction  are  absolute 
requisites  if  the  program  is  to  pull  results  consist¬ 
ently.” 


broadcaster  should  be  a  woman  because  the 
_£  audience  is  composed  of  zvomen.  She  should 
haz>e  a  rich  voice  and  an  engaging  personality, 
and  should  be  a  ready  conversationalist. 

“It  is  a  mistake  to  select  a  zvoman  for  her  copy  zirit- 
ing  ability  to  be  a  broadcaster.  It  is  far  more  important 
that  she  be  an  interesting  and  voluble  conversationalist, 
because  continuity  is  zvritten  in  an  entirely  different 
style  than  newspaper  copy.  The  broadcaster  must  be 
enthusiastic  about  the  store.  She  must  know  all  the 
buyers  and  merchandise  men.  She  must  know  store 
policies  and  store  services.  Unless  absolutely  necessary, 
she  should  not  have  part  of  her  time  taken  up  zvith 
copyzvriting  for  nezvspaper  ads.  She  should  have  a 
coined  name,— perhaps  a  name  zvhich  suggests  the  name 
of  the  store.”— V.  Edward  Borges,  Vincent  Edwards 
&  Company. 
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Principles  and  Practices  for  Investigation  and  Disposition 
of  Freight  Claims 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


otic,  and  everybody  realized  that 
something  must  be  done  to  restore 
the  orderly  processes  that  formerly 
prevailed.  TTie  problem  was  very 
thoroughly  aired  at  the  last  annual 
convention  of  the  Freight  Claim 
Division  of  the  American  Railway 
Association,  and  plans  were  devel¬ 
oped  for  drafting  a  set  of  standard 
rules  and  practices  to  govern  the 
railroads  in  the  payment  of  claims 
for  loss  and  damage  to  freight.  The 
proposition  was  put  up  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Association  and  approved. 
Thereafter  a  committee  of  experi¬ 
enced  claim  agents  was  appointed, 
also  a  committee  of  counsel  repre¬ 
senting  the  railroads  in  the  various 
territories.  After  a  number  of  meet¬ 
ings,  some  of  which  lasted  practic¬ 
ally  a  week — ^to  show  you  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  problem — the  present 
set  of  principles  and  practices  was 
drafted  and  submitted  to  the  rail¬ 
roads  for  adoption,  and  they  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  presidents  of 
the  railroads  have  instructed  that 
they  lie  lived  up  to. 

The  Necessary  Requirements 
to  Support  Claims 

I  take  it  that  your  principal  con¬ 
cern,  unless  I  misconstrue  the  sit¬ 
uation,  is  with  the  support  of  your 
claims.  The  railroads  are  not  going 
to  be  unduly  technical  about  that. 
We  would  like  a  clear-cut  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  copy  of  the  in¬ 
voice  is  a  correct  and  a  complete 
copy  or  extract  of  the  invoice  cov¬ 
ering  the  property  on  which  the 
claim  is  made.  We  would  like  to 
have  that  statement  signed  in  pen 
,  and  ink  by  someone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  facts  and  in  some  kind  of 
a  position  of  responsibilitv.  We 
don’t  by  any  means  insist  that  the 
head  of  a  traffic  department  person-: 
ally  sign  the  little  routine  claims; 
but  we  would  like  to  have  them  well 
supported,  so  that  the  investigator 
need  not  write  to  you  and  ask  for 
any  further  information,  but  so  that 
the  claim  when  received  will  present 
a  well-supported  prima  facie  case 
of  liabilitv  for  the  loss  claimed,  and 
if  you  will  go  along  with  us  on  that 
I  can  assure  you  that  your  claims 
will  go  through  very  promptly  in¬ 
deed. 

A  very  high  percentage  of  our 
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claims  are  paid  within  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  receipt,  and  I  feel 
rather  confident  that  few  of  your 
claims  stay  in  our  hands  longer  than 
sixty  days  at  the  outside. 

Under  the  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tices  we  have  one  standard  yard¬ 
stick  for  measuring  liability  in 
freight  claims.  Every  shipper  and 
claimant  knows  what  his  competitor 
is  entitled  to.  This  applies  partic¬ 
ularly  to  the  produce  business  where 
an  advantage  through  the  claim 
channel  may  be  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  dealer.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  wipe  out  those  unfair  ad¬ 
vantages;  also  the  losses  of  railway 
revenues  they  entail.  Every  rail¬ 
road  knows  what  every  other  rail¬ 
road  is  doing,  and  is  not  harassed 
by  the  fear  of  losing  a  lot  of  traffic 
because  someone  else  is  known  or 
suspected  of  giving  more  liberal 
treatment  to  claims. 


I  can  well  imagine  that  in  your 
business  you  have  to  measure  your 
textiles  very  accurately.  In  fact,  I 
have  seen  expensive  machines  for 
ticking  off  precisely  a  yard.  You 
don’t  use  a  rubber  yardstick  that 
may  be  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  one 
day  and  a  yard  and  a  quarter  an¬ 
other.  That  is  just  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  in  the  railroad  business. 
We  are  trying  to  use  an  inflexible 
yardstick  that  will  always  be  an 
honest  yard, — no  more  and  no  less 
to  anybody. 

We  are  policing  the  situation.  A 
number  of  experienced  claim  exam¬ 
iners  have  been  appointed  by  the 
American  Railway  Association.  We 
have  now  six  men  on  the  road 
checking  up  the  payment  of  claims 
in  the  claim  departments ;  and  if  we 
can,  we  want  to  keep  the  Govern¬ 
ment  examiners  out  of  it  and  con¬ 
trol  this  situation  ourselves.  If  there 
is  a  bad  condition  with  any  claimant 
we  want  to  be  able  to  go  to  that 
claimant  and  try  to  persuade  him  to 
correct  his  ways  and  to  give  us 
claims  that  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Standard  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tices. 


Controlled  Overselling  of  Seasonal  Items 

(Continued  from  page  69) 


This  is  the  system  we  followed. 
As  soon  as  an  item  was  reported  as 
“out-of-stock,”  or  “at  minimum”  as 
we  termed  it,  the  necessary  sample 
ticket  changes  were  made  by  the 
Receiving  Department  after  which 
the  buying  office  was  given  notice  of 
the  changed  stock  condition.  In  the 
event  that  the  sale  of  this  item  was 
to  be  continued,  they  authorized  us 
to  attach  to  the  sample  a  special 
order  ticket,  such  authorization  in¬ 
dicating  the  order  number,  the  quan¬ 
tity  on  order  and  the  anticipated  de¬ 
livery  date.  We  in  turn,  checked  the 
order  to  determine  the  accuracy  of 
the  authorization  which  was  later 
filed  by  us,  after  which  the  Special 
Order  ticket  was  attached  to  the 
sample.  The  promised  delivery  date 
to  the  customer  was  noted  on  this 
ticket,  an  advance  of  several  days  be¬ 
yond  the  anticipated  delivery  date 
being  made  to  allow  for  possible  de¬ 
lays  in  transit.  In  no  case  did  this 
promised  delivery  date  exceed  the 
purchase  date  by  more  than  six  days. 
These  saleschecks  were  accumulated 
hourly  as  written  and  filed ;  as  soon 
as  they  totalled  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  quantitv  on  order,  the  samples 
were  again  removed  to  provide 


against  possible  damages  in  ship¬ 
ment  or  shortages. 

Such  a  system,  if  carried  out  suc¬ 
cessfully,  has  a  two-fold  advantage; 
it  not  only  saves  sales  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  lost,  but  it  also 
engenders  customer  satisfaction 
since  she  is  able  to  purchase  the 
item  she  had  in  mind  with  almost 
certain  assurance  that  it  will  be  de¬ 
livered  as  promised.  This  Christmas 
season,  we  were  able  to  save  over 
6,400  sales  in  this  manner,  with  but 
200  broken  promises. 

In  general,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  “intentional  overselling”  should 
not  be  encouraged.  Customers  for 
the  most  part  are  anxious  to  have 
their  purchases  delivered  to  them 
within  a  day  or  two  of  the  sale ;  any 
prolonged  delay  would  be  decidedly 
unwelcome.  However,  in  certain 
seasonal  departments  it  should  serve 
well  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  mer¬ 
chandising,  one  which  would  save 
sales  and  help  the  department  to 
realize  to  the  utmost  its  peak  vol¬ 
ume. 

“Intentional  overselling”  so  long 
as  it  is  adequately  controlled,  should 
prove  of  value  to  the  store  practic¬ 
ing  it  both  as  a  sales  saver  and  a 
customer  pacifier. 
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It  Costs  So  Little 
To  Keep  Posted ! 

No  Administrative  or  Merchandising  Executive  or  Buyer,  in  these  days  of 
rapidly  changing  conditions  in  RETAIL  STORE  OPERATION  and 
MERCHANDISE  PROMOTION  CAN  AFFORD  TO  PASS  UP  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  SO  EASILY  OBTAINED  to  avail  himself  of  the  important 
information  concerning  current  developments  in  Department  and  Dry  Goods 
Store  and  Specialty  Shop  fields  and  associated  MANUFACTURING  markets. 

Read  in  The  Bulletin  each  month — 

Editorials  on  vital  retailing  problems. 

What’s  New  with  the  ControUers,  Store  Management,  Sales  Promotion, 
Delivery,  Personnel,  Traffic. 

What  are  the  new  Merchandising  trends? 

WhaPs  going  on  in  the  markets? 

What  styles  will  have  consumer  acceptance? 

AU  of  these  and  other  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  retail  store  executives  form 
the  basis  of  each  months  issue. 

EVERY  RETAIL  STORE  EXECUTIVE  SHOULD  HAVE  HIS  OR  HER 
OWN  COPY. 

Subscription  price — $3.00  yearly.  Note  subscription  blank  below. 

The  BULLETIN 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

225  West  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Subscription  Blank 

THE  BULLETIN 

of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  W.  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  Bulletin  for  one  year  .  Price  $3.00. 

Send  to  . 


I  am  afiBliated  with  the  retail  store  of 


in  the  capacity  of  . 

The  Bulutin  is  the  official  organ  published  monthly  by  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  for  member  stores  and  their  executives  and  employees,  to  serve 
as  a  meditun  for  the  dissemination  of  information  vital  to  retailers. 

Channing  E.  Sweitzek  John  W.  Hahn 

Managing  Director  Business  and  Advertising  Manager 
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Codes 


Summary  of  Improved  Manufacturers’  Codes 
{Continued  from  page  26) 


Bedding  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
code,  but  the  Code  Authority  may 
from  time  to  time  determine  that 
an  open  price  plan  of  selling  shall 
be  put  into  effect. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  false  branding  and  false  cer¬ 
tification  of  products;  underbidding 
by  offering  inferior  products;  con¬ 
tracts  of  sale  which  permit  the 
buyer  to  cancel  or  provide  for  a  re¬ 
duced  price  in  the  event  of  a  market 
decline  but  which  do  not  permit  the 
seller  to  cancel  or  provide  for  an 
enhanced  price  in  the  event  of  a 
market  rise ;  dumping  in  remote 
markets;  the  delivery  of  over  runs 
free  of  charge  or  at  a  concession  in 
price;  and  free  warehousing. 

Supplementary  Code  For  The 
COTTON  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Approved  January  24 
Effective  February  5 

Covers:  The  supplementary  code 
covers  the  following  divisions  of 
the  industry : 

1.  Clothiers’  Linings  (other  than 
all -cotton) 

2.  Corset,  Brassiere  and  Allied 
Trades  Fabrics 

3.  All-Cotton  Clothing  Lining 

4.  Curtain  and  Drapery  Fabrics 

5.  Shirtings 

6.  Wash  Goods 

7.  Interlinings 

It  does  not  apply  to  moleskins 
or  corduroys,  sheetings,  flannels, 
suedes  and  duveteens,  outerwear 
materials,  towelling,  crashes,  terry 
cloths,  birdseye  and  diaper  cloths. 

Trade  Practices:  All  divisions 
covered  by  this  supplementary  code 
are  prohibited  from  pdying  secret 
rebates,  false  marking  or  branding, 
and  imitation  of  trade-marks,  slo- 
gMS,  etc.  A  plan  of  registration  to 
eliminate  style  piracy  is  to  be  drawn 
up.  The  divisional  codes  for  cur¬ 
tain  and  drapery  {abrics,and  for 
wash  goods,  are  summarized  here¬ 
with. 

Curtains  and  Drapery  Fabrics 

Terms:  Shall  not  exceed  2%  10 
days,  60  extra,  or  3%  10  days;  no 
extra  dating.  Goods  shipped  on 
and  after  the  25th  may  be  billed  as 
of  the  first  of  the  following  month. 
(Jobbers  may  be  g;iven  special 


Supplementary  Code  For  The 
Cotton  Textile  Industry 
— Continued 

dating  on  June  and  December  ship¬ 
ments.) 

Deliveries:  All  goods  sold  to  re¬ 
tailers  shall  be  sold  F,  O.  B.  mill  or 
main  warehouse,  provided  such  main 
warehouse  shall  be  registered  with 
the  Textile  Fabrics  Association. 

Sample  Requirements:  Only  one 
swatch  less  than  1  yards  in 
length  of  any  one  style  shall  be 
given  free  to  one  customer.  Sample 
requirements  shall  be  charged  for 
at  full  cost,  but  exception  is  made 
for  wholesalers  and  for  main  or 
district  offices  of  chain  stores. 

Advertising  Allowances,  Consign¬ 
ment  selling,  and  Stock  Protection 
or  Price  Guarantees  are  prohibited. 

Wash  Goods 

Terms:  Shall  not  exceed  2%,  10 
days,  60  extra,  or  2yi%,  10  days, 
30  extra,  or  3%  C.  O.  D.,  or  3%, 
10  days,  effective  from  date  of  in¬ 
voice  or  shipment,  whichever  is 
earlier ;  no  extra  dating  to  be  allow¬ 
ed.  Interest  shall  be  charged  at  the 
rate  of  6%  on  all  past  due  accounts ; 
anticipation  may  be  allowed  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  6%  per  annum. 

Deliveries:  All  goods  sold  to  re¬ 
tailers  shall  be  sold  F.  O.  B.  plant  or 
main  warehouse  registered  with  the 
Textile  Fabrics  Association. 

Advertising  Allowances :  Fabric 
demonstrations,  or  allowances  there¬ 
for,  or  advertising  allowances  in  any 
form,  shall  be  prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  prohibits  the  giving  of  options, 
selling  on  consignment,  giving  stock 
protection  or  price  guarantees. 

Note:  With  respect  to  wash 
goods  made  entirely  from  synthetic 
yarns  mixed  only  with  silk  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  seller’s  own  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities,  the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Silk  Textile  Code 
with  respect  to  terms  of  sale  and  de¬ 
livery  may  be  substituted  for  those 
of  this  code. 

CYLINDRICAL  LIQUID  TIGHT 
PAPER  CONTAINER 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  February  1 
Effective  February  12 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of 
cylindrical  liquid  tight  containers 


Cylindrical  Liquid  Tight  Paper 
Container  Industry — Continued 

made  completely  of  paper  or  with 
paper  bodies  and  metal  tops  or  bot¬ 
toms,  or  both,  up  to  and  including 
liquid  capacity  of  one  gallon. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
code,  but  the  code  authority  may 
from  time  to  time  determine  that 
an  open-price  plan  of  selling  shall 
be  put  into  effect. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  false  or  misleading  descrip¬ 
tion,  commercial  bribery,  advertising 
and  other  allowances  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inducing  sales  or  contracts, 
consignment  selling  (except  under 
circumstances  to  be  defined  by  the 
Code  Authority)  and  discrimination 
between  customers. 

ENVELOPE  INDUSTRY 

Approved  January  23 
Effective  February  5 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  en¬ 
velopes  (except  envelopes  for  boxed 
papetries  and  boxed  stationery) 
from  all  materials  except  transpar¬ 
ent  cellulose. 

Terms:  To  retail  distributors  or 
consumers,  terms  of  discount  shall 
be  2%  for  cash  payment  not  later 
than  the  tenth  day  of  the  month 
following  shipment. 

Trade  Customs:  The  code  con¬ 
tains  a  detailed  schedule  of  trade 
customs  applicable  to  the  placing  of 
orders  and  contracts. 

Price  Publication :  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  may  from  time  to  time  de¬ 
termine  that  an  open  price  plan  of 
selling  shall  be  put  into  effect. 

FOOD  DISH  AND  PULP  AND 
PAPER  PLATE  INDUSTRY 

Approved  February  1 
Effective  February  12 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  pulp 
or  paper  dishes ;  wooden  veneer 
dishes;  pulp  or  paper  plates. 

Terms:  Terms  of  sale  shall  be 
not  more  favorable  than  2  per  cent 
for  cash  if  paid  within  30  days  or 
net  31  days  from  date  of  shipment. 

Price  Publication :  The  Code  Au¬ 
thority  may  from  time  to  time  de¬ 
termine  that  an  open-price  plan  of 
selling  shall  be  put  into  effect. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  deception  in  regard  to  that 
which  is  sold  or  its  selling  price, 
dumping,  deferred  delivery,  exten¬ 
sion  of  stated  credit,  and  secret  re- 
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Food  Dish  and  Pulp  and  Paper  Furniture  Manufacturing  Industry 
Plate  Industry — Continued  — Industry 


bates.  It  prohibits  guarantees 
against  price  decline,  consignment 
selling  (except  under  circumstances 
to  be  defined  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority)  and  commercial  bribery. 

FURNITURE  AND  FLOOR  WAX 
AND  POLISH  INDUSTRY 
Approved  January  23 
Effective  February  2 

Covers:  The  manufacture,  in¬ 
cluding  packaging,  of  products  con¬ 
taining  wax  and/or  oil  compounds 
as  essential  constituents,  for  use  in 
the  treatment  of  floors  and  furni¬ 
ture. 

Terms:  To  trade  sales  accounts, 
2%  for  cash  in  10  days,  net  60 
days;  to  bulk  sales  accounts,  1% 
for  cash  in  10  days,  net  30  days. 
Discounts  to  trade  sales  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  tenth  of  the  month 
following  purchase. 

Price  Publication :  Members  of 
the  industry  shall  publish  and  file 
with  the  Code  Authority  price  lists 
and  discounts  or  transportation  al¬ 
lowances,  if  any.  No  member  of  the 
industry  shall  sell  at  prices  lower 
than  or  on  more  favorable  terms 
than  provided  in  his  current  filed 
lists. 

Consignment  selling,  except  as 
prescribed  by  the  Code  Authority, 
is  prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  prohibits  false  marking  or 
branding,  misrepresentation  or  mis¬ 
leading  advertising,  commercial 
bribery,  secret  rebates,  and  false  in¬ 
voicing. 

Amendment  to  Code  for 
FURNITURE 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Approved  February  5,  1934 

This  amendment  specifies  freight 
allowances  which  may  be  made  by 
manufacturers  of  cedar  chests  and 
other  cedar  storage  pieces: 

Freight  from  any  factory  ship¬ 
ping  point  to  any  destination  may 
be  so  equalized  that  the  carload 
freight  rate  which  would  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  that  shipment  will  be  no 
greater  than  the  carload  rate  on  the 
same  shipment  if  it  were  made  from 
nearest  point  as  follows :  Atlanta, 
Ga.  or  from  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  from 
New  York,  N.  Y.  The  carload 
freight  rate  shall  be  used  in  com¬ 
puting  all  allowances  whether  made 
in  carloads  or  less  than  carload  lots. 
Where  cedar  chests  or  cedar  storage 
pieces  are  shipped  without  crating. 


the  dealer  may  be  made  an  allow¬ 
ance  not  to  exceed  SO  cents  per 
crate.  This  shall  be  distinct  from, 
and  in  addition  to  any  freight  allow¬ 
ance.  In  case  cedar  chests  are  sold 
from  warehouses  at  points  other 
than  where  manufactured,  the  cost 
of  such  warehousing  and  any  hand¬ 
ling  incidental  thereto  shall  be  added 
to  the  factory  price. 

HAT  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 
Approved  February  5 
Effective  February  19 
Covers:  The  manufacture,  reno¬ 
vation  in  hat  factories,  and/or 
finishing,  blocking  and  trimming, 
of : 

A.  Straw  hats  and  other  summer 
headwear  (except  caps  and 
millinery)  including  all  men’s 
and  boys’  summer  headwear 
finished,  blocked  and/or  trim¬ 
med  from  imported  or  domes¬ 
tic  hat  bodies  and  straw  hat 
bodies,  and  including  harvest 
hats  (defined  as  hats  made  of 
hoods  and/or  bodies  imported 
under  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  1504  (b)  (5)  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  with  patch 
sweatbands  not  over  six  inches 
long,  and  not  including  Toyo 
bodies  or  any  sewed  braid 
hats.) 

B.  Silk  or  opera  hats. 

C.  Fur-felt  hats,  either  new,  sec¬ 
ond-hand,  or  made-over-used, 
for  men  and  boys. 

D.  Fur-felt  hat  bodies  for  men’s 
and  women’s  hats. 

E.  Wool-felt  hats  for  men. 

F.  Wool-felt  hat  bodies  for  men’s 
and  women’s  hats. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
code,  but  it  contains  a  Price  Publi¬ 
cation  clause  which  requires  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industry  to  file  their 
prices  and  terms  with  Code  Au¬ 
thority.  The  code  provides  for  a 
waiting  period  of  five  days  between 
the  filing  of  new  price  lists  and  their 
effective  dates,  but  this  clause  is 
stayed  pending  further  notice  from 
the  Administrator. 

Advertising  Allowances  may  be 
granted,  but  not  in  excess  of  5  per 
cent  of  the  net  amount  of  purchases 
made  by  the  customer  before  dis¬ 
counts  in  any  year. 

Substitution:  Using  or  substitu¬ 
ting  any  material  superior  in  quality 
to  that  specified  in  the  contract  or 
sale,  or  any  method  of  manufacture 


Hat  Manufacturing  Industry 
— Continued 

not  in  substantial  accordance  with 
the  contract,  for  purposes  of  secur¬ 
ing  an  unfair  competitive  advantage, 
is  prohibited. 

Consignment  selling,  or  selling 
with  privilege  of  return,  is  prohibi¬ 
ted,  except  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  carry  out  arrangements  existing 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  code. 

Made-Over-Used  Hats:  Old, 
worn,  used  or  discarded  hats  which 
have  been  cleaned  and/ or  fitted  with 
ribbons,  sweatbands,  or  linings,  may 
not  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  un¬ 
less  the  exposed  surface  of  the 
sweatbands  are  stamped  with  the 
words  “Made-over- used  hat’’  in  me¬ 
tallic  letters  at  least  one  quarter  of 
an  inch  high,  or  clearly  embossed 
letters. 

NRA  Label:  The  code  authority 
for  the  industry  will  establish  ma¬ 
chinery  for  regulating  the  use  of 
NRA  labels.  Each  label  is  to  bear 
a  registration  number  assigned  to 
each  employer  by  the  Code  Author¬ 
ity.  All  hats  manufactured  or  dis¬ 
tributed  under  the  code  must  be 
labeled. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  prohibits  false  marking  or 
branding,  misrepresentation  or  false 
advertising,  commercial  bribery,  in¬ 
terference  with  contractual  relations, 
discrimination  in  price  between  cus¬ 
tomers  of  the  same  class  by  paying 
rebates,  etc.,  stimulating  sales 
through  any  scheme  involving  lot¬ 
tery,  invoicing  with  dates  other  than 
dates  of  shipments  (in  order  to 
evade  published  prices  and  terms), 
failure  to  charge  for  any  product 
in  accordance  with  filed  prices,  and 
the  use  or  simulation  of  any  ex¬ 
clusive  name,  trade-mark  or  brand 
owned  by  another  member  of  the 
industry. 

HOUSEHOLD  ICE 

REFRIGERATOR  INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  30 
Effective  January  9 

Covers:  The  manufacture  for 
sale  of  ice  refrigerator  cabinets  for 
household  use,  as  contrasted  with 
commercial  use. 

Terms:  Standard  terms  shall  re¬ 
quire  payment  in  cash  within  30 
days.  If  desired,  a  discount  of  2 
per  cent  for  cash  within  10  days 
may  be  extended.  Shipments  be¬ 
tween  December  1  and  April  1  may 
be  dated  April  1,  subject  to  cash 
discount  if  paid  by  April  10,  and 
to  anticipation  of  one  half  per  cent 
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Household  Ice  Refrigerator 
Industry — Continued 
per  month,  or  for  payment  of  an 
entire  preceding  month’s  invoices  on 
or  before  the  10th  of  the  following 
month. 

Price  Publication:  Each  member 
shall  file  with  the  Code  Authority 
his  price  lists  and  discount  sheets, 
and  no  products  shall  be  sold  at  a 
price  less  or  on  terms  more  favor¬ 
able  than  those  provided  in  the  filed 
lists. 

Deliveries :  Shipments  shall  be  F. 
0.  B.  factory,  except  warehouse 
stocks,  but  transportation  cost  from 
factory  to  warehouse  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  price. 

Consignment  selling  is  prohibi¬ 
ted  except  under  such  formal  con¬ 
tract  forms  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  Code  Authority. 

Marking :  Each  manufacturer 

shall  tag  or  brand  each  ice  box  show¬ 
ing  usable  storage  space  (stated  in 
cubic  feet)  and  ice  capacity  in 
pounds.  False  marking  or  branding 
is  prohibited. 

Standards:  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Code  Authority  to  adopt  and 
prescribe  minimum  standards  of 
performance  for  each  of  several 
grades  of  ice  refrigerators. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  prohibits  misrepresentation  or 
false  advertising,  commercial  brib¬ 
ery,  secret  rebates,  piracy  of  trade 
marks  or  trade  names,  guarantees 
against  price  advance  or  decline,  and 
discrimination  in  price  between 
buyers  of  the  same  class  for  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  same  grade,  quantity 
and  quality. 

INLAND  WATER  CARRIER 
TRADE 

In  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 

United  States  Operating  Via  the 

New  York  Canal  System 

Approved  February  6 
Effective  February  16 

Covers:  The  transporting  of 

freight  or  passengers  by  water  via 
the  New  York  Canal  system  or  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  to  or  from  ports 
in  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 

United  States,  including  intermedi¬ 
ate  ports  on  the  New  York  Canal 
System,  but  excluding  the  trade  en¬ 
gaged  solely  in  the  transportation 
of  petroleum  products.  (The  East¬ 
ern  Division  of  the  United  States 
>s  defined  to  include  all  inland 
waters  within  the  territory  between 
Eastport,  Maine,  and  Key  West, 
Florida,  westward  to  but  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  Mississippi  waterway 


Inland  Water  Carrier  Trade 
— Continued 

system  or  the  Great  Lakes,  but  in¬ 
cluding  the  St.  Lawrence  River.) 

Rates:  A  Tariff  Committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Code  Authority,  is  to 
draw  up  minimum  tariff  rates,  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  and  modification  by 
the  Administrator  in  event  of  pro¬ 
test.  Rates,  fares,  or  charges  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Fed¬ 
eral  or  State  regulatory  bodies  are 
not  affected. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  the  giving  or  acceptance  of 
rebates,  gratuities,  etc.,  or  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  anyone  to  whom  or 
through  whom  a  payment  of  com¬ 
pensation  shall  serve  as  a  rebate, 
payment  or  return.  Receipts  for 
goods  in  good  condition  may  not  be 
issued  unless  the  goods  are  actually 
in  good  condition. 

CHEWING  GUM 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Approved  January  30 
Effective  February  10 

Covers:  The  manufacturing  and 
primary  distribution  of  chewing 
gum  and/or  chewing  gum  base. 

Terms:  No  member  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  shall  allow  a  cash  discount  in 
excess  of  2  per  cent  for  prompt 
payment  of  its  invoices. 

Consignment  selling  is  prohibited, 
except  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
carry  out  arrangements  existing  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  Code.  All 
arrangements  for  delivery  on  con¬ 
signment  existing  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  code  shall  be  terminated 
on  or  before  six  months  thereafter. 

Price  Publication :  Except  for 
branded  chewing  gum  sold  through 
coin-operated  vending  machines,  and 
except  for  the  original  sale  of  chew¬ 
ing  gum  not  identified  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  name  or  brand,  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industry  shall  file  his 
prices  and  sales  terms  with  the  Code 
Authority.  No  member  may  sell  at 
prices  or  terms  other  than  those  on 
his  current  filed  list. 

Advertising  Alowances :  Credit 
may  be  paid  or  allowed  to  a  trade 
buyer  through  special  advertising 
or  distributing  services,  provided 
such  services  are  performed  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  written  contract  defin¬ 
ing  the  service  and  the  payment  for 
it. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
prohibits  members  of  the  industry 
from  accepting  for  credit  or  replace¬ 
ment  any  product  prodticed  by  a 
competitor;  misdating  of  invoices; 
guaranteed  sales,  and  unauthorized 
substitution  of  materials. 


LIGHT  SEWING  INDUSTRY 
EXCEPT  GARMENTS 

Approved  January  23 
Effective  February  2 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and 
original  sale  of  all  sewn  textile  arti¬ 
cles  and/or  table  pads  and/or  table 
mats  except  wearing  apparel  and 
excepting  such  articles  as  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  provisions  of  other 
codes  of  fair  competition. 

Divisional  Codes :  The  industry 
is  divided  into  seven  divisions ; 
namely,  comfortables,  mattress  cov¬ 
ers,  table  pads  (any  mat  manufac¬ 
tured  for  use  in  protecting  the  sur¬ 
face  of  tables  against  heat,  liquids, 
or  marring,  composed  of  a  water¬ 
proof  surface  and  an  insulating  ele¬ 
ment  such  as  asbestos,  cork,  paste¬ 
board,  felt  paper,  or  corrugated 
paper),  quilting,  fabric  auto  equip¬ 
ment  (auto  seat  and  slip  covers, 
tire  covers,  top  covers,  side  curtains, 
auto  awnings,  and  fabric  accessories 
for  automobiles),  covered  carpet 
padding  (padded,  quilted,  paper 
and/or  cloth  covered  carpet  and  rug 
linings  and  stair  pads),  and  motor 
robes  (exclusive  of  loom-finished, 
fringed  steamer  rugs.) 

Terms:  For  comfortables,  mat¬ 
tress  covers,  and  quilting,  selling  on 
more  liberal  terms  than  3/10  E.  O. 
M.  is  prohibited.  For  table  pads, 
selling  on  more  liberal  terms  than 
2%  10  days,  end  of  month,  net  60 
days  is  prohibited. 

For  Fabric  auto  equipment,  sell¬ 
ing  on  more  liberal  terms  than  2% 
10  days  E.  O.  M.,  net  30  days  is 
prohibited.  For  covered  carpet  pad¬ 
ding,  selling  on  more  liberal  terms 
than  5/10  or  4/10/60  Ex.,  is  pro¬ 
hibited.  For  motor  robes,  selling  on 
more  liberal  terms  than  2%  10  days 
E.  O.  M.  is  prohibited,  except  that 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  terms 
shall  be  2%  10  days  E.  O.  M.  or 
2%  10  days  after  receipt  of  goods ; 
goods  invoiced  on  and  after  the 
twenty-fifth  may  be  dated  the  first 
of  the  following  month ;  anticipa¬ 
tion  may  not  be  allowed  at  a 
greater  rate  than  6%  per  annum. 

Price  Publication  clauses  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  divisional  codes  fer 
table  pads,  quilting,  comfortables, 
mattress  covers,  and  covered  carpet 
padding. 

NR  A  Label :  The  Code  Authority 
may  present  recommendations  to 
the  Administrator  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  necessary  machinery  to 
manufacture  and  issue  NRA  labels. 

Consignment  Selling,  memoran- 
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Light  Sewing  Industry  Except 

Garments — Continued 

dum,  or  conditional  sale  is  prohibited 
in  the  comfortable,  mattress  cover, 
quilting  and  fabric  auto  equipment 
divisions  of  the  industry. 

Advertising  Allowances  are  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  table  pad  division  of 
the  industry.  This  does  not  affect 
the  supplying  of  cuts,  matrices,  or 
window  cards,  or  national  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  manufacturer  to  benefit 
all  of  his  trade  equally. 

Taxes:  Manufacturers  in  the 
fabric  auto  equipment  division  are 
required  to  show  the  present  2  per 
cent  excise  tax  on  the  invoice  as  a 
separate  item,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  those  who  sell  to  the  jobbing  or 
wholesale  trade,  who  shall  include 
the  excise  tax  in  their  selling  price. 

Samples:  Manufacturers  in  the 
fabric  auto  equipment  division  are 
required  to  invoice  samples  of  com¬ 
plete  products. 

Guarantees  Against  Price  Decline 
may  not  be  extended  by  manufac¬ 
turers  of  motor  robes. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  All  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  industry  are  prohibited 
from  commercial  bribery.  Substitu- 
ing  material  inferior  in  quality  to 
that  specified  by  the  purchaser,  in¬ 
accurate  advertising,  false  or  inac¬ 
curate  invoicing,  are  prohibited  in 
all  divisions  but  the  motor  robe 
division.  Failure  to  plainly  mark 
seconds  is  prohibited  in  all  divisions 
but  the  covered  carpet  padding  and 
the  motor  robe  divisions.  Giving 
secret  rebates  is  prohibited  in  all 
divisions  but  the  fabric  auto  equip¬ 
ment  division.  Inducing  breach  of 
contract,  and  false  marking  or 
branding  are  prohibited  in  all  divi¬ 
sions  but  the  fabric  auto  equipment 
and  motor  robe  divisions. 

Amendment  to  Code  for 

MEN’S  GARTER,  SUSPENDER 
AND  RELT  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  January  27 

Effective  January  27 

Terms:  To  retail  accounts,  maxi¬ 
mum  terms  shall  be  2%  ten  days 
E.  O.  M.  Goods  shipped  on  and 
after  the  twenty-fifth  may  be  dated 
the  first  of  the  following  month. 
No  extra  dating,  except  on  Holiday 
Goods.  Garter  belts  sold  to  corset 
departments  may  be  sold  on  cash 
or  trade  discounts  not  greater  than 
8  per  cent  10  days  E.  O.  M. 

Rebates,  trade  discounts,  allow- 


Amendment  to  Code  for  Men’s 
Garter,  Suspender  and  Belt  Manu¬ 
facturing  Industry — Continued 

ances,  etc.,  are  prohibited.  Rebates 
or  allowances  to  offset  a  decline  in 
price  after  shipment  has  been  made 
are  prohibited. 

Holiday  Goods  may  be  shipped  to 
retailers  at  the  manufacturers’  con¬ 
venience  and  not  more  than  30  days’ 
dating  given,  provided  that  such 
extra  dating  shall  not  make  the  dis- 
couht  date  fall  later  than  January 
10  of  the  following  year;  anticipa¬ 
tion  may  be  allowed  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  one  half  of  one  per  cent 
monthly.  (Holiday  Goods  are  de¬ 
fined  to  include  any  merchandise 
specially  packed  for  the  Christmas 
trade.) 

Consignment  selling  is  prohibited. 
Returns  except  for  defects  in 
manufacture,  shall  not  be  accepted; 
provided,  however,  that  returns  be¬ 
cause  of  errors  in  shipment,  delay 
in  delivery,  or  failure  to  conform  to 
specifications  may  be  accepted  if  re¬ 
turned  within  10  days  from  date  of 
receipt  by  the  customer. 

Distress  Merchandise :  The  sale 
of  distress  merchandise,  seconds, 
discontinued  styles,  etc.,  is  confined 
to  two  periods  during  the  year — 
from  December  16  to  January  31, 
and  from  July  5  to  August  5. 

Advertising  Allowances  are  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  Commer¬ 
cial  bribery,  false  marking  or  brand¬ 
ing,  and  the  purchase  or  exchange 
of  another  manufacturer’s  merchan¬ 
dise  from  any  customer  to  influence 
the  sale  of  merchandise  to  such  cus¬ 
tomer,  are  prohibited. 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  January  16 

Effective  January  29 

Covers:  The  production,  fabri¬ 
cating,  repairing,  reconstructing,  re¬ 
modeling,  and  the  assembling  of 
musical  merchandise  and  allied  pro¬ 
ducts  (defined  to  mean  all  musical 
instruments  and  all  other  allied  pro¬ 
ducts  commonly  dealt  in  in  the  musi¬ 
cal  instruments  business,  including 
all  accessories,  attachments,  instru¬ 
ment  cases  and  covers,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  products  of  the  piano, 
organ,  and  band-instrument  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.) 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
code. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  misleading  advertising,  mis- 


Musical  Merchandise  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Industry — Continued 

leading  selling  methods  or  credit 
terms,  false  billing,  false  branding 
or  marking,  secret  rebates,  ship¬ 
ment  on  consignment  except  under 
contract  or  bona  fide  orders,  com¬ 
mercial  bribery,  and  repudiation  of 
contracts. 

PAPER  BAG 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  January  26 
Effective  February  5 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of  all 
pasted  open  mouth  bags  and  sacks 
from  paper,  except  shipping  sacks 
(as  defined  in  the  subordinate  code 
for  the  Paper  Shipping  Sack  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Indus- 
try.) 

Terms:  Maximum  discount  for 
cash  payment  is  2%. 

Price  Publication :  Manufactur¬ 
ers  are  required  to  file  complete 
schedules  of  prices,  terms,  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  sale  with  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority.  Such  lists,  and  revisions 
thereof,  become  effective  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  filing.  Except  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  bona  fide  contracts  existing 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  code, 
no  member  of  the  industry  shall  sell 
at  a  price  lower  than  or  upon  terms 
or  conditions  more  favorable  than 
provided  in  his  current  filed  sche¬ 
dule. 

Standards :  Manufacturers  may 
not  exceed  a  tolerance  of  5%  be¬ 
yond  the  schedule  of  basis  weights 
which  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Code  Authority  and  approved  by 
the  Administrator  for  any  standard 
grade  of  bag. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  prohibits  imitation  of  trade 
marks,  misrepresentation  of  pro¬ 
ducts,  making  of  contracts  which  do 
not  cover  quantity,  price  and  time 
for  delivery,  secret  rebates,  com¬ 
mercial  bribery,  and  the  payment  of 
any  agent’s  or  broker’s  commission 
or  discount  etc.,  which  would  oper¬ 
ate  as  a  reduction  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  published  price  to  any  buy¬ 
ing  syndicate  or  person  other  than 
an  actual  agent  or  broker. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MOUNT 
INDUSTRY 

;  Approved  February  17 

Effective  February  26 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of,  or 
processing  of,  mounts  for  photo- 
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Photograhpic  Mount  Industry 
— Continued 

^aphs  made  from  paper,  card¬ 
board,  or  other  materials,  or  com¬ 
binations  of  them. 

Terms ;  are  not  fixed  in  this 
code,  but  the  Code  Authority  may 
trom  time  to  time  determine  that 
an  open  price  plan  of  selling  shall  be 
put  into  effect. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  deception  as  to  that  which  is 
sold  or  its  selling  price;  dumping, 
deferred  delivery,  extension  of 
stated  credit,  secret  rebates,  com¬ 
mercial  bribery;  consignment  sell¬ 
ing,  except  under  circumstances  to 
be  defined  by  the  Code  Authority; 
and  design  piracy. 

PICTURE  MOULDING  AND 
PICTURE  FRAME  INDUSTRY 

Approved  January  16 

Effective  January  29 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and/or 
sale  by  the  manufacturers  of  pic¬ 
ture-frame  mouldings,  including 
plain,  ornamented,  embossed,  car¬ 
ved,  or  composition,  whitened, 
veneer  covered,  metal,  finished  and 
unfinished,  and  all  picture  frames, 
including  mirror  frames,  picture 
placques,  leather  and  leatherette 
frames,  both  empty  and  fitted  and 
irrespective  of  the  materials  used  in 
the  production  thereof ;  and  wooden 
trays  and  art  novelties  made  in  pic¬ 
ture-frame  factories  of  similar  ma¬ 
terials,  and  by  similar  processes,  to 
those  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
picture  frames;  but  excluding  cus¬ 
tom  picture- framing  from  finished 
mouldings,  made  to  order  for  speci¬ 
fic  pictures,  delivered  by  retail  cus¬ 
tomers  for  framing  to  the  picture 
and  frame  departments  of  stores 
operating  under  the  Retail  Code. 

Price  Publication:  Each  member 
of  the  industry  is  to  file  with  the 
Code  Authority  his  price  lists  and 
discount  lists,  which  may  be  revised 
from  time  to  time.  No  member  of 
the  industry  shall  sell  except  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  current  filed  price 
and  discount  lists. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  inaccurate  or  “bait”  advertis¬ 
ing,  false  billing,  inaccurate  label- 
mg,  secret  and  discriminatory  re¬ 
bates,  commercial  bribery,  shipment 
on  consignment  except  under  con¬ 
ditions  approved  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 


PORCELAIN  BREAKFAST 
FURNITURE  ASSEMBLING 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  January  30 

Effective  February  12 

Covers:  The  assembling  and 
finishing  of  wholly  manufactured 
wood  parts  consisting  of  turned 
legs,  stretchers,  table  bases  and  their 
parts,  porcelain  enamelled  tops,  and 
chairs.  These  parts  are  assembled, 
finished  and  processed  to  complete 
a  porcelain  breakfast  furniture  set. 

Tertns:  Selling  on  more  favor¬ 
able  terms  than  2  per  cent  in  thirty 
days,  net  sixty  days  from  date  of 
shipment  is  prohibited.  Exception  is 
permissible  where  the  purchaser  be¬ 
cause  of  departmental  accounting 
practices  requires  a  cash  discount  of 
5  per  cent,  provided  that  invoices 
are  increased  sufficiently  to  permit 
such  discount.  Where  it  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  buyer  to  make  monthly 
settlement  of  all  invoices,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  may  allow  the  deduction  of 
cash  discount  if  payment  is  made 
not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the 
calendar  month  following  dates  of 
shipment. 

NRA  Label  :■  All  furniture  manu¬ 
factured  or  sold  by  members  of  the 
industry  shall  bear  and  have  affixed 
thereto  an  NRA  Label.  Such  labels 
shall  bear  the  registration  number 
especially  assigned  to  each  manu¬ 
facturer  by  the  Code  Authority. 

Price  Publication :  Manufactur¬ 
ers  are  required  to  file  lists  of  prices 
and  terms  with  the  Code  Authority. 
Failure  to  adhere  to  prices  and 
terms  of  sale  filed  is  unfair  com¬ 
petition. 

Consignment  selling  is  prohibited 
except  under  circumstances  to  be 
defined  by  the  Code  Authority 
where  peculiar  circumstances  in  the 
industry  require  the  practice. 

Returns:  There  shall  be  no  re¬ 
turns  of  porcelain  breakfast  furni¬ 
ture  except  for  factory  defects,  and 
except  for  such  merchandise  not 
shipped  within  the  specified  time  or 
in  full  compliance  with  the  terms 
and  specifications  of  the  order. 
These  exceptions  shall  apply  only 
to  claims  and  returns  made  by  the 
customer  within  fifteen  days  from 
receipt  of  goods.  In  the  case  of  de¬ 
fects  not  readily  discoverable  with¬ 
in  fifteen  days,  merchandise  may  be 
accepted  by  the  manufacturer  for 
credit,  subject  to  hearing  by  the 
Code  Authority.  Except  for  such 
defects,  there  shall  be  no  allow¬ 
ances  on  merchandise  returned  to 


Porcelain  Breakfast  Furniture 
Assembling  Industry — Continued 

the  retailer  by  the  consumer  after 
use. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  prohibits  false  marking  or 
branding,  misrepresentation,  raise  or 
misleading  advertising,  commercial 
bribery,  secret  rebates,  piracy  of 
trade  names  or  trade  marks,  etc. 

POWDER  PUFF  INDUSTRY 
Approved  January  17 
Effective  January  27 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and/or 
primary  distribution  of  powder 
puffs. 

Terms:  Terms  shall  not  exceed 
2%  discount  for  cash  within  10  days 
from  date  of  invoice,  or  30  days 
net,  with  the  privilege  of  giving  E. 
O.  M.  dating. 

Trade  Practices:  The  code  pro¬ 
hibits  false  marking  or .  branding, 
misrepresentation  or  misleading  ad¬ 
vertising,  commercial  bribery,  secret 
rebates,  and  the  sale  of  seconds  in 
excess  of  4  per  cent  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer’s  total  production. 

PYROTECHNIC 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 
Approved  December  7 
Effective  December  11 
Covers:  The  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  the  assembly  and  dis¬ 
play  of  all  kinds  of  fireworks,  and 
the  manufacture  of  fuses,  railway 
torpedoes,  and  flares. 

Terms:  Goods  sold  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  trade  shall  be  billed 
for  payment  July  10th  net  cash. 
Goods  sold  for  the  Christmas  trade 
shall  be  billed  for  payment  January 
10th  net  cash.  If  cash  payment  is 
made  before  the  due  date,  discount 
at  the  rate  of  1%  per  month  shall 
be  allowed  for  such  cash  prepay¬ 
ment  up  to  a  maximum  allowance 
of  6%.  On  all  goods  not  sold  for 
the  usual  Fourth  of  July  and  Christ¬ 
mas  trade,  terms  shall  be  30  days 
net  cash  with  an  allowance  of  2  per 
cent  for  pavment  within  ten  days 
from  date  of  shipment. 

Trade  Discounts:  Discounts  to 
jobbers  are  established  in  the  code. 
Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  if  and  when  the  jobbers 
agree  to  sell  on  substantially  similar 
terms,  no  manufacturer  shall  allow 
any  discount  on  quantity  sales  to 
retailers  in  excess  of  25  per  cent 
of  list  price,  f .  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

Consignment  selling  is  prohibited. 
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Pyrotechnic  Manufacturing 
Industry — Continued 

Returns  of  merchandise  delivered 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
an  order  shall  not  be  accepted  by 
the  manufacturer,  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  Fair  Practice 
Agency. 

Blanket  Orders  for  a  gross 
amount  without  specifying  the  kind 
and  quantity,  shall  not  be  accepted. 

Staple  Goods :  The  Planning  and 
Fair  Practice  Agency  is  empowered 
to  designate  certain  items  as  staple 
goods,  and  to  prescribe  specifica¬ 
tions  necessary  for  a  reasonable 
standardization. 

Price  Publication:  Members  of 
the  industry  are  required  to  file 
complete  price  schedules  with  the 
Code  Authority,  and  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  sell  below  their  current 
filed  prices. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
prohibits  secret  rebates,  guarantees 
against  price  decline  or  advance, 
commercial  bribery,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  or  misleading  advertising,  and 
style  piracy. 

RESTAURANT  INDUSTRY 

Approved  February  16 
Effective  February  26 

Covers:  The  business  of  oper¬ 
ating,  directly  or  indirectly  or 
through  a  subdivision,  a  restaurant 
(any  establishment  which,  for  com¬ 
pensation,  prepares  and  offers  food 
for  consumption  either  on  any  of 
its  premises,  or  by  catering  and 
banquet  service,  or  by  box  lunch 
service,  or  by  curb  service,  and  cus¬ 
tomarily  serves  at  least  ten  people 
per  day.)  Full  texts  of  this  code 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  or  from  the  nearest  dis¬ 
trict  office  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

ROBE  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  January  16 
Effective  January  29 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of 
bath,  lounging  and  beach  robes, 
dressing  gowns,  lounge  suits,  and 
house  coats. 

Terms:  The  maximum  terms  of 
discounts  shall  be  6  per  cent  10  days 
E.  O.  M.  on  merchandise  made  for 
men  and  boys,  and  8  per  cent  10 
days  E.  O.  M.  on  merchandise  made 
for  women,  girls,  and  infants,  an- 


Robe  and  Allied  Products 
Industry — Continued 

ticipation  permitted  at  6  per  cent 
per  annum.  Shipments  on  and  after 
the  twenty-fifth  may  be  considered 
as  of  the  first  of  the  following 
month.  Post  dating  is  permitted 
only  on  merchandise  sold  for  Fall 
consumption  and  shipped  during 
July  or  August.  In  that  case  dating 
as  of  the  following  September  first, 
no  later,  may  be  granted. 

NRA  Label:  Manufacturers  are 
required  to  attach  NRA  labels,  sub¬ 
ject  to  regulations  to  be  drawn  up 
by  the  Code  Authority.  Each  label 
shall  bear  a  registration  number 
especially  assigned  to  each  member 
of  the  industry  by  the  Code  Au¬ 
thority. 

Shipments  shall  be  F.  O.  B.  re¬ 
gular  point  of  shipment.  Free  de¬ 
livery  may  be  made  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  of  any  city,  town,  or 
village  from  which  shipment  is  re¬ 
gularly  made.  If  merchandise  is 
shipped  from  a  warehouse  located 
in  a  city  other  than  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  regular  shipping  point,  the 
difference  in  transportation  charges 
must  be  offset  by  a  lowered  discount 
or  an  increased  price. 

Gratuities  and  Rebates  are  pro¬ 
hibited.  Purchasing,  selling,  broker¬ 
age  commission  or  compensation  or 
gratuity  are  prohibited,  except  to 
persons  regularly  employed  on  the 
manufacturer’s  sales  staff. 

Consignment  or  memorandum 
selling  is  prohibited. 

Returns  may  not  be  accepted  if 
the  merchandise  is  in  substantial 
compliance  with  the  order  or  con¬ 
tract.  Sales  on  approval  with  privi¬ 
lege  of  return  are  prohibited. 

Advertising  Allozvances,  or  the 
furnishing  of  literature  for  redis¬ 
tribution,  or  premiums,  either  part¬ 
ly  or  wholly  gratis,  are  prohibited. 
This  does  not  apply  to  window 
cards,  monograms,  jobbers’  selling 
kits,  newspaper  cuts  and  mats. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  False 
billing,  inaccurate  advertising,  false 
branding  or  marking,  and  commer¬ 
cial  bribery  are  prohibited. 

TABLE  OIL  CLOTH  INDUSTRY 

Approved  February  2 

Effective  February  12 

Covers:  The  manufacture  and 
original  sale  of  light-weight  table  oil 
cloth  utilized  chiefly  as  table  and 
shelf  covering,  but  not  floor  cover¬ 
ing. 


Table  Oil  Cloth  Industry 
— Continued 

Contains  no  provisions  as  to  terms 
and  trade  practices. 

TAG  INDUSTRY 
Approved  February  1 
Effective  February  12 

Covers:  The  manufacture  of 
shipping  and  system  tags,  merchan¬ 
dise  and  marking  tags,  pin  tickets. 

Terms  are  not  fixed  in  this  code, 
but  the  Code  Authority  may  from 
time  to  time  determine  that  an 
open  price  plan  shall  be  put  into 
effect. 

Consignment  selling  is  prohibited, 
except  under  circumstances  to  be 
defined  by  the  Code  Authority. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
prohibits  the  practice  of  deception 
in  regard  to  that  which  is  sold  or  its 
selling  price,  commercial  bribery, 
dumping,  extension  of  stated  credit, 
and  secret  rebates. 

TRUCKING  INDUSTRY 
Approved  February  10 
Effective  February  25 

Covers:  The  transportation  of 
property  and  all  services  ordinarily 
incidental  thereto  in  connection  with 
any  trade,  industry,  or  business  to 
the  extent  that  such  transjxirtation 
is  over  publicly  used  roadways  by 
vehicles  for  hire  (except  for  the 
household  goods  storage  and  mov¬ 
ing  trade)  and  vehicles  not  for  hire, 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  trans¬ 
portation  is  subject  to  any  other 
code  of  fair  competition.  Exceptions 
are  also  made  for  farmers  doing 
their  own  trucking  and  for  the 
trucking  operations  of  farmers’  co¬ 
operative  associations. 

Rates  and  Tariffs:  Minimum 
schedules  are  to  be  filed  with  State 
or  Regional  Code  Authorities  by 
“for  hire”  members ;  thereafter  such 
members  shall  not  perform  services 
not  covered  by  their  filed  schedules, 
or  perform  services  for  rates  lower 
than  the  minimum  without  first  hav¬ 
ing  filed  the  requisite  amendments 
to  their  schedules. 

Registration  of  the  number  and 
type  of  vehicles  operated  is  required 
of  each  memljer  of  the  industry. 

Receipts  and  Shipping  Orders  are 
required  for  property  transported 
for  hire. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
prohibits  secret  rebates,  false  billing 
or  false  descriptions,  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  and  commercial  bribery. 
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Amendment  to  Code  for 
WALL  PAPER 

MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY 

Approved  December  30 

Effective  January  1 

Terms :  The  wording  of  the 
clause  has  been  changed  to  read, 
“No  manufacturer  shall  sell  any 
goods  on  more  favorable  terms  to 
the  buyer  than  the  following:  91 
days  net  (with  no  dating,  date  of 
invoice  to  be  date  of  actual  ship¬ 
ment.)  Discount  for  cash  payment, 
3%  30  days;  2%  60  days;  1%  90 
days.  An  additional  deduction  to 
be  allowed  for  cash  payment  with¬ 
in  the  discounting  periods  for  ship¬ 
ments  made  in  September,  4% ;  in 
October,  3%;  in  November,  2%; 
in  December,  1%.”  Cash  discounts 
are  not  to  be  allowed  when  any 
other  charges  are  overdue. 

Jobs  and  Secottds:  The  code  re¬ 
gulates  the  disposal  of  jobs.  Goods 
manufactured  between  July  1,  1932 
and  July  1,  1933,  may  not  be  sold 
as  jobs  before  December  31,  1933, 
and  so  on. 

Sample  Allowances :  The  amend¬ 
ment  permits  allowances  on  borders 
in  connection  with  orders  received 
and  accepted  by  manufacturers  on 
or  before  November  18,  1933. 

Standards :  An  amendment  to  the 
provisions  on  standards  prohibits 
the  manufacture  of  wall  paper  on 
raw  stock  in  weight  less  than  num¬ 
ber  nine  stock,  (The  basis  of  weight 
is  given  as  480  sheets,  19)^  x  36" 
equals  30  pounds.) 

WET  MOP  MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY 

Approved  January  23 

Effective  February  2 

Covers:  The  manufacture  or  sale 
by  the  manufacturer  of  wet.  or 
scrub,  mop  heads  and/or  mops. 

Terms:  Are  not  mentioned  in 
this  code. 

Marking:  Within  30  days  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  code,  each 
handled  mop  or  mop  head  shall  be 
plainly  marked,  indicating  the  size, 
and  shall  bear  a  brand  or  mark  to 
identify  the  manufacturer.  False 
marking  or  branding  is  prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  prohibits  misrepresentation  or 
misleading  advertising,  commercial 
bribery,  secret  rebates. 


WHOLESALE  FOOD  AND 
GROCERY  TRADE 
Approved  January  4 
Effective  January  11 

Covers:  All  selling  or  supplying 
to  retailers,  industrial  buyers,  res¬ 
taurants,  or  institutions,  or  the  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  one  wholesaler 
to  another  of  food  and/or  grocery 
products.  It  does  not  cover  the  sell¬ 
ing  or  supplying  of  meat  products 
(except  in  cans),  fish,  or  fresh  fruit 
and  produce. 

Terms  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
code,  but  no  wholesaler  is  permitted 
to  allow  a  discount  for  cash  which 
is*  not  earned  by  payment  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  cash  discount 
terms  published  by  the  seller. 

Differentials :  Where  manufac¬ 
turers,  importers,  mills,  or  other 
primary  sellers  sell  coincidentally 
to  wholesalers  and  retailers,  the 
Code  Authority,  subject  to  approval 
of  the  Administrator,  may  arrange 
for  a  conference  of  all  interested 
parties  to  establish  price  differen¬ 
tials  which  shall  be  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  in  relation  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  distributing  services 
and  functions  rendered  by  each  buy¬ 
ing  class. 

Unearned  Service  Payments:  No 
food  and  g^rocery  wholesaler  shall 
pay  a  trade  buyer  for  a  special  ad¬ 
vertising  or  other  distribution  ser¬ 
vice  by  such  buyer  except  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  written  contract  expli¬ 
citly  defining  the  service  and  the 
payment,  the  contract  to  be  separate 
and  distinct  from  any  sales  con¬ 
tract,  and  unless  payment  is  equally 
available  for  the  same  service  to  all 
competitive  trade  buyers  in  the  same 
competitive  market. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
prohibits  inaccurate  advertising, 
price  discrimination  between  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  same  class,  compelling 
a  buyer  to  purchase  one  product  in 
order  to  obtain  another,  commercial 
bribery,  unfair  substitution  of  an¬ 
other  product  for  the  one  ordered, 
inaccurate  labelling,  and  sales  below 
cost  (except  to  other  wholesalers.) 
The  code  also  regulates  the  use  of 
prison-made  goods  in  the  trade. 

Amendment  to  Code  of 
WOOL  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 
Approved  January  23 

Covers:  The  definition  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  amended  to  read, 
“As  used  herein,  the  term  ‘wool 
textile  industry’  shall  include  the 


Amendment  to  Code  of  Wool 
Textile  Industry — Continued 

following  branches :  Manufacture 
of  worsted  men’s  wear,  worsted 
women’s  wear,  carded  women’s 
wear,  blankets,  cotton  warp  fabrics, 
reworked  wool,  knitted  woolen 
goods,  worsted  yarn  (Bradford  Sys¬ 
tem),  worsted  yarn  (French  Sys¬ 
tem),  carded  yarn  not  including  car¬ 
pet  or  underwear  yarn,  and  comb¬ 
ing,  wool  scouring  and  carbonizing, 
top-makers,  the  sale  of  fabrics  in 
the  piece  by  the  members  of  the  In¬ 
dustry  and/or  their  agents,  and 
such  other  related  branches  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  included  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  this  Code.’’ 

Terms:  The  industry  is  divided 
into  various  divisions  and  sub-divi¬ 
sions.  Selling  at  terms  different 
from  those  which  may  be  prescrib¬ 
ed  by  the  rules  of  the  Division  or 
Sub-division  is  prohibited.  No 
specific  terms  are  mentioned  in  this 
amendment  to  the  code. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
prohibits  the  granting  of  secret  re¬ 
bates,  advertising  credits,  granting 
options,  or  selling  “at  value’’,  or 
guaranteeing  prices  against  advance 
or  decline ;  shipping  on  consignment, 
except  as  may  be  provided  for  in  a 
Division  or  Sub-division;  improper¬ 
ly  marking  perfect  goods  as 
“seconds’’  or  otherwise;  misleading 
advertising,  simulation  of  trade¬ 
mark,  failure  to  use  the  standard 
contract  or  order  form  for  a  Divi¬ 
sion  or  Sub-Division. 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRIES 

Approved  February  17 

Effective  February  26 

Covers:  All  persons  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  publishing  or  printing,  or 
who  produce  any  printed  matter  of 
whatsoever  description,  or  who  sell 
any  printed  matter  in  competition 
with  persons  who  produce  such 
printed  matter;  excepting  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  daily  newspapers  and  the 
producing  of  photo-engraved  plates, 
electrotypes,  stereotypes  or  other 
kinds  of  relief  printing  plates  for 
sale  to  others. 

(Note:  Among  the  industries 
which  would  be  included,  are  com¬ 
mercial  relief  printing,  non-metro¬ 
politan  newspaper  publishing  and 
printing,  book  manufacturing,  daily 
newspaper  publishing  and  printing, 
advertising  t)rpography,  advertising 
newspapers,  greeting  cards,  labels, 
playing  cards,  posters,  etc.) 
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Codes 


I 


Graphic  Art  Industries 
— Continued 

Terms'.  The  code  itself  contains 
no  reference  to  terms,  other  than  a 
clause  permitting  the  establishment 
of  an  open-price  plan  of  selling  in 
any  specialized  or  regional  group  of 
establishments  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  a  National  Code  Authority. 
Some  of  the  supplementary  codes 
for  individual  branches  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  however,  provide  for  terms. 
Among  these  are:  Trade  Binding 
and  Paper  Ruling  (net  20  E.O.M.)  ; 
Textile  and  Hosiery  Packing  (net 
30  or  net/10  E.  O.  M.)  ;  Ticket  and 
Coupon  (2/10  or  net/30  for  res¬ 
taurant  checks  and  coupon  books, 
and  net/30  for  clothing  tickets.) 

Guides  of  Fair  Value:  A  na¬ 
tional  product  group  may  publish  or 
approve  price  determination  sche¬ 
dules  for  any  product  with  which 


it  is  identified.  Such  schedules  shall 
serve  as  guides  of  fair  value. 

Consignment  Selling  is  prohibited, 
except  under  a  signed  contract  or 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
National  Code  Authority  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  product  in 
question. 

Partial  Shipments  which  have  the 
effect  of  extending  to  any  customer 
any  special  service  or  privilege  not 
extended  to  all  customers  of  the 
same  class  are  prohibited. 

Other  Trade  Practices:  The  code 
also  prohibits  inaccurate  represen¬ 
tation,  secret  rebates,  commercial 
bribery,  interference  with  contracts, 
appropriation  of  design,  fictitious 
bids.  Uniform  sales  contracts  may 
be  drawn  up,  subject  to  review  by 
the  Administrator,  for  branches  of 
the  industry. 

Expiration:  The  executive  order 


approving  the  code  provides  for  fur¬ 
ther  hearings  three  months  after  the 
effective  date  thereof,  to  determine 
whether  the  definitions  of  any  of  the 
industries  included  in  the  code  shall 
be  modified  or  eliminated,  and/or 
whether  such  industries  or  any  of 
them  shall  continue  to  be  included 
in  the  code. 


TERMS  ON  TRUNKS 
2/10/30X 

Terms  and  datings  under  the  Code 
for  the  Luggage  and  Fancy  Leather 
Goods  Industry  were  quoted  as 
2/10/60X  for  all  products  in  a  re¬ 
capitulation  in  the  January  issue  of 
The  Bulletin. 

These  terms  apply  only  to  Fancy 
and  Small  Leather  Goods.  Terms 
on  sample  cases  and  trunks  are 
2/10/30X  as  originally  stated  in  a 
Bulletin  summary  of  this  Code. 


The  Date  Is  Set! ! 

Concurrent  Conventions 

PALMER  HOUSE 
CHICAGO 

• 

June  4th  to  7th  Inclusive 

See  page  16 
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James  McCreery  &  Company  is 
another  addition  to  the  long  list 
of  prominent  stores  which  have 
installed  the  National  Charge 
Phone  System.  This  enables  them 
to  provide  greater  convenience 
and  better  service  to  credit  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  to  obtain  the  utmost 
efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
handling  of  charge  transactions. 

Spuds  Up  Cndit  TrusactiiMS.  This 
modem  Charge  System  saves 
time  for  the  customer, 
salesperson  and  credit  of¬ 
fice.  The  handling  of  the 
transaction  is  direct  by 
phone  between  the  sales¬ 
person  and  the  author- 
izer.  No  carrying  of  checks  back 
and  forth  for  O.K.  No  delays 
at  relay  stations.  No  returning 
of  slips  to  wrong  departments. 
No  chance  to  lose  them  or  to 
neglect  the  customer.  As  the  O.K. 
is  made  by  an  electric  stamp  op¬ 
erated  by  merely  pressing  a  but¬ 
ton,  the  entire  transaaion  may  be 
completed  in  just  a  few  seconds. 
And  the  service  is  instantaneous 
on  all  known  accounts. 

JlW  MsMy.  Thus  more  trans- 
aaions  may  be  handled  with  the 
same  personnel.  Salespersons  may 
devote  more  time  to  selling  in¬ 
stead  of  waiting  and  watching 
for  the  return  of  a  credit  slip. ' 
At  slack  time  authorizers  may  do 
other  work,  and  yet  be  imme¬ 
diately  available  when  necessary. 
All  of  these  things  help  reduce 
operating  costs. 

Esy  tl  iKtaH.  There's  no  cum¬ 
bersome  mechanical  equipment. 
Wires  are  concealed  and  do  not 


Salesperson  inserts  slip  in  Charge 
Phone  and  phones  credit  office. 
Authorizer  then  presses  button 
and  slip  is  automatically  stamped 
O.K.  If  not  approved,  authorizer 
phones  salesperson. 


JAMES-  McCREERY  &  CO., 
NEfT  YORK  CITY,  ADOPTS 
THIS  BETTER  WAY  OP 
AUTHORIZING  "CHARGES” 


UiUlMBi 


ONLY  THE  NATIONAL  CHARGE  PHONE  SYSTEM  PROVIDES  THESE  ADVANTAGES 


Credit  Meneger  cen  exercite  per«onal  end  poeithre  control  don’t  get  mixed  up  with  CMh  or  cherge  trensections  of 

over  ell  cherge  eccounta  •  Centrmlixet  credit  informetion  other  clerks  •  Allows  euthoriser  to  hendle  **refer  cherges** 

•  Gives  quicker  service  to  customers  •  Charge  sales  without  delay  •  Releases  valuable  seUing  space  often  used 

handled  with  practically  the  same  speed  as  cash  sales  for  special  autborixing  and  cash  rooms  •  Extremely  flexible 

•  Charge  sales  cheats  do  not  leave  the  department  •  They  •  Stations  may  be  moved  aritbout  delay  or  excessive  cost 


Cash  Registers  •  Typewricing-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Analysis  Machines  •  Bank*Bookkeeping  Machines 
Check-Writing  and  Signing  Machines  E  Postage  Meter  Machines  •  Correct  Posture  Chairs 
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Congress 


The  Aspects  of  Public  Liability  Insurance 

(Continued  from  page  70) 


LOSSES  PAID  and/or  RESERVED 

(1930,  1931  and  1932) 

(Note:  Compilation  made  six 

:  months  after  close  of 

1932,  so 

reserves  have  settled  down 

fairly  close  to  probable  final 

payments) 

Amount  of 

Losses 

Rank 

Type  of  Accident 

Paid  or  Res.  %of  T otal 

1. 

Stairs 

$50,049 

25.4% 

2. 

Floors 

36,922 

18.7% 

3. 

Miscellaneous 

32,505 

16.5% 

(Not  otherwise  classified) 

4. 

Hit  by  Moving  Objects 

29,361 

14.9% 

5. 

Escalators 

12,374 

6.3% 

6. 

Cuts,  bruises,  scratches,  ] 

pins. 

pin  tickets,  nails,  etc. 

11,992 

6.2% 

7. 

Beauty  Parlor 

11,978 

6.1% 

8. 

Elevators 

7,856 

4.0% 

9. 

Restaurant 

3,690 

1.97c 

Total 

$1%,727 

100.07c 

NUMBER  OF  CLAIMANTS  PAID 

T otal  No.  T otal  No. 

%  Paid 

Rank  Type  of  Accident 

of  Acc.  Paid  or  Res. 

or  Res. 

1. 

Stairs 

1,515  512 

33.87c 

2. 

Floors 

953  301 

31.57c 

3. 

Beauty  Parlor 

475  126 

26.57c 

4. 

Hit  by  Moving  Objects 

1,130  292 

25.97c 

5. 

Restaurant 

266  66 

24.87c 

6. 

Elevators 

294  72 

24.57c 

7. 

Miscellaneous  (Not  other- 

wise  classified) 

914  209 

22.87c 

8. 

Escalators 

715  159 

22.27c 

9. 

Cuts,  bruises,  scratches. 

pins, 

pin  tickets,  nails,  etc. 

2,789  272 

9.87c 

Average 

9,051  2,009 

22.27c 

collect  some  money.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  no  plan 
of  action  will  prove  satisfactory  unless  it  recognizes 
this  simple  but  fundamental  condition. 

There  is  not  time  enough  available  to  present  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  all  the  factors  which  are  contributing  to 
heavier  losses  and  higher  premiums  but  some  of  the 
more  important  causes  can  be  summarized  briefly : 

1.  Public  Liability  insurance  is  designed  to  pay  to 
persons  entitled  thereto,  any  sums  imposed  by  law 
upon  the  Assured.  Claimants  with  the  help  of  their 
lawyers  and  doctors  are  making  accident  insurance  out 
of  it.  This  may  not  be  true  in  the  case  of  serious  acci- 

.329  of  I  Xcf  Sales 


It  will  be  noted  that  2,009  out  of  9,051,  or  one  out 
of  every  five,  received  a  payment  and  that  the  total 
payment  of  $196,727  produced  an  average  payment  of 
$98  per  case.  During  these  years  no  one  case  was  paid 
in  excess  of  $2,500.  There  were  only  two  in  excess  of 
$2,000,  seven  in  excess  bf  $1,500,  ten  in  excess  of 
$1,000  and  36  in  excess  of  $500.  Without  these  38 
cases,  totalling  $34,485,  the  average  amount  paid  per 
case  dropped  from  $98  to  $82. 

While  we  must  not  overlook  the  possibility  of  an 
occasional  large  single  loss  or  a  catastrophe  loss  in¬ 
volving  several  people  in  one  accident,  the  figures  just 
quoted  are  offered  as  proof  that  our  immediate  concern 
is  with  a  high  frequency  and  the  payment  of  a  small 
average  amount  to  a  large  number  of  claimants.  The 
trend  is  towards  a  higher  frequency,  a  larger  average 
settlement  per  case  and  a  greater  percentage  of  claim¬ 
ants  paid  off.  No  scanning  of  accident  reports,  week 
by  week  or  month  by  month,  will  ever  give  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  this  trend.  Nothing  but  the  right  method  of 
analysis  will  ever  produce  the  proper  perspective  and 
an  effective  plan  for  reducing  the  frequency,  the  aver¬ 
age  amount  paid  and  the  number  of  claimants  who 


yiLL  OTHER 
INSURANCE 

19.5 X.f  T»tal 
.064.f  iy.f5ak& 


Insurance  Cost 

.276  of  U  of  Sales 


1928 


1933 


fZPQ.OOOfiOO 


dents  involving  large  settlements  but  keep  in  mind 
from  the  figures  quoted  that  large  settlements  are  re¬ 
latively  few  and  far  between  and  that  it  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  total  from  the  vast  number  of  small  payments 
that  is  ruining  the  department  store  liability  picture. 

2.  A  study  of  a  large  number  of  accidents  reveals 
a  greater  degree  of  negligence  and  carelessness  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  This  applies  particularly  to  the 
classifications  of  beauty  parlor,  cuts,  pin  scratches,  etc., 
hit  by  50  per  cent  of  the  total  frequency  they  have 


Limits  $5/10,000 

N.  Y.  City 

Cleveland 

Ohio 

Remainder 
of  Ohio 

California 

(After  May  1,  1932) 

(Increase) 

(Increase) 

(Increase) 

(Increase) 

Rate  per  100  sq.  ft.  of  floor  area 

1.34  (None) 

2.08  (3007c) 

.70  (357c) 

1.08  (  200%) 

Rate  per  lineal  foot  of  frontage 

.71  (None) 

.38  (357c) 

.38  (  357c) 

.25  (  307c) 

Annual  Premium  per  elevator 

$100.00  (None) 

$  80.00  (None) 

$  80.00  (None) 

$  77.50  (207c) 

Annual  Premium  per  escalator 

$191.00  (NoneJ 

$546.00  (1007c) 

$546.00  (T007c') 

$419.00  (1007c) 

100 
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A  Distinct  Advance  in  the 


Speed,  Ease  and  Economy  of  Mechanical  Accounting 


This  new  Burroughs  is  the  fastest  machine 
of  its  kind  ever  built.  It  has  many  automatic 
features  that  speed  and  simplify  its  operation. 
Even  subtraction  of  credits  is  now  automatic. 


To  reduce  the  cost  of  customer  billing,  investi¬ 
gate  this  machine.  Note  the  features  below 
and  consider  their  advantages.  For  a  demon¬ 
stration,  telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office. 


1 

XI 

1.11 

iixi 

111.11 

1,111^.1 

11,1114.1 

111,111.11 

1,111,111.11 


Kayboardo— ty powriter  A  flat  aurfaca  for  quick  Cylindar  platan  and  alac-  Automatic  decimal  tabu-  Dapraaaion  of  thia  bar 

and  addiny  machine— ara  inaartlon  and  accurate  trically  controlled  carriaye.  lation  and  punctuations  oparataa  the  machine  and 

compact  and  convenient  aliynmefit  of  forma*  for  a  peed — faataat  maana  dollara  under  dollars,  cents  automatically  tabulatasthe 

for  alliciant  operation*  of  mechanical  poatiny,  under  cents*  carriaye  to  nest  position. 


Complete  data,  month, day 
and  year,  automatically 
printed  in  proper  column 
with  each  postiny. 


Credits  are  automatically 
subtracted  and  printed  in 
rod.  The  Subtract  Key  la 
for  manual  subtraction. 


A  correction  of  an  error  is  Balance  Key  la  **live9**  that  A  sinyle  depression  of  thia 

easily  made  before  an  is,  one  depression  prints  key  prints  a  credit  balance 

amount  is  printed  or  com-  the  balance,  tabulates  car-  (in  red)  and  desiynates  it 

puted,  by  depressiny  thia  riaye  to  next  position  and  with  the  symbol  **CR.** 

key.  spaces  journal. 


accounts  automati- 
<«lly  deaiynated.  Elimi- 
®*tes  possibility  of  carry- 
Iny  forward  a  previous 
balance. 


Electric  return  of  carriaye 
speeds  the  work  and  les¬ 
sens  operator  fatiyue* 


A  sinyle  depression  of  thia 
key  prints  reyister  totals 
and  tabulates  carriaye  to 
next  position.  No  copyiny^ 
fiyure  by  fiyure,  from  dials. 


In  case  of  a  sales  tax  the 

amount  la  printed  in  the 
charye  column  and  identi- 
6ed  by  a  sinyle  key  depres¬ 
sion. 


A  fast  electric,  addiny,  list- 
iny  and  subtractiny  ma¬ 
chine  for  proof-listiny  and 
all  yeneral  addition. 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY  •  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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DEPARTMENT  5T0RE 

PUBLIC  LIABILITY 

MANUAL  RATE5 

(fER  I00S9.R.  OF  Area  e<  with  5/10.000  LiMiTi  ^ 

LOWER  LEVEL  —  PRIOR  TO  r^ri,l932 
UPPER  If VEL—  AFTER  MAY  I,  |93^ 
SHAPED  AREA— Increase  Effsctive  may  1.1932 

pRoNTAtt  Rates  aho  htcuaifep  Afmox.  30 
Elemtbr  Rates  Aww*.  25K 
EiCAlAnR  RATBi  AFWOX.  /PO  % 
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.36 
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i> 
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Frequency  a  Causes 

9,051  ACCIDENTS 

In  The  Years  of 

1950-1931-1932 

IN 

15  Department  Stores 


t.l30 

V) 

5  S 

H  SI  H).S% 


fortunately  so  far  paid  out  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  settlements.  Because  they  generally  involve  some 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  store,  the  potential  loss  in¬ 
crease  in  future  is  serious  and  the  stores  should  try  to 
reduce  these  accidents  by  cutting  down  on  carelessness 
and  negligence. 

3.  The  remaining  types  of  accidents,  stairs,  floors, 
elevators,  escalators  and  miscellaneous  also  account  for 
nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  frequency  but  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  settlements.  It  should  be  and  generally 
is  much  easier  for  the  stores  to  reduce  the  degree  of 
negligence  in  connection  with  stair,  floor,  elevator  and 
escalator  accidents  but  these  types  are  far  more  subject 
to  fake  claims  or  forced  hand-outs  and  at  the  moment 
cost  the  most  money.  Lack  of  facts  about  the  accident 
and  little,  if  any,  effective  defense  is  the  main  cause  of 
trouble. 

The  gap  between  the  time  the  accident  occurs  and  the 
time  when  the  insurance  company’s  claim  man  gets  the 
case,  a  day  or  two  or  more  later,  is  inherent  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  picture.  Unless  necessary  facts  for  an 
adequate  defense  are  obtained  at  the  time  of  the  acci¬ 
dent,  it  is  not  likely  they  ever  will  be  obtained  and 
losses  will  continue  to  increase.  In  certain  cases  it 
has  become  advisable  to  station  a  full  time  claim  man 
from  the  insurance  company  in  the  store  in  order  to 
handle  the  accident  investigation  promptly  and  effec¬ 
tively.  Other  large  stores  have  already  worked  out  an 
arrangement  whereby  accidents  are  investigated  effec¬ 
tively  by  certain  floor  men  and  information  sent  to  the 
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C  ontrollers*  Forum _ 

company  for  their  guidance  in  making  a  more  strenuous 
defense. 

4.  In  settling  so-called  nuisance  claims,  there  seems 
to  be  a  tendency  to  think  in  units  of  $50  instead  of  $5. 
Remembering  that  all  but  38  out  of  2,009  settlements 
were  made  for  less  than  $500  at  an  average  of  $82,  this 
condition  is  more  important  than  may  appear  at  first 
thought. 

5.  There  also  seems  to  be  a  preference  for  settling 
of  $100,  $200  or  $300  or  more,  under  attorney  pres¬ 
sure,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  cheaper  to  settle  for  that 
amount  than  go  to  the  expense  of  defense  even  though 
the  case  may  be  won.  This  sounds  logical  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  case  and  sometimes  is  the  thing  to  do  but 
when  this  thought  becomes  the  guiding  principle,  it  is 
disastrous  for  the  future. 

Before  trying  to  undertake  any  plan  for  reduction 
in  accidents  and  losses,  ujjon  which  reduction  in  pre¬ 
mium  or  holding  further  increases  in  check  depend, 
the  question  naturally  arises  “How  much  is  there  at 
stake  ?” 

No  business  dealing  with  the  public  in  such  large 
numbers  as  do  department  stores  can  ever  hope  to  be 
free  of  accidents  and  a  certain  cost  for  same.  There 
is  obviously  a  certain  minimum  cost  expectancy  com¬ 
parable  to  rents  for  a  leased  building  or  other  fixed 
charges.  However,  when  the  actual  liability  cost  ex¬ 
ceeds  normal,  the  excess  comes  out  of  net  profits  and 
that  is  what  is  at  stake.  That  excess  at  the  moment 
may  range  from  nothing  to  $20,000.  For  those  who 
feel  the  situation  is  not  yet  serious  enough  to  be  bother¬ 
ed  with,  the  answer  is  easy — just  do  nothing  and  let 
things  continue  as  they  are. 

For  those  who  have  already  experienced  this  so- 


called  “excess-over-normal”  and  desire  to  try  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation,  I  am  outlining  a  suggested  plan  (see 
page  71)  of  action,  although  realizing  fully  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  control  the  adverse  trend  and  adding  that 
if  anything  can  be  accomplished,  it  will  require  patienc.- 
and  wholehearted  cooperation  between  the  insured,  the 
insurance  company  and  the  agent  or  broker. 

Next  Month 

Watch  for  the  Special  Cotton  Section 

In  an  effort  to  supply  available  information 
to  our  meml)ers  that  they  may  capitalize  on 
the  consumer  interest  being  created  in  articles 
made  of  cotton,  especially  in  relation  to  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Week,  May  14th  to  19th,  the 
April  issue  of  The  Bulletin  will  contain  a 
Special  Section  devoted  to  cotton  goods  pro¬ 
motions.  Merchandise  for  the  various  sections 
of  the  store  selling  cottons  will  be  included 
in  the  editorial  content,  including  fashions  in 
men’s  and  women’s  apparel  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings. 

Watch  for  it  in  the  April  issue 


A  DEFINITE  TREND  TOWARD 
CONSOLIDATED  DELIVERY 
the  UNITED  WAY 


Blouiningdale  s,  one  of  New  York’s  largest  and  most  progressive 
department  stores,  has  decided  to  use  United  Parcel  Service 
for  all  of  its  package  deliveries,  effective  March  1,  1934. 

Arrangements  also  have  been  completed  to  take  over  the  entire 
delivery  of  the  following  five  stores  in  Cincinnati:  The  John 
Shillito  Co.,  The  Rollman  &  Sons  Co.,  The  Fair  Store  Co., 

The  Mahley  &  Carew  Co.,  and  The  McAlpin  Co. 


United  Parcel  Service 

United  Parcel  Service  operates  in  the  following 
cities:  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Portland,  Oakland,  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  Paterson,  (N.J.),  San  Diego, 
Pasadena. 
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Personnel’s  New  Problems  in  Accident  Prevention 
(Continued  from  page  73) 


driver  goes  14.7  feet  before  he  act¬ 
ually  begins  to  apply  the  brakes ;  if 
he  increases  his  speed  to  thirty  miles 
an  hour  he  has  travelled  22  feet,  or 
fifty  per  cent  farther,  before  he  act¬ 
ually  begins  to  apply  the  brakes.  As 
the  braking  power  of  four-wheel 
brakes  is  not  fifty  per  cent  mor<. 
etfective  than  that  of  two-wheel 
brakes,  it  is  apparent  that  when 
speed  is  increased  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  point,  a  definite  tendency 
toward  accidents  exists. 

The  same  problem  is  presented 
from  another  angle  as  a  result  of 
the  great  increase  in  horsepower  of 
the  modern  automobile  engine. 
Power  and  rapid  acceleration  have 
become  major  features.  As  in  the 
case  of  other  improvements  on  mod¬ 
ern  c^rs,  quick  acceleration  may 
help  in  some  circumstances  to  avoid 
accidents.  Under  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions,  rapid  acceleration  may  be 
responsible  for  accidents  that  would 
not  otherwise  occur. 

Mechanieal  Improvements  Widen 
Safety  Margin 

The  increased  use  of  mechanical 
signals  is  certain  to  have  a  good 
effect  upon  commercial  accident  rec¬ 
ords.  The  proper  use  of  such  sig¬ 
nals,  particularly  upon  the  larger 
cars,  will  prevent  many  accidents. 
Mechanical  devices,  alone,  however, 
will  not  accomplish  their  full  pur¬ 
pose, unless  the  driver  continues  to 
take  every  commonsense  precaution 
to  make  his  turns  safely. 

Each  year,  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments  widen  the  margin  of  safety 
over  previous  years.  The  operator 
should  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
while  the  general  development  is 
toward  greater  safety,  each  particu¬ 
lar  feature  brings  with  it  a  new 
problem  in  accident  prevention.  We 
should  analyze  these  new  develop¬ 
ments  carefuly,  changing  our  train¬ 
ing  plans  where  necessary,  so  that 
the  greatest  advantage  may  be 
gained  from  them,  and  eliminating 
any  dangers  they  may  possess. 

The  Driver’s  Responsibility 

At  this  time,  it  may  -prove  profit¬ 
able  for  the  fleet  operator  to  review 
his  methods  of  accident  control,  to 
determine  whether  new  ideas  and 
developments  may  be  adopted.  We 
ihould  overlook  no  opportunity  of 
strengthening  every  part  of  our 
safety  program.  A  successful  plan 


depends  upon  many  things,  but 
chiefly  among  them — zm  effective 
method  of  selecting  and  training 
drivers. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  accidents  rests  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  driver.  Given  a  safe  car 
to  drive,  his  training,  his  attitude  of 
mind,  his  driving  habits  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  determine  whether  he  is  to 
be  a  safe  or  unsafe  driver. 

Constant  Vigilance  Necessary 

It  is  a  fact  to  the  great  credit 
of  fleet  operators  that  during  the 
past  several  years  the  accident  ex- 
I)erience  of  commercial  fleets  has 
;hown  a  constant  and  definite  im- 


He  or  She  can  make  your  store 
a  good  one  or  a  poor  one. 

He  or  She  can  supplement  or 
almost  entirely  nullify  the 
value  of  the  countless  thous¬ 
ands  you  spend  for  advertis¬ 
ing. 

He  or  She  can  affect  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  your  buying  staff 
to  a  tremendous  extent. 

He  or  She  can  lose  your  shirt 
for  you  on  your  better  goods 
or  can  make  your  store  head¬ 
quarters  for  fine  things. 

These  young  men  and  women  are 
the  people  who  can  tie  your  cus¬ 
tomers  to  you  so  tightly  that  no 
inducement  can  pry  them  away  or 
can  make  them  feel  that  yours  is 
the  very  last  store  they  will  try  for 
what  they  want.  These  are  the 
people  who  can,  if  you  let  them, 
control  to  a  large  degree  those  profit 
destroyers — markdowns  and  return¬ 
ed  goods.  These  are  the  people  who 
can  drive  out  customers  faster  than 
you  can  bring  them  in  by  high  ad¬ 
vertising  exp)enditure.  These  are 
the  people  who  can  tell  your  cus¬ 
tomers  what  to  buy — if  you  train 
them  properly.  These  are  the  people 
—  the  lowliest  on  your  payroll  — 


provement,  while  the  experience  of 
the  general  public  has  steadily  gjrown 
worse.  We  have  demonstrated  that 
accidents  can  be  reduced.  It  would 
be  a  serious  error  on  our  part,  how¬ 
ever,  to  regard  the  progress  we  have 
made  as  permanent.  Nothing  will 
cause  an  accumulation  of  accidents 
more  quickly  than  a  let-up  in  safety 
activities.  Our  record  in  the  past 
has  been  good  only  because  we  have 
taken  such  a  vital  and  sustained  in¬ 
terest  in  safety.  If,  under  the  stress 
of  economic  conditions,  we  coast 
along  in  our  safety  work,  or  fail 
to  continue  our  active  efforts,  we 
are  certain  to  lose  the  excellent  rec¬ 
ord  we  have  made. 

The  successful  solution  of  the  ac¬ 
cident  problem  requires,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  constant  and  con¬ 
tinued  hammering  away  on  every 
part  of  the  problem.  Our  efforts 
must  not  be  relaxed. 


who  are  your  store  to  the  public  in 
general. 

We  are  not  going  to  build  a  90 
per  cent  perfect  sales  force  over¬ 
night  nor  perhaps  in  a  year  or  two. 
In  the  meantime  what  can  we  do 
about  it?  Just  this:  Augment 
rather  than  reduce  our  selling  sup¬ 
ervision.  Put  responsible  people 
ivith  a  real  sense  of  selling  in  every 
department,  with  explicit  instruc¬ 
tions  to  see  that  every  individual 
customer  gets  prompt  and  intelligent 
attention.  Keep  these  people  on  the 
floor  and  not  in  closed  offices.  Keep 
them  as  free  as  possible  from  de¬ 
tail  duties — adjustments,  credits,  ac¬ 
counting  and  clerical  work.  Hold 
them  responsible  for  just  two  prin¬ 
cipal  things: 

First — To  find  out  what  each  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  or  should  have. 

Second — To  see  that  she  gets  it, 
and  if  not  to  take  steps  to  see  that 
the  deficiency  in  stock  or  service  is 
corrected  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Such  action  may  mean  a  tempor¬ 
ary  increase  in  selling  expense.  It 
probably  will.  But  if  it  does  not 
in  a  short  time  much  more  than 
compensate  for  this  increase  by  a 
better  turnover,  by  reduced  credits 
and  markdowns,  and  by  a  lower  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  and  a  lower  expense 
rate,  then  we  don’t  know  what  we 
are  talking  about. 


Piece  Goods  Business  Can  Be  Had 
(Continued  from  page  77) 
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General  Johnson  Hears  the 
Retail  Viewpoint 

(^Continued  from  page  28) 

sating  reduction  in  wholesale  prices  has  been  made  to 
offset  this  additional  charge.” 


Limitation  of  Return  Provisions 


Some  of  these  return  goods  provisions  in  our  opinion 
are  most  outrageous.  They  permit  a  manufacturer  ab¬ 
solutely  to  avoid  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  his 
merchandise  and  it  is  already  becoming  apparent  to 
retailers  that  because  of  these  provisions  quality  has 
suffered  considerably.  We  have  received  reports  from 
20  small  neighborho^  stores  not  members  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation.  We  do  not  desire  to  name  the  industries  in¬ 
volved  but  have  here  statements  based  on  estimate  of 
volume  already  done: 


“The  return  clause  in  the  -  code  will  cost  us 

(this  store  does  a  volume  of  about  $25, (XK)  a  year) 
$150  a  year.” 

“The  refusal  of  manufacturers  operating  under  the 

- code  to  accept  return  of  merchandise  in  which 

defects  are  not  apparent  until  the  garment  has  been 
worn,  the  sum  of  $400  to  $500  a  year.” 


I  will  say  that  many  of  the  Deputy  Administrators 
are  now  refusing  to  permit  manufacturers  to  avoid 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  their  merchandise  by 
providing  that  return  provisions  shall  not  be  applicable 
when  the  question  of  quality  of  the  merchandise  is  in¬ 
volved,  which  can  only  become  apparent  after  wear, 
but  even  in  these  instances  the  Code  Authorities  them¬ 
selves  have  issued  instructions  to  their  members  not  to 
accept  return  of  goods. 

I  am  sorry  that  time  will  not  permit  my  going  into 
any  further  details  with  regard  to  other  provisions 
which  we  feel  unduly  increase  prices  to  the  consumer. 
May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  we  realize  the  tremendous 
task  undertaken  by  industry  and  the  Government  in 
connection  with  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
and  that  undoubtedly  time,  consideration  and  experience 
will  remedy  many  of  the  defects  now  inherent  in  codes 
and  in  practical  interpretation  and  operation  by  the 
Code  Authorities  and  by  the  Administration. 


Openings  Wanted 

TRAFFIC  MANAGER 

“Traffic  Manager  available  who  has  had  many  years  of 
experience  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  the  middle  west.  He  has  organized  and 
operated  the  Traffic  Department  and  Receiving  and  Marking 
Room  most  successfully,  bringing  about  large  savings  in  in¬ 
ward  transportation  costs  and  reductions  in  receiving  and 
marking  expense.  A-1  references  will  be  furnished  upon 
r^est.  He  is  willing  to  locate  in  any  section  of  the  country, 
although  prefers  the  Middle  West.  Please  write  for  details 
to  The  Bulletin.”  C-12-34. 

STORE  MANAGER 

Exceptional  experience  in  large  chain  organizations  as  as¬ 
sistant  store  manager  and  manager.  Energetic  young  married 
man  desires  permanent  connection  in  growing  concern.  C-13-34. 

ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

Intimate  experience  with  all  branches  of  store  keeping,  ex- 
accounting,  in  stores  of  $1,000,(^  to  $23.000.0(X)  volume. 
v’™’®tends  sales  planning,  advertising,  display,  buying,  mer- 
chaiMising,  personnel,  management.  A  position  that  can  be 
developed  into  a  life-time  connection  is  my  goal.  C-14-34. 

ADVERTISING  ASSISTANT 

Eiqierienc^  advertising  assistant,  good  background  with 
special  training  in  sales  promotion  and  merchandising.  C-15-34. 
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SMALL  STOCKS 

kept  up  to  the  minute 
. . .  mean 

LARGE  PROFITS 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  get  extra  profits  is 
to  get  extra  turnover  on  your  capital  every 
year.  That  means  carrying  small  stocks  of 
fast -moving  merchandise.  Style  items,  to 
move  quickly,  must  be  up  to  the  minute  in 
every  way.  That’s  where  Railway  Express 
service  can  be  a  big  help. 

Order  all  your  style  merchandise  shipped 
by  this  swift,  sure  method.  Display  and  push 
it  while  it  is  new.  Keep  your  orders  small 
if  you  wish,  for  replacements  come  through 
quickly  by  Railway  Express. 

Just  a  few  days’  delay  on  fast -moving 
merchandise  often  costs  you  far  more  than 
the  slight  extra  expense  of  Railway  Express 
shipments.  And  for  shipping  to  out-of-town 
customers  you’ll  find  Railway  Express  the 
ideal  method.  Rates  are  low  and  include  $50 
liability  on  all  packages.  We  provide  a  con¬ 
venient  C.  O.  D.  service  for  your  use.  Your 
local  Express  Agent  will  be  glad  to  give 
you  complete  information  on  any  type  of 
shipment. 

The  best  there  is  in  transportation 

SERVING  THE  NATION  FOR  95  YEARS 


NATION-WIDE  SERVICE 
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men  and  women  whose  names  do^' 
not  have  to  be  listed  were  included, 
there  is  plenty  to  worry  about.  Oi 
these  56  shitts,  11  are  regular  ones 
on  which  the  majority  of  employees 
work.  The  balance  are  individual 
and  small  group  exceptions  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  different  codes  be¬ 
sides  our  own  which  affect  our  em¬ 
ployees  (restaurant,  dyeing  and 
cleaning,  etc.)  as  well  as  by  neces¬ 
sary  provisions  for  overlapping  of 
shitts  in  departments  like  wrapping 
and  casliiering  where  definite  desks 
must  be  covered  and  responsibility 
for  money  is  involved. 

These  things  are  all  technical — 
perhaps  petty — details  which  can 
and  will  be  overcome.  I  mention 
them  only  to  indicate  how  complica¬ 
ted  internal  systems  can  be  when 
the  regular  routine  of  business — 
which  has  been  built  up  over  a 
k  period  of  years — is  completely  up¬ 
set  by  the  imposition  of  an  entirely 
new  and  rather  hastily  conceived 
plan.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for 
many  years  for  store  systems  to 
become  too  cumbersome  and  top- 
heavy.  Perhaps  now  that  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  N.  R.  A.  regulations  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  increasing  this  tendency 
to  the  point  almost  of  absurdity,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  consider  radical 
simplification. 

Personnel  Budgeting 

The  second  major  heading  for 
this  discussion.  Personnel  Budget¬ 
ing,  is  of  very  great  concern  to 
most  employment  managers.  At 
Gimbel’s,  this  responsibility  does 
not  rest  with  our  department — for 
which  I  am  duly  appreciative.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  our  job  to  work  very 
closely  with  the  man  who  prepares 
the  advance  budget  and,  of  course, 
some  of  the  information  needed  by 
him  to  check  their  operation  is  sup¬ 
plied  through  our  office. 

At  this  meeting  today  we  are  not 
interested  in  budgeting  methods  but 
only  in  what  effect  the  reduction  of 
employee  working  hours  has  had 
on  the  number  of  our  working 
forces  and  on  our  expenses. 

Back  in  the  spring  when  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that,  whether  we 
liked  it  or  not,  a  shorter  employee 
work  week  was  imminent,  our  sup¬ 
ervisory  management  executives  re¬ 
tired  to  their  offices,  emerging  only 
for  food  and  additional  figures !  The 
final  result  of  their  individual  and 


Joint  calculation  as  1  recall  it  now 
was  tnat  on  a  ‘+U  nour  Ciiipioycc 
worK  week  it  would  take  approx¬ 
imately  iU  per  cent  additional  people 
to  service  tne  store  witn  an  estima¬ 
ted  increase  in  operating  costs  oi 
approximately  .'Jy2  per  cent,  iliis 
proved  to  be  true  during  tne  tail 
montlis  and  up  untu  ttie  begniniii^ 
ut  the  Christmas  season.  Uuring 
December  our  mcrease  m  net  saies 
was  so  large  and  came  witiiin  so 
short  a  period  that  this  figure  was 
not  maintained  and  the  increase  loi 
the  full  4  months  period  mounted 
considerably  higher  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

I  shall  not  take  time  here  to  go 
into  any  detailed  figure.  However,  1 
should  like  to  point  out  again  that 
many  of  these  figures  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  to  be  revised  in  the  iigoc 
ot  later  and  longer  experience,  it 
is  difficult  at  the  moment  to  be  sure 
to  what  degree  the  N.R.A.  minimum 
wage  and  hour  regulations  are  re¬ 
sponsible,  as  the  December  in¬ 
creases  in  volume  enter  into  the 
calculations  and  somewhat  confuse 
them. 

Complications  or  not,  the  com¬ 
pensation  for  employment  people 
m  this  whole  situation  was  the 
chance  to  employ.  As  one  employ¬ 
ment  manager  said  to  me  a  couple  of 
months  ago,  “I  had  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  how  it  felt  really  to  have  jobs 
to  employ  for.  I  was  so  used  to 
going  through  the  routine  of  ex¬ 
plaining  that  we  had  no  openings 
that  I  found  myself  at  a  complete 
loss  in  actually  considering  appli¬ 
cants  for  bona  fide  jobs!” 

Central  Oearing  House  for 
Department  Store  Employment 

In  New  York,  the  pleasure  of 
having  had  the  jobs  to  employ  for 
has  been  tempered,  I  must  admit, 
by  a  positive  deluge  of  applicants 
which  has  kept  up  for  weeks  and 
weeks  after  the  extra  N.  R.  A. 
force  was  recruited,  and  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  threaten  us  again  now. 
These  hordes  of  applicants — ^90  per 
cent  of  whom  were  not  suitable  for 
store  work  at  all — have  constituted 
a  severe  problem,  especially  during 
the  late  fall  when  the  regular  Christ¬ 
mas  hiring  required  all  the  attention 
of  the  employment  interviewers.  It 
was  difficult  to  get  at  the  people 
whom  we  really  wished  to  inter¬ 


view  because  of  the  tremendous 
crowds  of  undesirable  applicants. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  our  ex¬ 
perience  this  fall  has  high-lighted 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  major  per¬ 
sonnel  need  in  this  city.  This  is  a 
central  clearing-house  for  all  de¬ 
partment  store  employment.  Our 
present  system  of  having  hundreds 
of  people  make  the  rounds  of  all 
the  stores  is  a  cruel  waste  of  time 
for  the  applicant  and  a  very  costly 
and  inefficient  procedure  for  the 
stores.  My  guess  is  that  a  far  better 
job  of  final  selection  could  be  done, 
and  a  very  considerable  reduction 
in  employment  expense  could  be 
realized,  if  such  a  centralized  em¬ 
ployment  service  were  set  up.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  a  bureau,  but  they 
are  many  and  to  me  obvious. 

“Contingent”  or  “Per  Diem” 
Forces 

Which  brings  me  to  the  last  of 
my  major  headings — developing 
"Contingent”  or  “Per  Diem”  forces 
to  meet  the  increased  demands  for 
them.  Most  of  us  in  the  large  New 
York  stores  are  still  too  dizzy  from 
the  knock-out  blow  we  received 
from  this  direction  during  Decem¬ 
ber,  to  be  quite  sure  what  happen¬ 
ed  to  us.  But  one  thing  seems  very 
clear  to  me.  And  that  is  that  an 
increased  use  of  contingents  during 
the  year  1934  is  pretty  well  assured. 
Because  budgeting  is  still  and  will 
remain  somewhat  guess-work  for 
the  balance  of  the  year — both  be¬ 
cause  we  haven’t  experienced  a  full 
year’s  operation  under  the  40  hour 
week  restrictions  and  because  busi¬ 
ness  increases,  while  probable  are 
unpredictable  in  quantity — we  shall 
have  considerably  increased  calls  for 
contingents. 

In  addition,  these  calls  will  be  for 
service  in  a  wider  variety  of  de¬ 
partments  than  in  the  past ;  for 
people  with  experience  in  lines  of 
work  that  we  have  not  had  to  sup¬ 
ply  contingent  service  for  very  much 
heretofore;  and  for  time-shifts  at 
practically  any  hours  during  the  day 
or  night. 

While  I  am  aware  of  all  these 
facts,  I  cannot  conscientiously  say 
that  I  am  prepared  to  meet  the  new 
problems  of  recruiting  and  super¬ 
vising  that  are  involved.  Some  in¬ 
genious  employment  person  will  de¬ 
velop,  I  believe,  entirely  new  techni¬ 
que  for  the  development  and  hand- 
1  ng  of  these  forces.  I  should  like 
to  believe  that  that  person  might 
turn  out  to  be  I,  or  some  member 
of  my  staff,  but  honesty  compels  me 
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to  admit  that  so  far  no  flash  of 
inspiration  has  struck  us.  Perhaps 
we  are  still  too  shell-shocked  from 
the  recent  Christmas  battles  to  see 
clearly;  too  overcome  by  finding  it 
possible  for  some  supervisory  exe¬ 
cutive  to  keep  14  men,  assigned  to 
him  for  one  day,  for  nearly  two 
weeks  without  any  notification  to  the 
contingent  office;  too  astonished  at 
reclaiming  a  one-day  contingent, 
assigned  to  the  restaurant,  from  the 
house-furnishings  stock-room  where 
he  had  worked  almost  a  week  (to 
his  and  the  supervisor’s  mutual  sat¬ 
isfaction)  ;  perhaps  as  I  say,  we  are 
still  too  dizzy  to  be  able  to  get  a  per¬ 
spective  on  the  problem  as  a  whole. 
Looking  back  over  our  December 
ixrformance,  I  wonder  if  perhaps 
we  employment  people  deserve  the 
stigma  attached  to  us  by  the  Code 
authorities  in  not  being  considered 
as  professionals  in  contra-distinction 
to  our  training  associates ! 

When  is  a  “Professional”  Not 
a  “Professional”? 

Which  reminds  me  that  through¬ 
out  this  discussion  I  have  neglected 
to  mention  that  latest  conundrum 
propounded  by  the  Code  framers — 
“When  is  a  Professional  not  a  Pro¬ 
fessional?” — but  as  I  haven’t  guess¬ 
ed  the  answer  yet  there  doesn’t  seem 
much  point  in  raising  it! 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to 
throw  out  for  your  consideration 
one  thought  that  to  my  way  of 
thinking  concerns  all  personnel 
people  rather  deeply.  We  shall 
overcome  the  handicaps  imposed 
by  outside  regulatory  measures ; 
we  shall  somehow  meet  the  ex¬ 
pense  problem  or  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness — a  solution  either  way ;  we 
shall  devise  new  ways  of  meeting 
old  problems  and  perhaps  adapt  old 
ways  to  meet  new  problems. 

Unacknowledged  by  Experts 

But  what  of  personnel  work  and 
workers  as  forces  to  reckon  with  in 
the  new  order  of  things?  I  admit 
to  an  intense  feeling  of  something 
being  wrong  somewhere  that  not 
even  the  supposedly  outstanding 
personnel  workers  in  our  craft 
figured  in  any  recognized  capacity  in 
the  recent  Code  discussions, — and 
from  what  I  read  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  some  who  were  au¬ 
thorized  representatives,  I  think  we 
might  have  made  the  points  at  issue 
a  bit  more  human  and  vital  and  less 
technical. 

A  year  or  more  ago  I  made  a 
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solemn  vow  that  I  would  take  ac¬ 
tion  against  any  person  who  used 
the  expression  that  something  or 
other  was  a  “challenge”  of  some 
kind.  And  yet — no,  I  really  can’t 
use  it  although  the  thought  won’t 
down.  At  a  time  when  the  vital 
questions  have  been  those  of  salary 
adjustments,  of  employee  relations, 
of  working  conditions ;  we  person¬ 
nel  workers  seem  to  have  been  un¬ 
acknowledged  as  experts  in  our 
field.  Can  it  be  that  we  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  fatty  degeneration  of 


whatever  organ  supplies  the  force 
that  used  to,  and  still  should  moti¬ 
vate  us?  I  am  too  old  and  perhaps 
too  depression-weary  to  take  up  the 
battle  or  to  pick  up  the  standard 
and  carry  it  forward.  But  surely 
there  are  some  bold  and  brave 
young  people  in  our  ranks  who  are 
looking  for  a  good  fight !  I  have  en- 
enjoyed  a  few  myself,  have  made 
some  enemies  thereby,  but  survived. 

It’s  the  day  of  New  Deals  for 
those  with  the  courage  to  do  and 
to  dare. 
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The  viewpoint  of  your  Association  on  the  leading 
important  questions  of  today  as  they  affect  retailing  is 
dealt  with  in  the  Editorials  by  your  Managing  Director, 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  on  pages  5  to  13  inclusive. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  first  is  not  always  the  last,  for  many  exi^ect 
other  states  will  follow  the  lead  of  Wisconsin  in  the 
passage  of  unemployment  comiiensation  laws.  (See 
page  14) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

General  Johnson  issues  rules  and  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  ix)sting  of  labor  provisions.  (See  page  15) 

*  *  * 

When  the  Controllers,  Store  Managers,  Personnel, 
Traffic  and  Delivery  Groups  go  into  session  at  Chicago, 
June  4th  to  7th  it  means  a  real  contribution  to  the  retail 
trade.  (See  page  16) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


All  work  may  make  Jack  a  dull  boy,  but  just  the 
same  proper  use  of  play  hours  can  be  profitably  capi¬ 
talized.  (See  page  17) 

* 

The  March  of  the  Hobbies.  (See  page  19) 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harvard  1933  figures  will  soon  be  ready.  (See  page 

20) 

♦  *  ♦ 

What  about  the  effect  of  the  N.  R.  A.  on  consumers? 
(See  page  21) 

* 


I 


Home  decorating  too  has  its  fashion  highlights, 
(See  page  46) 


Feminine  fashion  is  a  jealous  taskmaster.  She  mustj 
not  be  slighted.  'Read  her  dictates  for  early  spring  in] 
News  and  Views  of  Fashion.  (5"^^  page  49)  ) 

*  “  .  i 

No  one  knows  the  need  for  efficient  selling  better 
than  the  department  store.  What  therefore  can  be 
more  interesting  than  the  high  cost  of  poor  selling.^ 
(5"^^  page  56)  , 


Problems  of  employment  under  N.  R.  A.  inter-* 
estingly  treated  in  an  article  on  page  59.  1 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

He  who  runs  may  read  the  promotional  points^ 
brought  out  at  the  Convention  in  Briefs  on  page  61. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Sales  training  is  not  only  a  Personnel  problem,  the; 
buyer  too  must  play  a  part.  (See  page  63) 

♦  *  *  j 

What  has  the  new  year  in  store  for  merchandising. 
(Sec  page  65) 

♦  >t>  ♦ 

Display  it  well  and  you’ll  sell  it.  An  article  on  this’ 
subject  may  be  found  on  page  67. 

♦  ♦  ♦  j 


Highlights  of  approved  Manufacturers’  Codes  from 
the  retailers’  viewpoint.  (See  page  23) 

The  retailer  has  his  day  in  the  N.  R.  A.  Court. 
(See  page  27) 

4>  « 

New  York  State  Sales  Tax  must  be  defeated,  says 
dry  goods  merchant.  (See  page  29) 

*  *  * 

Where  the  sales  tax  falls.  (See  page  31) 

*  *  * 

Retailers  should  know  the  effect  of  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  on  their  financial  statement.  (See  page  33) 

Home  Furnishings  Make  A  Bow.  (See  page  37) 

*  *  * 

How  one  store  successfully  operates  a  major  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  department.  (See  page  43) 


Not  losing  sales  opportunity  is  smart  store  keeping,  bj 
but  permitting  salespeople  to  sell  items  not  in  stock  if  j ; 
carried  too  far  brings  trouble.  See  article  on  Controlled  ; 
Overselling  of  Seasonal  Items  on  page  69.  '  ] 

,  1 

Ifc  M 

-  1 

Public  liability  insurance  takes  on  more  importance! 
every  year.  The  aspects  of  it  are  discussed  in  full-] 

on  page  70.  I 


An  ounce  of  accident  prevention  is  worth  what  it^ 
costs.  New  prevention  problems  in  an  article  on  pagti 
72.  f; 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

How  to  investigate  and  dispose  of  freight  claims  in¬ 
terestingly  treated  on  page  74. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

If  piece  goods  business  does  not  come  to  your  store 
why  not  go  to  it.  How  to  do  it  can  be  found  in  an  j 
article  on  page  75. 
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